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Introduction 



In 1 961 I joinid the iqciil sarvicis itaff of Thi Hebrcv/ htome for the Aged at Riytr- 
dali and Amby interad the world of tfie agad In iriicitutions, thtir fimilieij tiia 
staff. When time emt some yeaFi later for mi tostleet i subject for rtiy doctoral 
dissertation ^i i^B Colymbia Unlvecilty School of S^W Work, I knew tfiat It witt rtis - 
world and the pe^le in it that I wantid to study and write about- 

1 am di^ly oblipGid to mviy peoplt^ who^helj^d in a variety of ways in tim prep^ 
ration of tfiis nuanuaJ, but the responiibility for 1^ contints li, In the end, inlni.My most 
profound debt Is to iht old people and thiir faniilif s who were the subjectt of the study 
on whieh the manual is b^d. Thfy answered questiom that often rieallid pain which 
ttiiy hid expirlenced, and tfiey ttlked diou^tfully about thfir family hJstoriis. In the 
pf ociss, they deepf nid botii my understahding of and my respect for tiielr huminity and 
their humanniis. 

The ioci of die study were five long-term care faciliyei in New York City. Having 
served^ die itaff of one of these Institutions, I krjgw the imposition on staff time and 
energy which a study like this represented. It is not possible to acknowledge byninrie all 
of the staff who were so fenerous with their help. It must su ffice to say tfiank you to 
Mr Jacob Reingold, Executive Vice-President, The Hebrew Honrie fordie Aged at River- 
dale; Mr. Larry Larsen, Executive Vice-President, Isabella Geriatric Center^ Mrs. lose 
Baratzer, Adniinistrator, Kinpbridge Heiih^ Nursing Honrie; Sister Ellharda, Exidtlve 
Director, Frances Schervier Hom^ and Hospital; and Mrs. Nseri Afzal, Director of Social 
Serviees, Bird S, Coler HospitaL 

The envlronfnent of the Hunter Collep School of Soelal Work and the Brookdale 
Center on Aging is hospitable to serious work by faculty and steff, and In large measure 
reflecte the leadership ^ovided by Jacqueline Wexler, President of the College, and 
Harold Lewis, Dean of the School of Social Work, They know how important their 
eneouragement was to me, as was that of Harry R, IVIoDdy, Exeeutive Secretary of the 
Brookdale Center, and Mrs, Hannah Rodell, Administrative Assistent 

My intellectual debt to Eugene Litwak of the Columbia University Department of 
Sociology and School of Social Work will, I am certain, be visible to the reader. And, 
finally, my thanks to Thomas Anderson, Ph.D., and Marie Blank, iM.S.W., of the Center 
on Aging of NIMH. To say only that Mrs. Blank served as Project Officer is not to convey 
in any real sense her role in making this manual possible, Without her, it would not have 
been. 

The disseftation^was a study of 247 old people and their families and five long-terrn 
care facilities in New York City, I tried in the study find out what kinds of thln^ the 
aged residents and patients still wanted their familleuo do for them; what reiponsibilities 
families continued to feel were theirs, even thou^ their aged relations lived In the institu* 
tion; and finally what things the institution and Its staff could do to" help families carry 
i their responsibilities. 

As we analyzed the responses to our questions of the residents and patients and their 
relatives, as we looked at the policiej and programs of the nve Institutions and compared 
them with each other, several things became clear. First, what families did for their aged 
relatives in the institutions-their visits, phone calls, special food treats and other gifts- 
made a difference in the llvei of the old people, And second, the ability of the faniillcs to 
do these thin^ depended In part on the degree to which the institution and Its staff made 
the families feel welcome In the institutmn and ehcouraged their efforts on behalf of 
their aged relatives. 

These two points may seem at first glance to be obvioLis to anyone who has worked 

i 
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ill hemps for tfii apa gid ikitifa riyfilfii tiOTes care faeilltiei. Wa 

h^fe^Tn^^^Jito^r^om^^aGt of bting in flii institution signified ib^- 
donnrunt by their families. Wi have all worted with angry and smd patlentt^and fesfStnis 
wh« feel tfiat tiiilr fiinlllas don't visit often enough, don't do eneutfi for thini, Wa 
ounafvas havt somatlmas ihai^d ttiasa faallrp of anger uid faiintmtntatfaffillias^ Why 
didn't Mrs. Smidi's children keap har at homl Shi so llttii time laft Or why don't 
Ma ehildran visit oftenir or stoy lonjar v¥h€n thty eomt whin thay know how much it 
rnaans to Aiir mothar? ^ 

Sln€i wa ^1 know that it'i Iniportaiit that tha ralatlonships batwe^n tha old people 
in tha Instifajtipn and tiialr families fei mainlined, uid wa do avarything wa can to make 
faitijliei faai waleomi,.>¥hy Is a manual on this subject nidesiaiy? Thare are, fiist, our 

Elaina Brody wrlto about tte "mytfi * . . of the alianation of old peopli from thair 
ftmllias**^-th§ widely and daaply hald Wlaf that lonaly old people hva in the commyn* 
ity^ separated gaographically and psychologlcaify from their chlldran— that antry into tha 
inititution is made nacesiary not because tl)a declihing hialth itetus of the old person 
makes tha proteetlva and sypportive environment of the institution the arrangement of 
choice, but rather as a poor substitute for a loving, caring three-geniration hDUiehold, 

The myth Is a persistant one; It li in iftwspaper and ma|«ine articlyabout tiie 
aged.^ It underlies the spieches of public offiGiatrwW^rtk about -*heikliy old people 
being 'warehoused' in long-term care^ facilities. It appears in profisiional llte^Ci^re, 
It often adds ifl unnecessary dimehiion of pain for familial and old peoplf alike who 
know that entry into the institution is the right decision, yet fear thay will be eriticlzed 
by other ralatlves arid friends for having made the decision. 

And we who staff long-term care facilities are note)<ernpt from the influince of this 
myth: Wheni as In the case of Mrs. Smiih, staff members exReriance.her feelings of hurt, 
anger, and resentment at her childrerij our ability to help ii dlmlnisheff. And our sense of 
pride m our own work is corruptid. Who can feel their work ft socially^ useful If they, and 
others, see themselves as t)4 keepers of the warihouses for the gnwanft^^f society? Who 
wants to be part of institutions which permitj and even encoLi rage, children to run away 
from their responsibility to parents? 

The first purpose of the manual is to offer a systematic way of translating Into action 
the idea of Institution an^ families and friends as partners. If a partnership exists, what 
are tl^Monsibilitiei of each partner? Who does what? What should the family be able 
to ex^CTfrom the institution? And what should staff be able to call on the family for? 

Are there policies and procedures of the long-term care facilfties which have become 
obstacles for families and old people? If fannilies are our partnei^, do we unintentionally 
deliver other kinds of messages about the relationship? Is there more we could be doing 
to nurture the relationship between the old person and her famHy and friends outside the 
institution? 

How are staff assignments for work with families and friepds made? And what kind 
of Information about the family anci friendship relationships of the aged residents and 
patients does staff need in order to do their job? If the institution defines families and 
friends as partners, what kind of inserviee staff training is requifed? 

^ Finally, what of the locially Isolated old persbn? The sole survivor of a family group? 

•irhe loner estranged from family? The old person whose family is saparatedfrom her by 



^Bfody, EUina and eon tflbu tors, ^ Sae/s/ \¥Grk Guide for Long-Term Cars FmHitl§s, Nttlonaj 
Inslltuti of Mental Hsalth, DHEW PubricatlQfi.Mo, (ADM) IS--]!!, Washington, D.C: Supirlrtttndeni 
of DocumentSi U.S. Goyernm«nt PrintingOffici, 1915,P. 73, 

^The ftituri artrc»a on the apd In the United Itatei in Timi Mmt^iM, j^ugyit 3, 1970, was 
cntitfid "Gfowini Old in America: the Unwanwd Geniration," The title and mtilhoflhi content of 
*theaftieli sffmed based on the myth of abandonfnent and alienation, 



pog^hi§ dlstanci? Cari lurropte relatives be provided by the lonrterm eare faciliti^is? 

How? \ . . * ' / 

As thi titii of manual suipiti, it is both theoretlcil and praGtlcil in Its ipproieh. 
Thi Tmt part of ttHs minual discusses how to work with our aged residene and patiints, 
thiir fimfliii, md tha family^less or isolated iged in long^tirm care faeilltlei 

Thira is a bibliopiphy for this section of th€ manual and appendleis with sug|iS= . 
tims for ipplleayon forms, Interdepartmintal mernoranda, and a hindbook for appli-^ 
cand and tttiir families/ 

I have tried to write thisa chapters so thai the minual may be useful to mW, ^gard- 
\m of tfie size, auspici, or gww^mpHc Ipcation of the facili^. I have triid also to take 
into aceount the variations among' inititutioni In tha nuhnber of staff, their eredehtlals 
ind mfflnf pittsms. I write m i social workir, nriindfiJi that historically th« tok ^flni- 
Mn of fny profession in settmp Ilka loni'terrn care facilities have included primary 
responsibility for work wi* ftmlllis, I believe that thii work should be inclyded in tha 
job description of the social worker in these facllltlei, that work witii families is a focjal 
service which long" ternri care faci I iUif»l^04^/tf pr V ' . 

Ideally, the responsibility for##Drk with families is asilgned to the social|prvice staff 
and that staff Is held accountabli for performance of this work. But the p|nnefship be- 
twien inititutlon and familjes is a real working relationship only If the stiff appr^chts 
their part of the work as a team, Henee, throughout the manual, there Is emphasis on 
dissemination of Information to all itafft on staff training, and on other essentiili to a 
teann approach. > 

Moreover, I am mindful of the fact that other professions, nursing for example, 
include attention to the psychosocial components of the long-term care in their task 
definition and that work with fannHies is part of thatdennition. I write from the vantap 
point of my own profession, but this should not be Interpreted as a belief that work with 
families is '*a turf*' to be laid claim to by my profession. The task is too important7the 
^^ork, too demanding: A team approach^ with all staff memNrs working in eoopiratlon 
vs^ith each other, is not a dream, bu t a necessity, 

I have used ease examples as the way of organizing the content and illustrating the 
principles, a uiefol way of capturing both the variety of situations faced and the com-^ 
fnonalities among these situations which^ permit us then to make generalizations which 
can be used In practice. All of the cases come from r^y study; I have, of course, made 
some changes to protect the Identity of the people. , 

There are frequent references to A Sociaf Work Guide for Long-Term Care Fac/lltles 
by Elaine Brody and her associates which was publiihed in 1 974 by the National Institute 
of Menul Health. Mrs, Marie Blank of NIMH sen/ed as consultant In preparation of both 
the Brody Guide and thrs fnanual which are Issued under the imprimatur of the Institute. 
If! a sense, my work builds on the strong foundation provided by Mrs. Brody and her 
eollaborators. The attention in Part I is to one aspect of our wor;k in long-term care 
facilities-the maintenance of relationships between the Institutionalized aged and their 
families. 

The second part of the manual provides a theoretical formulation which can be uied 
ai the Basis on which long4erm^are facility policies and progranns can be designed and 
evaluatid. This theoretical formulation was written by Eugene Litwak, Ph.D., Professor 
□f Sociology and Social Work at Columbia University. 

It is Litwaki Shared Function theory which provided the framework for the study 
on which this manual Is based and the explicatron of It here will, I believe, be useful to 
administrators and staff members in long-term care facilities. I have said that In the analy-- 
sis of the data we coMected for the dissertation there were two themes which seemed 
important for comideration: (1) what families did for their aged kin in the institutions 
made a difference to the old person; and (2) the ability of families to maintain contact 
With their institutionalized relative depended^ In part, on^he extent to which the Institu- 
tion encouraged the preience and activities of families. ^ ; 
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: * Utmk'% Raptors htvi a systimafc e^^ieitlon of thase flndinp. Hire, from the 
jmum pqint of fta sociologist thart Is andysls of the diffireiices In structi/ra and func- 
tion bitwten the formal or|anization-the long4erm care ficillty-and the primary group 
-the fimlly* TTils mtwiysh, I think, ditpens our undtntandrng of tfii Importanci V the 
miintenmci of famify^ralitionihips, of the llmltt of gyen tfie best facility, of tfii impor^ 
tahtt of th# ptrtnti^hip faitween facility and fimily, ' * ■ 

^ Thift Is alio a discussion of tha attributes of tha institution and tha family which 
craate tfia tf nsion N tvi^ean tham which all of mi have axpfrlincad; and thara is an analy- 
' SIS of "tfii /nlddla point in the social distance betwaen them." AchiiViment of this rala- 
tionship parmits coOMlnaUon of tha gfforts of the farnlly |md die f^lll^ In a fashion 
which minlifilzai potential forcladies and dlsagreeminti. uTtwak anilyzes the ^-Linkage 
'M^mim%*' whl€l«inititution§ and funilles uia In ordif to tchiiye.tta dhtenci which 
enablas tfiem to work togather. * 

/This analysis is particularly valuable for the staff concerned about problems of 
involvement of kin. It prbvldai a framework f<jr die earlier chapters on policias and pro. 
granris. hi tfiese aarliir chapters and also in die appandloes I ennphasize the Initltutlon's 
getting to know, and working with, a// of the family members^not jus{ tha key relative 
or the rasponsible family member. Lltwak discusses the difference between extended and 
nucleir ftfnilles, particularly how die aifftrences affect the linkage machaniimi diat 
institutions use to facilitate the ftmily's appropriate involvement In the lift of an apd 
relative in the Institutibn. Utwak talks also about "Aiternattvas to Kin Groups'*--die 
theoretieal argument for the use of volunteers as '^friendly visitors" or surrogate families 
as illustrated In severiil of the e^es presented In the earlier chapters. 

The manual, therefore, addresses both the why and the Kow of mainttnance of 
familial relationships^ur work. If it is to be truly helpful, must always rest on a sound 
theoretical foundatidn: The how of the first leven chapters of this manual is informed by 
the why of the final chapters. 



Rosa Dobrof. D.S.W. 
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PARtY^^uide to Praitide 
by Rose Dobrofi D,S,W, 



Chapter 1, Making the Beginning: Families and Friends Inthe 
ApplicatlDTi, Intake, and Admission Process 



have \mtten ^out the adxnii^ 
iiohs pro€€ii to long-tertn pitfe facilities, md in 
the bibliopiphy for jhis chapter there is a 
ielected liit^ of these vrritmp. ^Hiere is a recur- 
rent theme which ftins as a thread of common- 
ality in theie writings about the admissions 
procesi, a useful be^nning for this discussion. 

Th^ entry of the old person into a long-term 
care facility ii never an easy time either for the 
individluy or for the faniily'*OTd friends* Notice 
the word never- No matter hoWcrofie and loving 
the family and friendship relationihips arcj no 
matter if the decision to seek entry into the 
institution has been made by the old penon md 
the people important to her* after careful 
thought and exploration of all possible dtema- 
tive arrmgements; evenjf the old pei^on M\d her 
famiily have been able to visit different facilities 
and choose the one which she and her family 
and her doctor and her neighbors and friends 
think is the "right'* one for her — even if all of 
tl)ese conditions and more are met^ the state- 
ment still stands. From the moment that the 
possibility of entering a long-temi cmc facility 
is first entertained by the old person and the 
people around her, she and they are experienc- 
ing one of life's most serious and painful crises* 

If we look at why this is so, we can begin 
looking at the what and the how of the staff- 
fMiily partnership* Let's take ^^^Iragraph from 
Blenkner* which includes in rfsome conclusions 
reached by Ethel Shanas in her 1962 study of 
the health status and needs of older people. Let 
us COTnpare Blenkner*! md Shanas' conclusions 
with some from my study, and then let's put 
this discussion in Litwak's theoretical frame- 
work and finally talk about how the relationship 



between tiie imtitutiDii itaff^ the. ojd perfp^, ,^ 
and he^family wd friends should be^nv « ' 
Blenkner writer 

* - - 

Hie thou^t of entering a home for the 
agedlor a nulling home is extremely unpopu^ 
V lar ^nong the elderly* .^nong the. ol<lef 
applicants ir^ter^dewed in the pr^fVidUily 
mentioned iNew York study^ oilly seven per 
cent selected *Ti6ni€ for the ^ed" as their 
ptefened d^tellin| place ^ despite the fact 
that tnmy had applied for just that pVrpdse, 
md none preferred living ih a n^ing or 
boarding home, Anong a representative 
sample of nonapplicant New Yorkers 60 and 
over interviewed in the same study, only orie 
per cent selected *liome for the aged- ' and^ 
like the mplicaritSj none selected nufiing or 
boarding home. Shanas found three per cerit 
of her 66 ye^ and over sample preferriiig > 
such living arrmgements. Her ^umniarization 
of why older people feel the way they do j 
about nursing homes and homes for the agecT 
'should be read and re-read by every social 
worker who counsels adult children regarding 
care of their aged parentsr-^Bclow are some 
excerpts from it* # 

iymost aU older people ^dew the move; to a 
nursing home .with fear and hostility. . . , All 
old people-^without exception— believe that 
the move to an institution is a prelude to 
deaths * , . (Th& old person) sees the move to 
an institution as a decisive chuge in living 
arrangementij the last changfe he will experi- 
ence before he dies* * . * Findly, no matter 
what the extenuating circumstances, the 
older person who children ihteipre^ the 
move to an institution as rejection by his 
children*^ < 



Given the fact that women constitute the majority of older 
residents patients in lonf-term jpare facili&es, the feminine 
^^nouiu wUl be used Uirou^ou^his manuilf mther thm the 
moi^ eutnberibnie hinn/her, his /hen. 



Blenkneri kfafgaret, Sociil vwork and faimly relationshipi in 
later life with iorne thought on fUiil maturity. Int ihanas, Ethel, . 
and Streib. Gordon, edSj Sochi Stmcturg imd the F'amUy; 
Gen0ratignal Riktions, EnglcwcNsd Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice^HaU, 
1965, 



GUIDE TO PRACTICE 



It would be folly" ta argve with Blenkner*i and 

"sidcr antry into a lohg-ttm carC facility as a 
pf^feffM living armigemcnt. Our colleagues in 
commifiiity agencies serving the aged tell us also 
of the itrug^e their cliefiti make to live inde- 
pehdently and maintain themselves in their pwn 
hpmei. In my studyr theiiitervievv with the aged 
in the institution included the questioni **Dfd 
you ever think you might come to a place like 
this to live?/' and most of thrf peopl^ answered 
qufitidn in the negative, ITiey wer^ think, 
not unlike the people in the Shanas study ^ If 
they had been interviewed x number *of^ears 
prior to their admission to the long-tcmi fi^c 
faciUtyi most would not have selected a home^ 
for the aged as their preferred living arrange- 
ment and. probably would have viewed the 
possibility with fear and with the knowledge 
that it^ would constitute^ in Shanas' wordsj **a 
decisive change , . . the last change, , , 

But what they said about why^they had not^ 
thought in their earlier years about the possi- 
bility of a home for the aged and how they came 
to the decision led me to rather different con= 
elusions from Blenkner*i and Shan^". TTiese 
conclusions are, I thinks important in consider- 
ing how to begin work with old people and their 
families. * 

The Paths to the Institution: The Cases of 
Misi Anderson, Mrs. Barthi Miss Farrell, 
Mrs. Kaya, and Mrs. Porter 

Unlike Blenknerj Shanas, and. many other 
professionals iri the field, 1 did not in my experi- 
ence or in my study find valiej^tion for the gen; 
erriization " * . .no matter what the extenuating 
circumstances, the older person who has children * 
interprets the move to the institution as rejection 
by his children***^ That many ol4er people do 
interpret the move in this fashion cannot be 
gainsayedi and Mrs. Barth, Mrs, Porter, Mrs. 
Longs wd Mrs. Gross, whom you will soon get 
to ImoWj and Mrs. Smith to whom I referred 
briefly in the intr^ductign, are examples of such 
people* Mrs. Kaye, on the other hand, is not. 
There were mariy Mrs. Kayc'S in my study, and 
in my work experience I have known many 
people like her, Some, in fact, initiated the 
application to the long-term care facility them- 



selves, sometimes agaiiist the wshesSof their 

- childfeni^ -~ ' . 

I concluded that many older peqple .d^^not 

* sanction multifeiieration families li^iiig under 
one roof any more than their children do^ As 
you will see iri Mrs. BarA*s case, iiiany, like ha 
hpive obsen^ed these arrMgettienti md decidei 
that dociii't work." Others reported that 
they themselves. in their middle yem^ cared 
for aged parmts in their own homes md had 
vowed then that, if the time came when they 
could ho loViger maintun themselves in their 
own homes, they would choose to enter a home 
for the aged, / ^ 

Interestingly, many older people and their 
children alike in the septate interviews es^resied 
the hope that people like myself would write 
about this subject so that others would' under- 

. stand niat the entry of the aid person into the 
institution dees' not reflect rejection of'^Wpni 
by their fajnily^ nor are they abandoned aAcr 
institutionalizatibn. One sori-in-law who cahe 
with his wife every Sunday afternoon said: 

I often feel uncomfortable when people" 
ask me where Qaire*s inother is and I tell 
them she*s in the home* They doii't seem to 
understand or beHeve me 'when I say that 
t^s was her choice— that we viait her all the 
time— that ihe spends many weekends with 
us— and that she's happier and in better shape 
than she's been since my father-in-law died 
10 yean ago, 

I wish people would understand that a 
good home like this can the best arrange- 
ment for someone like Morn, She needs the 
care and company and things to do— and she 
knew it and we did too. 

In place of the generalization made by ShanaSj 
I would say that sometimes the older person 
who has children interprets the move' to the 
institution as rejection by his children. Sonie' 
timesj in fact, the intei^retation is coirect; 
sometimes, however^ the decision reflects the 
family's attempt to secure the best possible 
care and living situation for an aged parent. 

Because entry into the institutionjs a time of 
crisis, as the old person md her family face her 
decliriing health status, all of the ini)£ed feeliiigs 
which characterize # close relationships aniohg 
^ human beings may surface, Often the older 
person may initially feel the experience as 
rejection and only after she is settled in and 
sees that her family is not abandoning her will 
those feelings of rejection become dissipated, 
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The circumstaiices of the entr7 into the insti^ 
tution, the path the older pertort anid her family ^ 
took, tie process of decisiori/naking miait ^1 be 
understood the staff. TheJi the st^ff and the 
old perion and family can ndaktf an assessmetit 
of the ineauiing of this experience ajnd can fcegin 
the process of helping both the parent and the 
childreri, 

To illustrate this process Jet me qucte frorTi 
several of the interviews in riiy study* The sub- 
ject in one interview^ was a S6-y ear-old womari, 
Mss And£rsonj living in the skilled nursirxg 
sedtiori of a large vnluntary ijnstitutioru Sht'WLis 
single and had been a successful caJeer wc^ma.!! 
until her retirement in her Uite CD's. Sht rmd a 
large family of sifters, brothers, cousins, aiid a 
wide circle of friends. Her retirement years, m 
she unci her niece whom I int t.rv icwcd iAvu iibcd 
them, had been good years; she had savirigb, u 
generous letirement income 4 arid a busy life, 
includifig frequent shared dctivitii'^ with t*iiuily 
and friends* VVhen ^he was B3 , sh e bi ukc he 1 iii^j, 
and , aF ter months in an acutt-^trerdtiTi^'nL hi^spiial^ 
and then in the hi>3pitdJ'^ icliab iliii*Ui/ii i t;iue*, 
it bccaJnc cl^'ar that iht- hip w^xs l <j 

rnend and that she was, in_ her vvt^uU pi is^Ji^f=-r 
in a wheelthoii " Whtu I uiki -^^itvvkd Iili. sht 

t 1st I l.iiull % , 
. 1 i t 5 . t 1 .-i I i * 1 



had been in the* [lurrir t^n aJin(?5i ^ y^ai 



rut>in was lull ul pla.iiU^ jju i uii ^ 
thcrt wci c j^icc ting tuids > .ii i i. 



VvniduWsill. OJid she I uid a j*l h ^L^. I = Icjjhol' wi! 

her bcclsidc lahk: Th<: aiili, lidd jua bujiighUic! 
back fruni a iuc:uiij^ t4 ific" h^iiu- acws^^'ipci 
staff arid ^as transtchin^ hc'i tiuai tht vvliuc i 
chair to her bed. 

The qu<-"5tiori alM^iti v^ht-fel..-* !• ti..! ■ 

C-hiiU^h I ctf)i»lil iUliiLf 111 d 1*M llii il 

curne lute in tfij^ iiiKi^itiV. IS) ih.,* iii 1 
already ha*l the piciui t t->t dn ^^ai^ lad*, i 1*1 
wurnun who i^ull intinitaiut, J U ctjiicui Li^niut [ 
vvith her f.uiilly iuid iileiids ILi*. ni^h thai Uslta 
to her, plionc CaJis, Iwiicrsi u/ui fe^itts j-Uil v\ tu) 
the sarric time had inadc aneNvIile t^'i liti^^clt iji 

the hoiUc. Wlicii 1 a^kud Uci di t .jiK;, lluii. hd 

first answer vva^^ ' CjtuHl iim.^ 11 V^^l^.^ lu ilicii 
right mind w Old d tvt: I ihmk *U thi.. r'" .And 
that shu slapped the ca^i wvliicli tiu. ascti tiei 
frorn hip m ttK. Then she wl j u i> n; 

To tell yuu the umli, i i.v ^.^ ti^ 1 a 

live to be this old. My luiH^r ilic.J iu hj^ ^^0"?i 
arid my mother when sh^^ v-^^as u? . I tun'i 
remember any rcaLly old p*-uplc uiniy tamily 
when I was growing up .Viid y <hi Kiu >w, vtu,- r i 



you're young you never think that youVe go- 
ing to be old^ 

Then as I got older ^ I guess when I was in 
my 50*s maybe, I thought **\Vell, 111 work 
until I die/ * Then 1 didrl I retired, and I was 
healthy and I had enough nnoney and rny 
faciily and friends and my apartment. So I 
thcjuglit *This is the way it will be until I 
die.'* And those were good years. [And then 
she told me about her travel^and the plays 
she had seen and her regular bridge game and 
herchurch work.] 

And thun this [and again she slapped the 
LdLSi]-. PlI first I couldn't believe that I 
wouldn't bt- able to "WaJk againj but the firne 
canie when I had to accept ^that this was the 
way it was going to be. 

We talked about my going back to the 
dpartment with someone to help me. My 
brcuher ajid sister=in4avv have a big house and 
weVc wy clos^ and they offered me a home. 
My niece did too, and they all meant it — I 
i.ijuld have lived with them.. 

But locjk at what I need -^-help tu do every 
little thing oT staying in bed all the time. We 
tuuld hdve hired someone — I still have some 
nu jucy le fi^ aJid all the family offered to pitch 
in' and help vvith t^lic expenses. 

Bat t^+ne%v"it wouldn't work. You can do 
dial if it i^ d tcrnporary situation and you 
kn t)vv yo I i \iL goi ri g to ^et w cll . Bu 1 1 his is day 
Hi aiul d^) u iit and iu_y brotticr and sibter-in- 
law ai ^ ii j di^ii 80's iio^v. Lou. And iny niece 

Whai v^ Hild Iid-ppcii il the pci^Mii hiicd 
duiii't siiow up one day or quit? "rhen 1 really 
wtjuld ha^c been stuck/ 

Ikr^i you know that there's always baine= 
U4if tu help you -and 1 dun't feel as if I'm 
luipubing (>n ^inyoiic. . . . 

Ko, I never ih ought ut a place like this 1 
a,._n'i even think I knew there were such 
pi tie cs B li [ I 11 e V c ! I h o ugh I Pd b c 8 6 c i the r 
dud soiely ii«^ver inugined tiidi I'd end up in 

hiiM, ^h_s3 AiitleOwit liJiJ thtJUgia she 

ulJ cii\i ht.! day 2s ni ^ h,iiJic lor the aged, 
1. -t^tiiiH, hk <: iiiubt y\aiiig ijeiiplc^ it was iUmost 
111 jpi.issible fur hei at age; 20 e>r SO or 40- tu 
iiiiagijiy heisclt saii old peibcjih And there was 
dit add it ion id factor in Miss Andersons life 
wlik hia ulbc) iu jt uncumniim ajnong the present = 
gciieraLi(,j.n of t.)lder people. She was born in 
1 riH6 ; she? wm » leenager at th£ turn of the cen- 
iuiy wfit-'n iheie were only around 4 million 
/VfTiCi icans trver the age of 65. There may have 
btn'u «dd people in her family but nc^nc close 
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enough and important enough for her t o remein- 
ber. Her pvents, particularly her father, died at 
relatively -young agesbyrtoda^*s staridards. 

It was understandable that in her y oyttg ajid 
mature ad til thood, consciously oruwonsci^usly. 
she rather assunied that she, like them, ^ould 
not li>^c tc be old, AVhen she did Jive past the 
ages at which they died, she w%s ^tiH healthy, 
independeiit, activej never haviiig \vit nested in 
her fajnily the injuries, illnesses^ and frailties of- 
the very dd. It was not urinaturaJ for ner to 
asswinc (and hope) that she would be spared itiis 
experience. Is there one among m v^ha io^h rxot 
hold the same hope— that we will hve uul our 
lives in good health and die quickly aiid paJii 
lessly in the fullness of our time? 

Second^ Miss AndersDn knew nuthing about 
honies for the aged or nursing huiHe^. ha lcjii 
trast to Mn. Barth^ the subject of tbc next iiuci 
vie%v, not only had no one in her family or close 
circle of friends bet'n in mcYi a fuLiIiiy,bul t lit; 
church an other chiiri table work Miss AiuinA^ni 
and her f^dmily and friends hud iksric had ncvii 

included ^upjJijrl t>{ Oi V(diiiild{ ^HiMit, lU a 

horne for the uged. It Nlis.!j Aiiciei ^ hatl bc:,i! 
pari of the Shana^ -study at any cufliti ytjmi in 
her lifCjShc would have had t 7nl^' a vugiie pirtiiir 
pf vvhul a huUic tui the a^td v^as 
^rhirdj tifter Kliss Ajidcrstii^ U^^ 

tatedj she ^I*^^^^ itiai >siu: wa^ ia>^\ d*'[M iiJ 

others lu help iici uitin.igt h 
day. She k^ncw Lhat lHh wu^ iuji u 
which her laituly ti^aUi t>i ^li. .^ulf.! , 
ll it were tcinpt^iai if ii wt^it u 
days cjr \^eeks, or, iti ho 
fiunily Was d lur^e c^uc 
resources- even scvoal iiii.jnth^s, the aUciri^uv<:s 
<jf returnirig t^) hcr uv^n apa-Hnitni oi tu 
the home c)f her br(> ihci ^ *r fie! riieec vvcHiUlhti'vt 
bee II real. 

Litwak's? ctidpUis III 1 1,1, *i..»sMi.*i >u * -^1, 
betvvecn unifDnfi a^d i^jhi. fufij it/L i^^ks lail 
fomi tasks are lllosc whieh ai t-:^ rt:|Jtti Jvc:. it *jiU Jl 
experts to haJldh" t lit: in, uati aiiiafl.^ 
personnel, lacilitic^, cquij^jncia JiiJ.Uixli) uk*;, 
^n organisation iikt a luugteiui t.*! ^ Itaciliiy t*.. 
handle such tasks: I'he family, by u^crli Jx.cls 
jftot have eriough membcis, ne-?r do tl ny li^v^Mhc 
£Xp^rtise to handle unifurni task^ 

In Litw£ik*s tcmis. what hiid h,^ *i iH.ii.upi 
forrii situationj and therclurt? vviih.iii lJic ph>> 
ince of th^ farriilyi had novv het_. onic' a luiifurtii 
situation, one better haridled by the hi^ UieiiiurL 
T'he duration nf the situation for the lestorMis^ 
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Anderson *^ life— ^th^ fact that her irxcapaciry 
meaau thatsh t^'ntfedtfd help gcttirrgiriand otit of 
bed, toiletingj batWng, and dressings ge'tting 
f rorn one place t<t) the c?ther-niade the situaticyn 
aur^iform <>ne. 

Miss Anderson did not talk in the language of 
the sociologist, out^ when she asMed^ *'14^h^t 
would happen if the pe rion we had didn't sho^ 
Up ar cjuit?/* she was saying that Her reeri for 
crare wasn^^w ro lunger idiosyncratis --occuirirmg 
ixilV^qu ent Jy and /or for a tim^^infiittfd period 
andp therefore, the institutiorij Because of its 
greater resc:)urccs» could guarantee the continuity 
C7f c iire wh ich sh^ now needed ^ Her f aniJy c oui4 
duit, but, when ^he laliced about the ages of her 
brother and sister^ir^^lavv and the fa^ct that: her 
t^iec^ workeci , she was recCTgnimg that the 
family 's a^sumpti^n *jf this responsibility w<iul4 

^41 the cost e^f its ability to per form other 
e ssential faJnil^ functions* 

Karnily inenibers ^ould knew ho^v to do or 
i^ ^juld ea^iiy be trained by a nujse or a Home 
Health Cart? w^^jrkcr 1 0 personaJly assist fier. But 
itiairitenaric^i; of hcr functiorial fiui^tli di the 
iihix iintiin Itv cl |Jus^lblc requireci c^xpcrti^e 
ii-ui&in.g .^Li jJcivhiOii idiid care^ physi*caJ therapy 
pre^tribcd ^nd rr^onitorcd by a physiatiist? for 
tAdiiipi^^, ilic^ jjic^vibion of the C4xe Nlis^ Ar^dcr^ 
^ t J I i net: d e J h iid bee c- c a un i f u r rii f un cr t iu n b ^ 
^ Jill it i.A Ll'iitiUi^ii t> f tijue ^ ii cqu tiiijyj ^ntl di< 

1 i % ea^'n ec , M i h - \i i dci sui i w ^ j ul d 1 1 I lav < 
/ijs^'t a tiuiiic foi die u^cd as hex pjeterred 
liM.fi^^ arrtiJigciiiui u, lut she vyuyld not ^avc 
LAusi^n Uj Ije Jnt^ipu* itii led . 61 le can^e i n c risis , 
Liiid^ i aril Hii in icar. But die d^cisiun wa^ 
h<ts 'Utdhc-r fainiJy's ;the iristituti<jn 'Wasforhej 
iioL ihc Ui^t re^4)rt, but the arrangement of 
Ltiou e, rH reLiirn to Miss Aicjerscn later whcu 
it hi ^ub jeL t i^ the un^uirig lelitiunshilf bctwecri 
tile iiutitutioii diid tJie faiiiily arad the complc 
LtUl ly cj^l tbcil it^j^u4i=jjibiliti<;s, 

Nt-jw, aiit-'lh^i ii Jlcr"vie vv. 

Tl ic i jitci "^'lew w Uh Mr^ BiiuJ i w jjunttu^lt^tl 
i. ^ bi^li^^ lUi^l tc;:drs 5 an d it w^s uJinetesSary lu ask 
Ul. cjucsiit-jn wt»*^th^'i Mrs Bdrth had ever 
iKiuu^ht ihc- vy 4jul<d li^e in a hc_^inc for tHe aged.- 
She had alv^ays knuwn about ^ucH places; tbere 
<:rL- other fiiei-iibt^rs c^f h«r fainily, both Her owri 
ul the geJieration before her* vv^ho had spent 
Lfieii last yc-nirs in honics for tHe aged ^ Stie^ like 
liss Andci 0m , w^^s iii a very good one, and, a# 
vvJih Mi^fi And<TSc?iu ii v^as ob'^ious the niinute 
walked intuhtr rooni that she as ani^'m- 
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ber of a farnily who mtuntaincd iivs to her. Ikr 
dresser vvas covered with pictures sume ul 
themrtlci, showing Mrs. Barth .is a hride.it young 
mnthcr <>t two small boys, aiui a prt nicl inoihi;! 
in the wedding pictures of her sons. Stmie ware 
recent - ^Irs, Barth the gran(irTii»t her and he i 
sons as ihr laihcrs 'ol hrult^s and ^iMiiiu^, Shs. 
Barth in the ceittci ^>t a tuui^geticraliiiii Itijiiilv 
picture vvhich siic said had been uiken at the: 
celebration ut nei 8t)Lh birthtlay jl.i^l 2 ^uaia 
Sfcforc ou f interview aiid 3 yeaj^! ali^i lici cniiv 
ill to thtr home. 

Like MjsS Antlcisi^n, Mis, BaiUi li^ul [in o wi i 
ptione, Icit'Vlsloii, ladlo, aiid dl^n a??!n,jll i^lil^ 
cratiji vvhith hud Imjcm unc t,)fhti 8t) ih biiihtias 

gltlS VVllCIl VVC euUllLcd th^ liUllll^ti ut ItkilMv.N 

wim \\J^i\ vl.^llCil Nha bai Uj wUlilii I hr iusL t) 
riltHilli!^, It totiJLcl 3'^ anil ^htr hail si 

Iciii^l ivvk c a vvCtk ( llii St hil 3 V I \ 1. 1 3 iti. iil 
liicludcd it,. luHaLJwii th.a ^h 5 h.t i 1 1 1 t . m . .u 

iTiatc h atl ( (iinpkiiru'd on st VcTal ix'rusi'ins hr 
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ht)w hiHg she "stayed at her younger son's — a 
tew weeks, a inunth - and then one Sunday 
ufternuiHU her Suns took her for a ride, 

Ihe ride wun in show her the homc/A new 
tjuiltling had juht'been opened and the rooms 
wtac t)LMuiitul aiut ihci <j were plenty ot people 
au>und diitt ttuugs U) di> she wouldu't be 
aiiJiit: ajul Uank at-Joui uJ t(-*ntinue i() rnuurn 
Ml. harih all the liine. And if she guc sicWin the 
liiiddk ul [lie tught, ihere^ would be soineonC 
tlicie {ii take udrc of her. Her isons fiad already 
inadt oil iipphi alK^ii luf lici aiul she Was sehed= 
uled lor her mediejJ tKanunatioq and social 

.-itavUc UiLClvUvy iji si i_wUplf i)\ weeks. 

baiiti ^vLpt as she ti.dd of that a lie moon 
.u.d di. wicks that tulluwcd. She had pleaded 
vviih ''tl.c [^u)..s.*' It' let lur rctijrrji U) tier own 
^![>a! iiiieni ju^ii a l^^w aiuft weeks at her son's 

ttUliti a- atti, 41 id th. li ahc'U fefl Well enoiJgh 

to go h* »nie and rnaiJage tor herself. The cleaning 

Lul) svtMdil vtaiii, aJUl luaybc she eeiUhl get a 

r^iiii.i iit 1.^ hvi- v\\[[i tiCi stic Wiiiil-Uii'l be alune 
.0 "iL^tii 

IhU il. 1. .1 llii-'^ 1^,% . U * ^li*l 

,1 \ ^ida utj^M a I, 1 Jtj.iatauily i\ she 

iv ah MIL, i itie . |iaiLiij^ .u.l(e! tie ail Wusl^sid; 
li i . u i 44111 .a ii-^ii v.as juakliig It haid lia tiej U) 

t ifiii. ^. .ai. ttjil iwMildii^ wwikjltii) Knew 

■ ill i 1 .^i il 1 1 !v ti w t it, d 1 1 It. d ■ 

I M Ml . n._u 1 1 ^ad Hi.i . . 

>xAA I J^ ^ A h > hought 41, .... 
n hu^ 1 -t'uld have slaved 1 • niy 
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aitu.ifft 1 ^PHM, I C.aild. [ilad sii: and 
it.. Luaiiy n,,^u^ia tiCi livnig al e>i.C of 

I iOies * riiiaun^ t*clweeji iheiii:^ ] 
/i.Adii\_ have tiuiic tliat We neve! 
1 d/.nil liiut Iti*^ live idJ out [Both 

lae in sul* ^udjari .uinmunities. ] Ihcy 

li In*.:?, i d Jli^l Ije m itr^ Hay. 

tvli^^ sjaUij his lii^'lhei 
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HliUtJJil'ri ijiCiu.^i ) id ^ll^ li^ill.'a aaiiilsaluil 
.5 uiii Kpe leilly ^liullai tu Klil^. Bai ttTb pre^fn- 



i.,tU 11 Ihc) tiad lU^lied l.ei tt> dt-eJbion, he ^ald 
t.,jii, Ii- teti. i Jiiade tiu eicelsiun and ti>n 
t| [i, t >Niili ii .i^ >.( i t ?riiplistic/(l lai t 
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GUIDE TO PRACTICE 



What Mrs, Earth had nut known was that her 
sons and their wives and children had been talk- 
ing a^out the home for both of their parents ftir 
at le^t a year before their falher's^death. They 
had seen both Mr. and Mrs. Earth's health fail' 
ing; they had worried about Mr, Earth's iricrcas= 
irig dependence on Mrs. Barth for help, and his'^^ 
decreasing ability to perform the tasks that had 
been his* They feM-ed that Mrs. Barth 's- own 
bealth wa^ in jeopardy, and, except for fhc 
cleaning woman once a week^ they had been 
unable to persuade her to allow others txccpi 
for her sons = to help her> 

After their father's deaths they kncvv she 
could not live alone but thought al^so iJuit, 
although she talked abaut getting s(>nuunc to 
live with her, she wouldn't really accept this 
arrangement. In the ni©uths just betore he died, 
there had been an increasirig ruimber u\ hi it 
night and early morning calls tu ihtiij ircjir^ their 
mother who was worried ab>ui their hither and 
asked them to call the: docicn' iiiid t umc ihciii 
selves. They foresaw, it ^lic letiuiujd to da 
apartment, such apaticiii, and iieiihci i.^uhi 
nneet these denitiiiJs cjh a rc^ulai [jasis 

They knew Mis Baith hud had liiiit 
side her family; she had nevei hdd clobK. tru ndv 
and they didii'l c^putt hci lo bt tlitigiCHL in i\u 
honie. But they knew theic woidd be ihtn^. tc* 
keep her busy and pt uplc Uj ukt laic <>\ ti*.i. 
and **we d'ould icsi easy \i\ liit , lui Kuiiatd 
knew that Mis BaiLh lij^i - n i** lic. ans^ tu 
and Michad had a^kLul he. tu cT ^ U.i lluin 

The pi)ssil>iliiy o( tiL i I u lu^ t lu jiu nil ^ wuli 
either of them htAdbtjch distLiiscd biictl ) ijiL 
brolheni and iheir vvive*!, but had l>c. h v i^n 
sidcred beriuu^sly . Bt>tti wivcb v^tiiktij, iht: thil 
drcn were either nitiriitrd oi iiischiMil, the h.^ists 
were empty dll day; ami nt:iilii.:i Iivtul in u^igh 
borhood where thertr wcit uld pt opU aiifund ^ji 
shopping areds wiihiii WLilkiii,^^ fiisia.u c Ihc) 
knew also that Mi and Mr^ b.iiLh had /tiuii 
said that parentis shcndd noi umac u. wul tlici! 
children; the^ had watched aoiiic td iIrL kow 
temporaries do dnd hud t4lv%4)5 said "Ii 
doesn't work/' 

Richard knew his uiiahui v. ..a. i h^^j i» .i*^ 
home, but he didn^'t think stic WL^uid h^jv ttcu 
happier any t)Lher place 

It *s just sad for ^1 v%>.ia..i. ...^ u... 
when we left Rome and thcri wh*n bad died, 
her main reasons far hving weic guiu^ 

Maybe it would huvT been better it hud. 




given her mor^time alter Dad died* Maybe we 
should have let her go back to the apartment 
far a while I know she thinks that. But the 
truth is she was scajrcd to go back, imd she 
never mentioned it until after we brought her 
here that first Sunday. 

I wish it could have bien different, and 
Miss Dunn [his inother's social worker at the 
time of her admissicin] kept telling us that 
niaybe we should wait. She [the mother] also 
talked to us about how guilty we must all 
feeL I think she thought *wc should feel 
guilty, but the truth is mostly we felt sad. But 
we did think -=- and we still do that we did 
right. 

the dittcreiicc between the mother and the 
pruscritations was in their estimate of her 
hcaltfi Status. Sh% thought she could manage; 
thrv didiri. And she had r\i> memory ot the fre^ 
queiicy of her calls lor help from them. Unlike 
Miss A lulcrscjii, the decision was not Mrs. Barth's. 
/\ltlh>ugh bulh entered at a time of crisis. Miss 
Anderson's incapacity made her need for the 
li istUuiu-Hi less anibiguuus, less open lor differ 
Liilial c-siimatC5. They were similar in what they 
5feijd dhoiil aut ^ariling tcj live, with their I arjnihes. 

rhe staff a\ the home — and the reader - 
i^,i> v\.>udci il Mrs. Barth lually rueantwhat 
sakT may dsk , 1 f the children had offered her a 
pLiihantJii i huiiiCi wjidd sln: litive said yes. 

1 dii iiiM think il'^ useful to speculate aL**uii 
.vliCjfiCi Lhul ^irraiigenicMt would hdve worked 
.MIL ^v^ell riie iinpurtant thing is thai Mrs. Barth 's_, 
LibilUy tu indiidge by he is elf was clearly dcclin 
iii^; the frcqueney at the eails for help was the 
sigud ihat what had been int>equent events were 
iujvv btjLCjiniiig frequent, and I he shift from riun- 
unihuni tu uniforin, while graeiual, was occup 

ilU^^ 

AUiUd jjcisuil l-flLti view cd, MlSa taricli, waS a 

imy aull bcdUtilLd wuinan, age 72, when I nici 
liti ill the iiiuniupaJ luiigteuu eare laeility 
whL^ic she hdd lived for 4 years. She had been a 
p laid:* I, playing in niuvie houses early in her 
t riicci ^id then m an acctjmpanist to church 
Lhidi^ and ulher Lauimunity musical gruups. She 
vvub tui only child and had lived all her hfe m her 
paitint^* hoiiic. Her mother died rint when Miss 
hurrcU wcis in her 50*s, and her father and she 
inai-nLaiiied their hume eintil his ^death \vhen she 
was in her early 60s, Miss Farrell hved alone 
diLii until she vvas 68. Her memory^ was clear for 
past events except for the details of her entry 
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into the long'term care facility. And her t)bscrva= 
tions tiboLit stafi, other patients,, and lite in the 
institutitm were acute. She knew t'verycHie on 
her unit by name; she knew the siafr and what 
she called **the pecking order." She wasnH active 
— except as a pianist and she callecl no one hei 
friend. 

She had a sevtrc case til ciuphybL uia and tiju 
gcstivc heari failure, aiui she accuunted lui hei 
role as observer rather than part Rip ant in the 
community uf her unit partly because ol ht-dJili 
and partly because ^he saw hiciaeU a^ havnit; 
little in cf)mmon wiih the mher paiienis. She 
was stable nnddlt Llti^a, hci Uiiiily had ^icuitd 
in upJstalc New Vuik in ihe cads IHUU's.sht v^d^ 
eultuictl and ^suphisiu, aUti Sht hailiit vc! iictdcd 
friends; her lamils' M\d wwrk wurc enuu^h She 
was pc)lue in her riiaii unships in diC niauiuii^ui 

as .she had i>ccn wllh Uci ii>lk ii^ius and n?.ife4li 
bi/ia Ui iht/ yraiJs fjct^ut ^^i^ th tired i lu t lllU 

But she had always betn suinc>^^listi, she saicU 
an<l siic 54iv% iiti iL ti^i.ii i > Ai-Aii^t 

A CoUSUi llv Li>^ Hi lKc ulc u . '[J * il l.ii* . . i 
jica had btCU listed a^hri i t ^ pt . n ^ ll 1^ M.a.i,, 
Ihls 4 iU»3lii auil lu . .iiid .in U.- ^ 

Ilvlis^^ in the .\\\d K 3i ^t it; d .Jail- . di. 

had. Iwi .Ki. 

ha<i t^ccn Mil .^Hiia^i s ifh dirni ^li. v iIk It alh 

/ 
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iti . had t . . » ' • 

^.d tl.c n. ..1^:.... , . .1 ^ d I ! d^ h 

ictn. i liv M ..n. 1 , fn- i ■ 1 i- 

hctirt lalhij. and as ,rdu a >j l uiuii »»^ i 
lilunU, Ipul a uU . i t aa .li uL 1 -:5 j 1 ! ■ ^ \ A. I 

KiU'W h.^s 1 >u^ ua. d., .t, d.. . i .t .w^l 

va^UCl) lIi d.a .>l ifu A^'i^^ ^ '«^d > ■ - 1 k . 

and Lht niii»islt-i ol nt i "^ni' h i =U ^nb ht i 

about h.a 11 Ltd 1 '1 . ^a*^ alt^^ *hu lit ai .il' i nui .Ih^ 
cdJt SliC douLud l[i.4( Uta ^ ai^lM, h.d t..<a 

^on^.»li^d abc i^a , .iMh 1^ a -^M'^ • i'S ^1^'^ ' 

iMUilsstci ibai M ivMi^li^ni ^ f...^JJ^l 1 lis- 

bc^l pla. c b*^ i aJid -di . ^ . u t i . i 1 < ^ i ^ d L hi 
aiiibtilaiiu tj I Itk 

Ihe Pivacsi ..1^1 ' ' I ^ 

tic I oidy viisiiwi .1 a d.L i * 1 i > nd u Un 

weekly ScfvitC^ aid hls..i...tll S p ^Uaal a ui s 
hei. She didii . nt. 1 lissdili.^^ di i .1 

i^ait id h. f uv\h phu cd ht p.in' . ^i) 

dity. ICad ^ild li^lcUCi-i niU^.a . a /ili Mdlt* 

MiJsil) ^in_- liH^k c ai V »ji fitis^it. ^Ix l-»d | Itu td 
henrlf nn a cbiilv ic^iiK.u ^d ' i j.ii> .1^ aad 



she went to bed early every night "to save my 
stren^lh." She hadn't been out of the inntitution 
since she came in; her health, she said, w<juldn't 
pennit such excursioris, 

She savv no point in rny interviewing her 
t taisin; she was a rctativc, nut famiiy,- buX ^he 
didn't t)l>jeu. Whcri 1 tried to reach the cousin, 
1 biund thai die phone and address listings ui the 
iiijititutiun retordb was incorrect, and there was 
iiu bsiin^ in the phone book or the telephone 
t ompany ret ords 

Stall tiodiirnrd ^.wis tlctail ol Miss Farrcirs 
pirsenihtUin ut [u t^cll. A.^i oidiiiki lo die nuisiiig 
s lipi 1 vlsin ui i i lit uiiU , 

She Jo^l isnd pco^l^ ..iiLiUtd bht 3 always 
^..>litc. iie\ti gil/cb us or uthei patictits any 
tiijuhlt She seems completely content and 
c nurel) stl f ni volvctl . She necd^ us beeausc 
she's sWK.. but bbc dti«.^n*t seeni lu need any 
.aic .liuitiunJJy She'd nuss the nUiiister d he 
dulii'l tiMUc, hut it wuuldn'l be ^ igal lubs 
ht-i. and if he were rephieed by another chap- 
hiiu I ihnik ^biti e-ajiii) lu hno 

. i . >xs .ill. Ubi. 1 m U I \ h- \\ 

. da i^iU i all nia.riLd. m du ir Uil. di)\ aiul 
-1 fia% u I . t. sh anil. Ini^. the hi>nj. , agt 76, 
.dtbn/eti 1 vea/beh)re ad-Tilj^si un. When she 
. iii lu I sh. Ih^u, has*, dilliioltv 

^^Jidn,, and db.^iosis vvus a progressive 

, k >'K ii.. I . lU t t oiidt Ooil 
1 ) t J p i 1 1 h 1 hi ai i i i U a J 

Ir^diK^MM a..d O ,k Ll.c: Kaw/^ u ll jii aniU 



e I 1 . had,. d 

u.^i Lk. i ual *=^iia^ s^n* 



dd 



aiid 1 .a i It ,pi^ nl \ l5i U 



. i J . p i t a i I i 1 u_ a I i ^ j 
O* d.cli luaiic. ajid die lioiii.. a ^r.oliJ mjU 

^d.., lis. .1 ni a .idjuit^aii .uiisujioai^ H^r uthcr 
L^^ . i.aja ihid In ibt Ml ivVC3l, buth pljuiitd aod 
..jw.L di 41 pa. tuts htipicnti) ajid vlsUcd lliein 
r^Oridl LhTit s u > Ca* On?.:, tlsL hiu:.t ciltluviil id 
i il.ddiiiU . wii Li irjuttd K^^ulad) tu ihcli 

Dui Ml,, a.c 1 , I . i. K^^ . ni^ Mi* 

i%a\c be muu xo.tiki ill (mm. ad. d'l c i.^nuly 
c[Iipi .^Ld aJi adi ^diu i . iue in Ualli lohelp 
Mi5 Kas 1 ^^^'^ d 4wdte aii'l diess. 

bi t. ih.. aid., it It iai In ilit atU.iiOiai, she 
Ml. K vc llk.i bui K 111 bed Uh the nii^ht, 
aiiU Nb Kti)t M'lvc be I diC bcdj^oi i yyhvjii shc 
iai led a duoii^ tl- nl^bi I he tWv. children 
^nd di. L.ai'^ vviU vvbi^ hvvd 111 tbt iicjigli bijr- 
h.,.o 1 n ,altd tbi dtit\ , so dial ^Jllc vVaS iticre 

cMcli das ^^i^-i ^'^^ Kas.S hadtlojie friends in 
the b illdlOj^ wb,^ ab.w lieiptd uui 
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Mr, Kaye dkd in his sleep one night iind, wiis the a^c)rn she md ihv children had exptTi- 



" like Mn. Banh, Mrs. Kayt! wtftn iinrnediatcly 

tcj her <:hilclren*s hemes- first to her daughter's, 

'i . . . . - . . 



vncrd (luririii the months b«jlvvccri her hunhmKrj^ 
dviiih and her cnivy mia the iiisli tutif)n , Hhf hiiri 
then to the son in the ncighburliutjd, m.d then left imcIi child's home in anger, al'tur \vceks of 



to th<: other son's suburbuii hurrie.- Mrs. Kas c 
said sh^' knew these arraiVi|enietiis vvere tein 
porary; there vvi^ a reascjn in each hiinily vvh^ 
she c oil hi not reiTkUn [jenriaocri lU Slie djuj hii 
d au ^^h te r < j t i; hi c u t h ( > ih e i ' h 1 1 c i v c i d & 1 1 c 
actively dishkcd her daughter's husljdiid. Luuis, 
whtj lived in the iieigFit.iorlHMjd, vva5 hci favi^iiicj 
child* hjut his vviic workt-d; their ehiiitiren wcic 
grovvii; arid ^hc didn't waiil tu sit ujl da) wuli jiw 
une t*xrept the aide So.buri>an hh^ was nut txij 
her; this dau^li ler iri law w(jrkeJ J-^u Imu ilit o. 
were still ^randch ildie li >it hniint- hlu. liasci 

I he triilh \\AS^ S\\^ Kj\ t od.l ,1 . I. . 

.tiid Mr Ka^ hLivl 1 1 1 jjlau.ottL; lii .-ii 5 

the hornc t*fmibe! Shr Knc\v laki . n v . * iui 
Was gtttlii^ Itj lit o luUth 1 -i he.! l.ujbunJ, he 
riercK-'d care hnn^rll I lits h.id hul Oilkrd h * 

iHrl I t!illdfi-ii ill > ''VI I ditli dOii^ OiU 

she .^ald, hcwiu^r it aall .d^U i^/ iiialia^i 

M r t i i i 1 1: I h < j t (d u. 1 1 I . l n 1 . 



di. ii t hi la * i . 
<iiit ) t Oiif ^ neti a ! < Ui (if 

ri. 1 iUf Ih . d! % li. i n ... 

ehoictv 

H h^ ii I i... . , 1 . 
^ . 5v J i i.i a f • .Ii 1 , a . I 

I V \ I > i i. ^ ^ ' > ■ u I h <^ i ! i » 

K a v., ft I I.. . j L 
twm ds i i I ^ ul 1 



.nr. d'l 



h .11 M. 
id hax. 



J it 



.1 N 



.cd A 



J. 



Ill \ . . h id 1 i! dn li ' 'it 11 i 1 . ijl 

ariii (f It i.il^ hk S . ..h i i h 

Wiis 4 lc,ii , . d 1 . Jvit ! o - .iib 

vjtht 1^ '^J. Ki^L s. as .iiNiv.. 

pCnpk 'n.i' -t .' ,t >hl!, iii li, 

Km\ c did t Ir . f( i i i 1 . i .it i 

\vht: 1 1 di { II a . . 4 j ' 4 . ,,i V i I . : i 
frier nl . i h. ^ .dut I 111:, _ i i \ a \ 
and he^ waic tfu ti,jii i.* h» K 
in iiji i..^Lnt.iOMi I in . u,..! 

that An^ Ka * K in ^ ,di au ^ I 
ha<i iijiu- i[jjat.i ^fi .1, ,dir .V. t 1 1 

hn?>hAl|d ttnd fi.il l>i.t Ji [r.id^l 
ieu ht-js. If 11, iht liii.^ M .-^ j'!l i( 
dc alfi 

SfU n> .1 . li U i . J ^ , 

%vh\ hslflL, vviu. fivi tiidli.i, V.,, 
ai f til i.4c_Liicf L Bui ali.nl !i Im.i 



, , d . . , 
u . ,hi- 

h I. ^: 1 t 

. I u It J i >! 
U ^ id i u 



Mi 



b i 



ttiisitjo aiuJ ujihi4[.>piiitj*)S= dlujs were tiai sure 
wiittfuM dit had fiaihiiird iht^ hupe thut she 
^vijidd b^. ablr tc* li\e witfi out" td her chddren. 
I [ic \ bad ail uitf. ii d ii> niakr tbie .arran^uini-'ii t 
nuaiem , it nv ijJi Ldlcr in gootd faith. 

But her detisioh i*/ m) ttj the liome came iis a 
wtbi.iiiie ujhcd l i ail (d die ttinidy, oJid t-ht'ic 
[i.td iii ser 1.H t-'ii (jijcs [loo 111 ajiytjiic's rniiid 
dial U sVtiS tfie'l^ebt ai i aJi,^ciu*.ii i Mis. Ku) c v^a^ 
liafi|.\ 10 ilu' fojiijc , sfii ttdd ht;i thddreri ihib 
and ibaoked liuiM U n ruakuig it possible. She 
fuui iiuilii lalii i."d a i. afnu Hv fur Sell t aic tlidl yvas 

lilit j-jiJ^liti^ aiid diL sv J=3 ^liiiJp 1 1 i II lIc t 1 1 1 tdl V 

Ibt tbddiiii ,stiv a ih, K.icK i^stilO 

b ■ i 

u -ds. f,daN ttl ili lIu h., >iiit dii I lad Ua I be 

i ,j i , .i in i. 1 1 \ li! l1 i e ai. bc b,j| . /\Jicl- tbc iti iiltiii 

111 1 5. bil o J f IS ill |i.s wliK h bad dfSiebjped durnig the 

\ % ii Lu. biii^ gbi t_i!U. jcd lIil hi^Hlt \Vd^ ^^'OC 
^h, 'id iniltid in svldi m , 1 0 u 1 1 ti 1 .d%lvt, >bi 
i III diii-.iu^kti di,,i du fu nu liidi .1 111 i.ihidv 
.. i ^ : I . M 1 I Ua 1 ( b h n ._ H 1 .a i ■ 11 i , * I 1 1 1 , > n 1 d 

! i , V di ! ! h 1 ,ii i ^ ! 1 , ai i . 1 i . . i U i! I 

,1 ii f!i . O 1 ^ . i"l I I i (li n b\ 4 , die ' b ad 
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u .11 I ![ - 4 hi a 0 Si 

0 f i' '"'[^ . { .il >u lO ( \ 
nil - ! di I 1 . u !! O ! . * .ii 1 u 1 ( i . ii 1 . a I ^ 
be 1 . u . u 1 . f u I d i uli t c I I > b^ ^ 
- i i ■ . [ f ! . d i / i ^ 1 -/r^ d i 1 t 0 U ! ! i ' t 

1 i 4 ,il .i! ! i i -1 1 i 1 ul 1 I \ O % i V i \ fl \ ■ O l 
It f I M \ W U j. ^IJ H .1 1 id . I i 

! III. d ! I, I d i ! 1 ^ M b t [ a .u ii/i o c ) 

.b I ij li . , I i M - ^ k1 \ b,. > iui 1 h ifM. li rd , >i 
i! ii iO n.lf.ipi'iic d \ t\ii\ s -i> i U'ao 1) nv\(- ^ i ^ 
I i ! 1 1 i i i i .da i i i I j> H! u i • ^ t i s;, li ut J I uO bi rii 
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biH'cessrul. Ihv |)f< jsflu'Si'^ vviih uliith slir li.icl 
bctfn iilic<l hail been (liscuirdctl [H't av^^e "n fuin 
;irul I rculdirt ^^vi usrcl lo it/' Ani! ttu-n whfu 
Mrs. PorUM- WAS (it), heT lUhrr U:^^ was jrnpui.iltMl 
This linit* ^lu' was (lisrhar^t'd iM'iii ihr auiu- 
treatmeru ht)SpHHl' i<i ilir iniiiiui[Kil llMl^(MtI^ 
tart^ fa(Mli l\ , fun n^M r*' itn- aljili hi li « a i iniii 
Rather* she \va^ lu .t^iiiii' sshuli w.as k\i^ \^i\ 
staff, patients and familK^^ alike ds a umi t<j^ 

"ttlc ThronUS. " Siic ^t'l alMuil in a. /[ Mi tl 
\vhct'lcll al r; ^hr \s lI> lil tlu phs sU^.d tnal Mitu[j.i 
Ihiiial I luMafr^ p^(a^{.^ III , tuil .!ni\ ^-ilit -a .nit*! i^^ 
br!u^\c lif Fu^h' tii.it >lu s\iaihi Ix [in?*! \sifh 
two ailltltlal Ica^^ ,tiui \>x i'- Jk .,^,^^n 

Ht f cl.iiiiihU! , ail oiil H I liiUi, \. ifu \ . uiiu^ 

. hlbl III llu .(uiK . ^ib s^^^ li. h^ I ^!/^ iti^ 
iii**lh. I ,J .1 \ rai .1,1 ai.-l a s ii • i 1 .iiul fti^ 
V-vlIt' ill .\ 1 M\ cthtliMi !ii fil i lp.il u^'iki.! lis 
\^ * M k c d .1. im!^ a.^ i (l! Ih iU M , I h .1 1 111 . , .1 

aii t , aii, I ^l f ^ Hi* li .li \"- f i .111 J i 1 i , \,. M i. 1 

\)vvn a ( Icrk i\pisi \)r-\ ar lif^i . Inbi 

I M .n 1 ill .1 I \ p ll 1 < ! t 4 i ii I t Li .i ^ V ' . i i ! 4 - 

I fu \ lis Vtl 111 a i N 1.* II !. J I . i i.llJ lU . ki^ . 

fit mhn. mIm- m1 iIm tii a h^imi . nk. . Ji. . 1.. . 

itu h.int = i K h . i.i I. 

! t f 4 I 4 1 H t i ^ I 1 H 1 i _ ^ 1 i ^ li ! i f i . i . ! i ^ 

[ ^ .1 \ 1 1 ! t 1 1 i > i . I i 1 1 ' ^ i J . q |. ^ > 1 

t,. , 1 I Vil [I i I . . <- ..M- . ii p >li , U 1 . h ! . -l 

,,i.h i,., . ,M i iN ... — 'Ml' ^ -'■^1 ^ 
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rxprTsMal lua trrliriiJh c )r rt'jta lu m l)\ hrr (Liuk^h- 
iri ainl son iii Liw anfl luM i age ai them. She b^lt 
lhat shr uas t'ntitlr<l Ki li\c' \sith ihrni; she had 
uoikrd iiafil all lin lile. Her luis[)an(l liad dv^ 
scaltal hri ss }uai lua (kiiiuhtrr \\As a lillle i(irk 
.uitl ^br k.ul MippMiUil \\'a: «'t ibein .iiul put 

lit f, d.iiiuiiUi ikfi.uuli IiIl:^! ^Munil Xnw 11 was 
lit! luiii (ii [>t ^aMil \^>\ aiul ^app<aittl aiul 
nisustd^ ^ ihtN (Itiiiiprd inr lictt wilh all ihese 
^ pi i ipk aiitl k' Arul thtar slic 

li^it il i.ulal aiui t ttiiii' t;i<Hips icjjrestauetl 111 tlie 
jj.iiui.i pi^jakithai diifl *Mi ibc- -.talk 'i tkin t like 
iiivtn .iiul 1 (lun'i ssajii lo Nr au\ \%'herf near 
itu Ml ' 111. I. vwi. iM iiliUii^ iitM ui i llu ni?^iitunijii 
s.lsul, .h* liKtti ssiiiMi saiutictl hci iici 

L... i!! iiu i.i^iini.iii tu u^vi\«.tk tht ^(att, the 
! , i. ii 1 a i < . 1 lu i p .ii ua lI s 

lb. fl.ui4h(t ! tanu= I\ %N<..k (>■ hri, 

U ■ i pi p J ! . M he i . 1 11 I 1 I * 1 * i U t; k I I I t 1 [ ! » . 1 1 1 L * 1 J V i k t d 
1 , i . ,! k I 1 i o i \v .r a 1 I ii^ S s m4 r 1 1 U i ( be t a? ill t % , 

''Nn \ hiidreti iuukm 12 art alb. wed to Msit/' [)Ut 

>\, . Hl.hjiil^ u^u.liU bloUL^lll ! lu i hiKbt Jl svi (h 

ki. i iiitl tkiii \l>ll^ i iwk (jkur in ikc= ^iiiiillUs 

Li ^lii.^ ik lub s^ar^ i.^'i j ill. til Hri saw 

1 , , I . i ,s, V 1 *' ^ u , Ik I , M . U > ^ a t^.ahi iU I 

1 i . i 1 > q q > ' 1 ! ^ ! - ' i i > ^ 

\ , llu . uJ .A . .i, i. i . '^s ! 1 ,-1 ■ .i <h. ^ J.i 
,^ ti . pi liii .M>in ti. talk Hid. a nuaabcs <d 

k,.i Lii.al^ M.S k.nU. . aiiL. I nu I.. ^'lJIIuiI 

Ji...iklii i bi " 1 kt ^i^^u!l >t^\kc> (k[)ari 

Ui . . . 1 k i h il ,i 1. i V I .. 1 Iv il I 'i i . \ t i J \ i aih 

p ! 1 . , i , I w u 1 hi . . V u , 1 I:. iiu hullilt; 

\li . . . ^ . « / 1. . .a. n. ..il i V .i:i-ii4iu d and 
ih. 1... . !^ I ,1! i 1 fii J X . .1 U ^^ .iui du bt^l iiu y 
. . 1 ui ! iv ^. .ii I I. . lii^ ^ I N lliuai"!!.. and 
u i . . I i . i .a .Mi hi^ Ml. *i Kil ^er . k es 
LiMuiUil I .i.ihui >>1 fit^pictii *auat is 
h..a, .,iili Mi^ J. .11*. aiul AiJ^ Hu ii tl> , ^Imi 

k w I \ h i. . i. u ^ ! i i i . , I a 1 1 u i hi ill*- \ \ ■ i a tis 

..1 il .Ikt 1 1^ lI^ uiiil ,tip . u i^i u and >(al t niade 
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GUIDE TO 

That's what Mr Frit-dniun fthe phy^iral 
iherapist) says. 

But even if it did work this timt% I just 
can't take her home with mts Pete [her 
husband] and I have talked a lot about it, 
an d I \v t ri e d to c x p I aifi to Mo m li o w sst- 
feel. But she just doesn't understaiui, Mish 
Allen [the s<>rial vv(rrker| lias helped me ant I 
I know ^hc'^ tried to talk to Mnni f)ui 
nothing seems to hrljD, 

Mom's had a terrible liiu, )(.)U know^ Ms 
father left and it was just the two of u^^. She 
didn't want me to get married - I (lorri kiinw 
whether it's because of. sshtit hafjpened to her 
or whether she ju.^t wanted in keep \nc .1 ( 
home. Anywa\, she aiid Pete duu'i ^el ab>ii^, 
and I'm ulvvas's in the middle. Shv talk^s ,il)cnii 
when she lived with us alter the fir.-. i cj|)craihni 
she says she helped mc sviiti ihc balj\ and 
the rookiriy and (hr i lrannik; M.o [;c ^lit (iiil 
help it's so mixed u^j in ni \ niind, Inii iro ,^tl\ 
^ I rememfKO tr* lubU- lu tsvcc ii J't it .iiul hn iuud 
feeling somtnitTies as if I huH !\sft bjabie^ t*) 
take t are td ^c^aiiou/ llici d.Liu^^li ir i | .iiul 
nH.Jther. And IV tc iiiHibl tifnii ti inr v .s 
haiisted aru! I xsas iiiiij ill iinit 1 ,u-^i 
t a_n I L^i* ttoitii^ji ifi.ii ULfiiih 

I dt Mi '1 kii. b .. i ( . . .i 1 . 1 

jud i feel sw ^ti, i \ f . . b. i >i . ,=iO t ! J • 
lembU- lift^ uJid ib. k[,b .m d I ,i. ,ib ^fu - 

tliiirs I pi>t \s\s\\ tbe [/OfbU-isi sm slid \i> > .ws.ix 

I lalk I.* b( . abt.^ii \ hi ^ t - i.i akt {[.( I ^ M ■[ 

II |i c ! to i I \ i y > n ! i k I ' /.i fi Ml i h , i i . 1 . 
W^iittud I Hit ib i ' J k i V 

(^ru'n<ls aiul k< . Imi^^ tu.'d ^ ^joiiii iti. , mo 

iii hrl liui ]i. .[ ill, J t ^ b. i liuul 

I t tjinc I w l<. t .1 \ t t k 111 1 >. I . i 
bom<' wiih \is ti,i { ikis ji Iji.iiik^ , if,^ . < [ 
isn't ha[.)|.n ..J/iiui (Ills Mt uiolt 1 ^ 1 .iii i . 

She'^ m\ liHilbt I inti 1 i .1.! f N M;t i tij.il I 
I alkcvl t< > I hr St K l.ii \\ . >] L 1 . .ib . 1 1 X h 1 I ■ • i 

her iri((.i a [.ddic * kn 0 \i\ i In'^Wii ib.wi dii-^ 
( me. I be i t a o u ! ^ 1 n [, . ^ i n. a \ f m 1 1 i o hi , k > 
tronj m\ btMis. lt\l b. t >i^i. / b.i 1, ^ nid 11 ^ 

sm.ijb I .ijid nl. i i I h t.i 1 n i 1^ pbi/i i i . < .1 1 i ki i , 

there sseun'i a\\ j ikc iffioii 

grfHips Mrs= Pf'tuo 4 iM.!{.f.i#?iit .1 .a.i iu| iSut a 

bit ill [tie |.U \vc:(i_ ibt iv ti< m j -. S( i.t 

meiittil hos[)nal ,skir[i > 1 iS f ,^ .u.iii^ 

<d lis tiyftb mtiiitilU iniji Ji> ii paiii iil iiiii^ 
skilled nurshi^ hunies and .ohi. ^ * -1 1 1 n * , . i ii i s 
faeilitirsj, aiHl theie uvic . b>[ ..(ji.iiU vu k 
verv olcl peripj, ibt-o .XiiJ du ^ l^ri'i b i\v ,1 
physieaj therapx [in)^f.,ni 

I talked [ii Miss Allen . .^^.h 1 > 
agii, bheie are sonu- apa,t,,u iil fi* * ^ near 
us. I was ibmkinu tfi.^i niav Ik sw * ..nl 1 >t 

$^ J 



PRACTICE 

Studio aparinient for Mom, We're trying to 
find out if her Serial Security aftd^wellare 
would be ciinugb, and if the welfare will pay 
ft ) r s c mi e o :n e to h e 1 p her. Vd v om e c v e r y cl ay 
and dfi hersbiopping an/i ihangs. But Pete says 
I carri [)e runninkr afvr there every time she 
ea.lb antd \s;e dorri know what's goiir^ to 
ha[)[)en \sidi the legs. One hasn't healed 
I imipleieU yeu aiul she as never able to get 
used to the othdr one, ^ 
So 1 just don't know. All I know is that I 
t ee 1 t rap |)e(b I 've g o t Pe le and t h e k 1 ds — 
ihe\'re nn main responsibility- but I've j^ot 
Xbftn. toi) arid 1 ilun't know what's right. 



1 li, .^ Ji-.iik*.d these five pe<>pb= aiid the 
! i t i, in?i i ani i)i tbcii miries inifi b>nk^ icrrii 
< ait. iaclllllcs In stjOUj detail tor seveidJ icastjiis. 
\'\]:^[ f._u \\ h t\[jH._d ut tJOMipjs of residents and 
i.jatlcnr^ i .\tJ Wfie^ single, olic With a laiuilV-, 

and one £ u i it 1 1 * ? n all y al on Th ree vvc re in am c d 
aiid \snli iliildit:!]; one tame wUlmgly tt) the 
h*ai». , tJio. against hef will; and cme, willingly, 

lit hrr ^it SFS, ttjnipOUinU 

\ll tiad bcalttl pitjblruis, MUr, AhAk: i .i > , Ah:. 

1 N u i ) *. 1 M i I' o ! [ t" I vs e I e 1 1 1 f u n i I i * ■ 1 1 1 1 i n i s , 

(ki k .^1 ..idi, niaiUigt tui t be i i i .-^r b rs mid the 

M,.* I ifi heefi of peistinal assbttinc e, nursini4 c are. 

,UiJ |.fM a. .J vfiv Uip) Ah.. Hai [\i and FaiU II 

nii^tn b.i\(^ ktH-n abb' to tnanaiie in the ( ominiin 

1 ! , . i i k. . i .1 I t ( . i a \\ 1 1 1 b' k ^ 1 i • i' * ' I O ka n i 1 1 1 i. 

.i. 1 . . -k . 1 li ^d\. A^^[^ pl.JiO. . bill 111 

a i 1 f i . . . i V -i r ^ il.i^ i a o i.- li i t k. U ^ c \\ u.:- O . OU 1 \ 
i i i 1 i I i - 1 1 ' J t .i^ 1 : i fill 1 1 ! 1 0 1 ."^ 1 1 1 ^.i k_i e d a SO O ' 14 si U 

1 .1 1 1 i 1 1 o a t *ta * 1 0 4 n i ( * ' 1 1 J t u u/ 1 ki .1 s I, 

list d, 1 1^ 1 i 1 /si lu a r ['< 1st Uic I 1. * a 

. 1 1 . . ^ h a i 

I fif^^H iii.a , . I i Ot.^i.i iii. i, vt.i Li.lil 

i!i>.( (ht-it i.' K J'., j^k ill .i-iiniiii ii> f^eusud 
^. \ a , i J p b; ^ id ! ! t u g b o 1 1 1 id 1 1 1 n a_ 1 1 u td . ( . b a 1 1 \ td I 
fl .A du 11. t. diiu 111 a I 1 p ' li 1 ( t t 1 (1 i ( f 1. 1 1 

to. uod ss ih ib." anU tpinnj .d Sh.-^s 

h . J ! . 1 1, all d( r^i oIm 0 i ht pa ir (• * ihc Oi OU O 1- >ii 
ill S\onk'i t f pain aUvi 11 id loii.5 haillei 1 

L I u_ il !^tituia.s. "hiiialls niirtialo-i \% hdt [[iccxten 
i i a [ 1 1 i .4 n < u i 1 i -^a. a n t i.' . d 1 1 i d d .: i j j u r 5 * a 1 \ s t i * ' h i^a 

I f 1 1 K 1 1 1 1 i i ■ i u. 1 p 1 1" I t b ^ n h i c i * f lui I o ^ t ] o. 1 1 r < o 

I , |t t 11 ia . 6 e ^-^ *- ' 't^^f f 

I h 1 ^ s\ as ^ c f lain b Uiu a .1*. tS.iiOi .J il s . . ,,4!, 
ah»ubl hv ii'Oi. d dial .'tbi sal 1 ^he \ all t tad t o 
it iialn 1 1, fiLi *i\\n .ipailaieoi, fun, as Is llic i oji 
siiiih^haJ \\tj\., i(j nu.A e in with hei ^ hildoJu 
yiis Pifii/r \s ar, ike ifnc ariiong ihe'se- fue obi 
p i. . J a r , i .it 1 1 . ( k, i\ a [ i ■ 1 a i y 1 1 1 1, 24/ [i e < > j )k/ i n 
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the study, who exprL'sscd the' feeling Lliut her 
being in the instiuiiion wah a si^ti nf luTclau^h 
ler's rejection of her unci tlinig in \hv hopv. 
of returning to her clauqh iter's hs)mi'= 

Mrs, Kaye's and her thilcirenN iCijnit^ f)f 
their feelings were (iiff cri'n 1 ; \hs, Ka\f ^a%s ^hr 
never eonsideriul lisirii^ with l\u: liuhlicn, iht 
('hildren were not sin r In .ins t \ rui . ifu iic « i^i^ hi 
tc) come to the hurnc v^.is. hci ^ 
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One can ciucitlon whether what Mi^i. Barth 
Mrs, Ra\ r sdifl t lies' [(■It ^vvas what they 
fevtlly felt, 1 (an only say thai ihis w=as the wdy 
ihvv presenU'd thriii^elvrh. At t hr I ea si , quest ion 
I .ill hr r.iihi'd atioiii ih(' f«5ialit\ ol the Shanus' 
^laicMiuni. It u!id« edh- true that there are 
r«ftiis Mi^.. lini !h\ anil Mrs. Viulvi^s ssho (lid see 

l}u= nu>^t i*' dit InstHuIlon ,is U')ctllijn \)S ihlh 

tl f c ii Bli ( I hi u ii i t ai^u liiai I V N Ii h. Ka ye 



Chapter 2. the Work With Families in Process 



I mUl in the In iroduciion thai .1 gf?iil in tlic 
preparation of this manual vvas i<! write it in 
such ii way thai it vvoulfl bv useful tn si all in a 
variety c:)f Icing^crni care fat ili lies in ihc rmtrd 
States, However, not jusi ihv faciIiiicH thtrin 
selves are dilftTt'nt; (he ehk^rU^ people an;. Ihe 
five pt'ople whtjrn von havr just mci ill us 1 rate 
some of the (lilterenccs in the kintis ai [j.iiit iiis 
and rcsidenis and families wtu) cshtic i?> the 
faciliUt'S and the (liifricni piXih^ ificN lakt i*. 
the doors. 

A. Lc r h stall \vl\\l 1 d I. J 1 U i u 1 i * u i a! I f i 

then talk abuui what t an In- d.;iR= \=vheis the 
sitiiation IS Ir^iS ih.ui ultM.] aritl, ]>fr\\a_\)s. liiure 

Andersciri's entiA infi* (Ik- lii.tiiido .i ss^i-' i.lt-.il, 
even though she <^amr in (tisis, (lircfMlv f.nm a 
rchabilitati tui tciUei, aiui a Miiidcii t^tnt iht: 



injury, c±nc\ aftCI UK^iitll-S in 

habllltaf loii t cn( c i 

Bui f hi t^c- m* *(i iL i 



. 1 1 



I Hi K 



.1 



i li. 



J. 



It < i 



u it 1 1 \ 



I, .i 



\\ Hii 1 1 . .urn. 

\j i (Ic I • • I I tit I 



1 1 C J 4 U 1 



tunc I \j tiu| u?5 1 t 
and linic hi t 

iIUj U ts X !. * ir ^ t 

to c.>pt'rl <itl\U 
from tht . 1 
I c fi afca 1 1 1 iiii I ' 1 1 1 

.'5 la 1 1 Ctf a\ I d I 

honuj t 

I h C t Hi l!i C 1 iM t < 

did, hci Is u t c fit 
ncjt on Is t' ii iK- I 

bu I al.so [i f t,f/ i y 

the pct^plc >*iif \ liiiiJiMi 

luaiig. I ht V kii w t I! »in d 
Staif ai the ir h li I .iin M . . 

had an c rlleni ic |,uuiii« ,1 

rfie<iHiij, til id ptiiaui 

\V e 1 1 us 1 r ti 1 ) I f 1 c 

d« >(_ t 0 1: t o I Vl a I s a 1 1 c s 

y< >u Jfti^t huv f It i l ike the 
wh a t VN t rr id I \ a n U d 
m y Jii n t jb < ai t [ t he n u . 
a t rn < ph t r e of 1 1 1 e p 1 a l c 1 1 1 j 
pe opk' vv hi^ 1 u . d ij U 1 1' 1 1^ i ( s 
ar c )u n d , oi i d t f i c s • . ^ i a I vs . c k c i 
to tv^'u pdlieuU wht-un ihey th*Ai^iii n 
\V(;uld hdvc a h^t in comrTion with Ih 
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Id 



the 
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workri w.is riytu: J'he two ladips had been 
c art/tT women like rri\' aiint and^ like her, 
thes Ve sii'k physit ally bul bharp as tacks 
nicn lalK , 

They tiiUd LLs good things and not "so good 
thin.j^s aK)?)Ui the ht)ine-d:)ut they were com- 
tr>i!ahie there and though i my aunt vvciuld be 

I Hii. rhe niain thm^ about those vifits, as I 
lotik bat k oi> ihcui, vvahihat the scK ial workers 
and nurses and other staff vve talked to never 
tj Li e ?^ 1 1 f Hi e t i < J Lo ti e s 1 it: {(i k n ( ) w ah out t he 
hijine. We even got le* kiiuw Mrs, Kee (the 
M_ 1 1 jjiii)nl?5 1 and s\vi tehK^oard operator in the 
soil a] servatds departrTieni] well during that 
prill and we cdwavs (elt that she wanted lo 
Ih d.^ Iitlpfnl a,s skicr L uuld be, loo. 

=\h a iiialter lat t, one <jf tiic nursts Lold ine 
iliai .^hr wisli*=d all fariillics eared much 
ahtiui their relatives as wv did. And thai made 

tee! ^tiifil. 

\\ V ut iC iildf U, dtr^i iltie itiC pldLc: iif OiV 

iJitj It.. 1 1 hei tit-J!>iit the people Skie was 
[.ikii. ihtte bv aiiiljid dii* t, wt ctJiil^c, and W 
\ \ \ I i '1 J ! e .i^ v da N f 1 1 j w t < ju 1 d it be r* Bui I 
{*M*k ific- Ju\ i.ii til id wciil With her diiJ tlje 
nuisi, ^ui/ted iiei bn nanie, and the Hocial 
^^.hK . aoii i ighi up Ui hei i<.ji..Uii when vve 
L40I theTc^ Tbe\ tujv'e a cuffee shop so I had 
lundi lliti^ diiU ^laSttl ujiul Ijtc atteiiuit-Mi 
Ifi .^i n OU svuiktl lia>l a.^k d 11 U loiW tdlt/Ji 
. I i a. i 1 1 \ h ai i/ iJ K * 1 t J ! .cell i O S ^a O 1 1 be 1 1 0 t. 
(he LUildiiil lhat u a^ i inlc-jCbthi^ qucstlun. 
\ I ko^.w H.'ie a [>i^ farniK and Spread <juI 
liiil 1 hud n^. ital ld-_a bt^v^ le* an^swei dit 
i^ue. a ii i kfuw iiiS iai-tiei uiid ai(-Uher and 
iM\ auol .'-ii V t at 1> othca twt. i.H Itirec 11 rues a 
1 lit /Mill J die iaid I u?*Uall) had luiudi l.jgrtlui 
li) ibt . 1 t\ pie Us icgulaiK I svia. k near hei 
af. utnaoil. But i dtdn 'l kn^jvv aboUi the rest 
■ d the Id. 41 1) , t.jld 1 didn'i really kihiw 
\xb tliCi iheic: vN.i.j d ?si a. j.jttrhi 

^ 1 1 c i fie 1 fn J S p li al h a ti oi i , ai . t >u i s \ \ ^ =■ ' i 
* I . tl I c t, Lil eii i i JU line, ho thai ^ i i e w u l d f i a Vi: 
\ isiitMb every lajijple td Llavb. I exp)lained ihiss 
U> [fu ^tK, idl \vuirkei aiid laid rne NiJOic 

tia.iKS ifiai I'se nc^ci toi^.ateil it':, juat 
K i.inni .1 sch^.:^ Ill a wa^ , but 1 tfinik it .norc 
tdinilh;^ UndcisU^c.d Lhlb, li wcnild hclp 

Slu'^ beeia e.n the statt here a lun^ tnuc., 
.nd ^he ^aid in hci t-xpcriei ue, U isn't at uially 
\-\^.\\ idten tha btniily^ visits iir dnc^ other 

II o-^ I hid I niakcH the difftrcncc {ar the 



1^: 



patirni 



Ii'^ vvhethei the fannilv continues io 
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do what they've always dfjne— as much as 
possible, of course-untl wheiht'r they do 
what the patient hji expectt-d them to do. 
The social wc3rker^lp said that the^ first few 
months were ven* important aJid that if the 
f am i 1 y could, tte y s h nu 1 d i t)' U > d ( j rn c ) rv i h an 
they had before or vvguld be able lo go on 
doing over th€ long pull. It vViiK hard for mc to 
1 Hiagi n e my p ro u s e 1 f^s u f f i c i e n t au n i as 
frightened and needing to be reassured ihut 
we 1 o ve h e r and we re n ' t p 1 iui ni n g to d u mp h v r 
here— but I know that does hap peri and thai 
she might meet pecjpl^ here whose faniilitit 
had left them -so we dicl decide to tlo wlitii 
we caJIed '^restate the duty" to make siue mv 
aunt had frequent and regular visits m ifiost^ 
first months m the scheduled w^i) . 

My dud and I talked i?? in> auuA afjtnji n 
. l)efc)re she eame in. ^'oirNe talked her and 
y OLi k n f ) w s fi e h its a m a rv cl ou s s e n sr o t h u i n < ji . 
Her first reat ihai was lu Lmyh; "I .-itMnui likr 
a ten \Tar t>l(l i;**ini4 ^ jn!|> the lu^^l 

inne aRjd y uu and thi toLiii.^th.i au atiiiid I 
nias get h< iiiicHiek " It did souiul sornt^tFunL; 
like that and jjlu\t/d w\i\\ ifu, idtM t«>i a 
whde, wndi iit\ uiuiu ..uul ni 
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fiji hliu, tiiul she 7i iJsva). iii 
sister arul he N nexci fuid Iim n <j1 
Ariyv^aVi wt had a ^exU.^ii^^ lafk ilitii 
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wheii S\c divided ?siu= >lita 

phtiiU nCs I l*i fit* hcJ .UiJ [li.il .\ ■■ > 

the f*C t di"^ 1.^,1* iL^ V L , I ifj .tli \iLJ_ 1 
I Ic nl lit, tJ a I * 
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i ci % 1 1 c u I 1 1 c,' 1 1 a \ i L a 1 i ^ u i i i i i 
\\ a^ I lilpi^i I uu i o ' i» . ! I fl dh 

h c ) v\ 1 in p < a ta 4 1 i h t i «. , . u u 1 1 n 1 1 
arc I i,i he I , t tic V * f vj 1 1 u I j-Jli 1 1 u 
iriN hjiks. i kru'sv utniL a 

bat k a_nd h.^itl!.^ bcH I tlulii i Ki 
1)\ pi 1 one cV( I s Siuid.4\ 

I did Si juic til iUg r^c iM - i 
wrtjte (jf eaJled th*:^ ptupli' h 
that day 1 lit lud 10)4 du. v\ ^ 
wtifkcd \vith I wern ifii'>-*di 1 
at the apailjuciit, .u,.l ^cut < i 
of addre'ss aiul phiHU uiuid'^ a 
can buy^ and aclded u 11**1^ ti 
that the pcis^.^ii I %v at. ^ iililn i^i^ 

it) niy aLitit dfitl h.ipcci \ d tn 
keep* in l<Hith.. S«hui of [he ju \*i,Mr i 
me for thinking ul ih^^nj and .dni ^ 
( h t' rn h ave writ 1 1 n 1 » / l al h ^ i * * ! v [ n 4. t 
of theni are dead nov%^ <d 1 tuii . » aiid 
her oldest friends are ais*j 111 ^/t^,J^,^ 
She dues gel dt-prcsscfd stjinc iimt ? 
know whether i>ho told \<'Li tfiat inu 
cause ^tie hates [)i.nig f».Hi!itud 
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pendent on others— and I guess because she is 
old, and sometimes she must think about 
dying. But one thing- she never feels that we 
and the frienfls she was rcidly close to have 
forocjiten her. 

Let's exaniine udiat niakcs this an ideai situ? 
atioiK Mis? Anderscin, herself, is a speciaJ kind of 
per^cuL L'hu fact that she is still surrounded by 
famiK' and friends tells us that she'^tTlti always 
irne^ttd hcoclf in tjifiers, and the bread/she cast 
upon [lie water is now corning backjo her wlien 
she needs it. Sfie is fcjrtuiiate also: Her faiTuly 
ami friends are peopile of means. I hey can affcjrd 
to pay for her private phc)ne. VVheri I inler\'iewed 
tier, the Massachiisetts cousins had just leftj 
ha^nl,^ ipcri I severaJ days in rs-ew York, *'doirig 
ilu^ theater and inustfunis" and visiting ^liss 
A nt i c r H ( ) I J . Miss And e rs on is 1 u r k y al s c ^ i n a way 
[hdi all id \ Oil svill Luider?*ta!id; rhere is no evi- 
lit iu c id ia ^ailK incnlal syndi (a lie that a visit 
^saih her is a time fsf pjleasaiit, stirnulatmg, and 
i I i i !i 1 " I lUi-^ t ^ jii ^ e i sal i(j n. 

All id die^e ihnigh dfiwui Ali^.? Aodeisun hci 
.,1! aiid tua fanuly aiui friends are important. 
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l)eha\ed 10 sv^a s vvhu h lein 
i>iJs, ihc N intn)duced the tauidN 
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family's opportuniiy to observe life ^un the unit 
made them realize thai Miss AntUTSon and her 
family would not be able to have their frequent 
phone conversations if Miss Anderson were 
dependent on sonieone el^e lo get her lo the 
phone, ()r if she 4iad to shar^ the phone with 
others, 

3, Perhap*^ mosi imp<jrlant, Ironi iht^ bcgui- 
nirigj the staff made tieur the partnership be^ 
tween rnstitution and family and friends. The 
erTiphasis on the first few weeks was one way in 
which this partnership, was articulaied. Bnih the 
staff tiiid the faniil>^ k^iew that this was a tunc «d 
crisis for Miss Anderson. I heir 'g^>al helpi^^ 
Miss Anderson through this period was \\iv 
same, but ^there were-' tusks vshit h [\iv t>uiiil\ 
cc^ultl pertonn best, tint! snuiiarl) thk- nisuiutiwii 
was belter able to do <}ther ihuigs 

Lxamples i ) f THi^^i^ru (.ib\ i^mlis tn \ . hi uti>. * .i* h 
week help old pco[)lc arul thiMi tuuhihi .^ ihi mil^Ii 
the admiS-^hin yn>cchr% Uu i^nnw \s ii < ii .ulXj 
Miss Anderson's name pbitc svas already on the 

tit^tji itiicl ovci hta bcdi a va^lunltL i i iiiut \\!ih a 
i_ijrsa^<S hci liMjlUnitllc Mad fjft n pjcj^ajidi (bv 
lUirsini*, (ilc liiix, aiuJ I'fn id iLiiaps *K [ n i 
IllCIltS bad ill t< HiOiOr >i! tUiV is.Li>,.i.il i, 

tjegin jiL I i> ^ij!.. li y>i iuii, ii.i L..= i li'uu .1.. 

^dxetaillvc dliCtliM A L-li Liiiil ^ o; \. \ . ^ iu 

tii ihi/ ti4,iiu; was w.* i i/^.f.id. l,il>lt lli- i.il 

W<akri hfitl tit'rii il anti iimi i j U i lii 

iioic lii til I ti. JuU ... i ii a , ^ . ii, i ,j 

mur Wiih Xii.lt^^* . .! ii> ( sM.it .i 

di_l\ 1 li^- Illl.liliiii i m.'^ * I. .4..:! 

and all du f*'iiri i-uiii>l>uo . i. m. hi.diii-- 

(dtli, 40(1 it ads ft^, 1 l: 1 hi n i ; t 

All uf iht ^>c \ t ! I lii 1 n .a 
aild Wlthm di^ j/o* Hu d 



is 



1^ 



J, 



the biMiilx [uio u.^ ,a.iK: ( 

Aniit/isoii l.^id iJ\V.i In 1 
WOniaO Vvllb .Oiini^ pobi^ii -v: 

and niiikcup ^ 1 it i isit . i ,1 

trleods and li.^A K'^.^^ i . \ 

lUH^d Uii d \. alH .i< * b llK b. 1 | 

hut tailood liiija os%!i: ..nu 
rnakeiip kit niiil a mii ^\ 

Dies kOv \\ lii- I ' I ■ . ^. ij'l . 

v\ nh hi 1 iiild di t ilu . 1 Oil 1* V 

l"ia_d iei-cji\ttl .1 tk iihu i)l lu= > 
niadf ai rai i,k4i lai IU? tt,i uci ui.. . 
papei subsi np liuus I l,< \ kiii. .^ 
h a 1 1' d i o I ^ a k/c ? a i i i I ^ u i H • / \ v t. 
AtrUtiji vUile[?5 Mlss Nhti i^tai u .il l; ■ 
she accc'ptrd aiid \v i <■ ihi^ iiMs.ijm .i 
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that her frieiids had delivered to her.roum that, 
she remembered in our inter%ievv, helped make 
her feel **aull like a persun-nui just a case," 

Her niece had included also stationery, 
stamps, postcirrds, her pen and pencil set, and a 
box of thank-you notes, Thut bgx of ihank^you 
notes had speeial meaning which only her fan^ily 
arid fiiends could kncjw: Miss Anderson had 
t)cen raise d in a genteel traditiejn. Gifts were la 
be acknowledged immediately and in writing, 
d'lif inclusion of the box in the belongings she 
brought with her that she would continue to be 
abltj tija)bscr\e tbiih anieiiity - and also thai there 
would continue lo be gifts fyr which thanks 
\vi5idd be dueJ 

l\\vsv familial Ldsk>5 were fiununiforrn. lYw 
Uiiinl) xVds bci^innink^ ib^r piocess ot meeting 
Miss Aijdersc^irs idiosyncratic needs. They were 
making prosdsic rn^ for her beyond that which 
the instituiion c nuld cio for each al rn*-)re 
dsaii 700 ic^idcnth ami patienis. And they were 
i'Sf^erirncin^ —not just reading about or hearing 
.il.ioui pui lacrsliip bcawctro tlic institution 

a 1 1 1 1 [ b i i 1 1 

1^ X^>u Ut Kikf .1 ^^lluatUai \vtiUli 1^ lils^ 
>hii, iJial l.ti.iu., t 1*1 the t ij 4 uiii.'adiii tj.^ iil tilt: 
p. ill J [ s , jiO.il Ai.d Ills lajod) sltualk a Nil 
U.aiiiid|>C ,aau liil. a lUObud pjOJpntiaiy 
hui^ioi^ b .jio^ iliiCi d\ ti^.iii a inunuij^al aoitc 
o^titiutiO ikt.^pHdl uiti* vviu^b tiic naiiiiig 

If.-iii. b.iil .1 OiaJi.=itci a^iCcinCill Hc had LccO 
1 , i i i I d u i , It . I o u O lilt: street i ni . Auk ai u 1 b lit 1 
L.. , li > iktj, \i\ 4U1 i Loil ai i i r li) list lu,?s|jn.d .vht;iC 
ill b,..i It 111 ,liU d i^ii 4 \stc ks 

Ml Kui.dul|jh WAU IjiwUj^Im Uiv 
i iiSi, 0\ aiJi IjLibii.i i . i I * i »i 1 ijJ i!i .iL il .ad' lo l\\C 

,i ..Inii iiu I o \\ i lu; lo.^sfJltaJ oit *nda vvliith ific 
otu i.ast Of iht^ .lilinialsirat i)t n it ludcd iu>ttiU uii 
,J ibr i In uoo l.a 11 es ul bis bobpitallzatUjU , the 
ii..>ih5 the ill a^ih. .si i* \v.>ikup, the nicditoJ 
uiai iii t^iii^ i c^giuien tha[ hatl l)ccfi tollowcd; his 
!i id i ohilltli/i 1 at lloi. td di.^t bill gc , aild thcj 
li 1^1 nit 11 li* In iiiWiiS fd la 1 lit" UiilSln^i^ lionir 
i\ li f iCid i.il tilMcay, Wbdc iht: 
1 I L t ti n Ci 1 at^ I J t fib I a 1 ( ki s \ ^ it" 1 1 1 c 1 1" , ( h c I c" \y a ?> 
ii'-tbuii^ aljiiiil bii i ,i 1 h .11 wi tanill) Hlfs 
.iddiv-i-s . Jj-T ic. .iitU \ iSlid lo ibv sc, OuliOlaAcd 
""ptihia. Im lit jiiOltad*' x.cji ih' iiaiot; , ..uid ic 5.-3, 
.Mil jdi ait iii.Oil^ti id lilt u •i.aiij.U vvbi. ijvvticd 
ill. [M^tu dOi^lii >Usc vvh. ic he lived: Ihtit; WdS 
(u iiulnali ibai slif lidd bLcii ntadietl 
\sftvii WAS bosfji tail/.Cil iti thai she bad fjccn 
i.aoa. let tlunnk* hih (Une in the hospitdl ot at 
[iiiu .»i lil^ i!aiiri(ri ]ii i\]f nursini! hoaics 
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He was admitltd to the nursing hame within his Undlady, Ihv acldres^i bu()k= the kind you 
48 hours after the social workrr at the hospULiU buy in a dimt* store -\va^ an old one: There was 
had phuned the administrator aboui him. All little in it--m«)St of the names had been crossed 



phuned 

that the nursing \unnc stuff knew was that a 
white rnalev age 71, organic mental KN'ndrome, 
severe, Medicaid patient, was to be admitted and 
that he had ^'derived paximum iherapeuiic 
benefit" from his hospital care, but would con- 
tinue to need skilled nursing uuc 

The nursing hcsme wa*s a small unc, aud tlic 
elaborate system of interdepartmental v\riiLtii 
communications, required in the hirt^e in&iitu = 
tion to which Miss Anderson ha<i bciMi adjuiited, 
had not been dtncloped, liiere wah liu c tiipis 
bed in a double it)i>ni, ihc iuhci ^aliLiiL wd:^ 
Mr* LmiddU, at)uut Mr. K£iiu_h»lpb s agt% svhi'liad 
Parkui^oriS disease Iht da\ httwie Mi Kan 
dt^lph was tu be adnuilt-ii iHi- adniiniMidi?.. , the 
director of ^l^^S!^1,^ seilsi.Ch, and (ht- r^i-. lal 
VVOrkei /at I Iv 1 tics \vtj|kLi i. . iii^i.h tlii 

decision at-^iUil the liMun .ir. .I^IHiu n l , auil k U 

f fied the chief dietician, head housrkv epes , :inti 

die ihlvt liUiNt i^iW lilt uiili Hit sw.ikil 

went up ii-^ sLc All. LiU. iau i itll ioh. tiiai Mi 
Kanthjlpli uiaiid cornn^L ni ifu i. si \a\ 

Mi I ant la** 111 ai i led a.iiil 1 . .. ll> !. »>1 

iicli^td; 4*1 h w' »d ,iiul i aiiii^ tl.ili .-^ h. 1^. \il 



htUul cat h.l.H hinth xvhtJ hn.. i ^ :j,.,[i..nai 

liieraps, aiul talk \ ids hiiii ii i- 1 1 iips - 1 ! ( 

en J> 'lie n I i lu 

Ul Ah . I M. i.Mi 
I., i t. L ...d\ 



111! .it 



a I 1 h a J , N n ! i- 1^ Ml I a I ! £\1 a u \i .t 
t U .* I d d u' i t . . ' 1 1 . i t M . - s \ I .1 ^ 5 > 

S\ il^ fit. . it dill 

1 1 W h p i (V i.1 ( t j . ) 1 ( 

\V lU ii Mi f< ail , l^ I 
AS (aki n In . n . I i. . ^ * i 
Ul h Ih d. lie \^ u i 
c t 1 1 J 1 I t * » > ^ 1 i I i h h i 

I ,111 d ,11 4 % i 1 w ' \ 

iiu.n fi 1 , { h . 1 u t .1 
pflN .^K a i Ml i lu 1 , ltd 
ti 1 s t . 1 . In \ a> i >i , ^ I \ > 

I I .III I lia 

Mfcaiii..., a » i 

1 t," V t / I 1 1 WkT I \ ^ . , . > i ' ■ ^ 1 

t>t t It 1/ , . a u. 1 I I h r . L u 1 , i 
the tu U*!i . -a . ti i ll u > M I 

t (line su I!. Ll -.i aII n o, . . d 
in It. n> .iOUi ( 1 . 1 1 > . ■ ai It 
tntuK,*, a traiiNlNii'i ladu 
adihesh fM.ok. Hn, \ db ( . tl^ i * oi 
Sfitial StnuillN anO Mrtlit ,it i id^ o \ li d. 
wallrf arMl an i i{?*TH 1 1 U a n < n caLtl *>i! \s bl li \a 
^iJtteti t ht" nann/. addir'^^ |di.iif ihiiub' ■ 
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out, but one caught the administrator's eye, It 
was Man Randolph. There HTre sevpal addresses 
and phone luunbers idl (Tussed oiii, but the last 
one not trossed oiji was a ward number and 
building at a State iticiital hospital. 

ITie luu^in^ [ujine sttifl, ^T course, would have 
pieteiied an intake protess like that of Miss 
Anclersun's. The al)seni.c of the oppxirtuniiy for 
Mich a process and the inadequacy oi the hospi- 
Lal records wt' iC huwc\ er, nothing new to thern, 
Al diou^h ihcN t ejrnplaiiied among ifiernselves 
ahoiii iht tailuic^ <)t thcf hospital b ud i , Lhcy 
kncs\ abt^ Llial the ^ut ial seniccs deparinicnl of 
die h^^^fjlcil \\ as ?je\ eiel\ lincierslatlcd. Aiui thtjy 
kiH vv also ihat paUenir. like Mi. Randolph ^ 
\\ \[\\ iiij taiiuU I. J iiiien tde In his l^eludl^ viewed 
\i\ inaii) diT .ilalt a^ a ''sliUple senile'' V^ho 

ittjUlii ti ''wids . u^ti»Ji.:il taic' weie Scith>iii 

assiirned pnoriix e 

Ibt liUi^iliiL^ [iiMiit r^laK \\ as vC% e I Wt ii Ke d. 

il.Lit utit 1^1 lain . hal .Ul lahk a^^lgl iniC H Ih, 
hitt ill i.i [\uj -.Uilj in tlir ssandh td die 

1 il u 1 K. I / a: (U Ii i , :^ \\ Kt i ''J^'^ ^ ^d all 
[i.iih: ..1 ..i^ iliL atliiiO.lHti aha [m.i It, "Wc oil 
jaith i, \^ L v^C i^ lU-udLd In die ^all\ uCt'ks 

id Ah RaMdM[)hS lih' in ilu= hi)nu% tjit most 
nii|f.Mi ll lasl^i :w i* . i,ii»|at It (if^ paptjj 

wuik i.t^i.^aiN In o iiMtju.senu'nt t<. bek rilain 

ih.il di' "l,.i:A- \ a .Mi i i I lAiu < aiiii iii,th^U| alul 
J, - u d. d n . ^ ' (h.ii lu it t dtd ir 

[,t Lu, I'l - Ui. d .aid 1*. (mK III the I alijau\, 
^ ill Lit 1 h mO a. i tl Mis i ^ai i.ai ni pai tn u 
It. tsind Alj k it, i tU ^Ij 1 1 s jae-.eijtg and 
iis ^ dt d linji i;- ^M. inUUiiC' In bt a Ini^sf . .ii ul 
i , i li , ! I 1 i i.. i|n.ini . t (t .i I hf .tail wk'ii/ f 1 CijULiit 
..liil L iiidhiii^ lb. Hi Oo.i i .aisii.iilnt4, i>ut die 
^ nd 1 d Itil:'' aOijUii,^ liiai. Ilkt die liOin, t u 
\ hli 1, Ali.^s .\,itirinon hiiii 'i'l lit; hat I plnlC.t^ 
^ . . 1 , t \ ) ih li In J 4 lit a ' % \ . M K \x 1 lit t .liinlu s 
itt\ \ ^it n, 111 fi.il \i^ S\i>> l.tiiidau'.^ l.itilh 

li.I , ii ,1 111 I hi i:d>aiiU .aOi 1 t ihtit wtit ilay.^ 
\, li , i\..s %K^h d dit ut.i iM-i , j lU Ic ^t.i i til di hd, 
Mfuij d. Hiiinb dit: hiatit Ul ilitaii :?et.nieil ex 
* i -1 ra \ h i t 1 1 1 , ll 1 1. 1 1 1 1 i 1 i 1 1 i " nil hi? , J 1 a n 1 1 A 1 1 

K >l J 1 d I J dl t i I I tit 1 ^ I U> ll ,i\> i i i \ d , L 1 t I , C \\ iAS I It: 

dul rwit aN^tti t liln and dnlii l t ia»%t 

ans. lit ti alat Iht ,.ia^r'^ i. >\cs al the * ntl 
\ |ii >, \, t t k li.^had. d "Mi 1< aiitl.d|di .-^t Liih"^ lu 
(.,k eat ti da} a^ It ..Ui.o \ ilhoul tpu^^ina! or 
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objection. He secni*^ to like his radioy and when 
he is taken to the Lounge, he remains in frunt of 
the TV until he js.ret^imed to his room. His 
appetite is good, and he sleeps both during the 
day and at night." 

Staff talked with him; he was at fable, but his 
memor>^ was hazy and his altcnlion span limited. 
So staff jquestioned him little aboui his lif^ be- 
fore he carnt to the nursing hnmcs which he 
called **the hospilal*" and mustly convtMsalion 
was about the daily routine. It svas several vvecks^ 
before anyone had time to tr\^ to find t)uL murt' 
a^out Mn RandDlph. One Sunday morning the 
administratir, director of nurern^, and social 
worker were talking- the social worker had >si>me 
time before the a{ terntJoii prcjgrairi ^>c^tui and 
t h e re we re ^ < > e nib rgc nc\v^^ So s 1 u- t al I e d i b e 
landlady whose name had appecucd vn ihehuhpi 
tal record, 

I he laridhKly had vviiiitii jtd .d**ai! Mr. R.in 
dc)Iph. She had been c alleil wbt-ii ticj \\d^ dti 
mitted to the hospitai and u vva?? stic wdu-j Odtl 
gathered up hijs bch H]t4nii^?» atul fJitnl^b^ ihcni m 
his suiletLse to tlnj hospiuil She hdci sccw hini 
then; he didn'i r(M,i>gni/:e lit i antl tht liui.^i b.iil 
told fici dial tH%w^1uT(rui!d..i.tj (t tll\ I. t- .i 

nursni^ Iiimih iJtic^ juid ^tditd hi i i,in% iiu^.i \.. 
tell ht r vvbjt [i iiif^j3Jii>^ hiijjic 

The landlady Cvas reliestil itiat Mju 
had taken (Aer " Mi- Kaiiil*dph h^U d in ti. i 
home fur several s eai> ^he didn'f reniendna josl 
huvv It^ii.^- He \ ti.^ ti [laii^h ill ii> dud p,iii.i% \ 
djdrrt work rt/^uhiii) l/ni puul his icwi 

on time and, up t^^ d.. Lu i uu i wiiib,. Ijcdinv 
he went tt> the hi.>splial ii.i.iu I [*>,u[>!t- 

1 ben be had fjeguii '"a-- ti^,; .itiiUi.^i .lini 
several lui niht ! iriid.-e^ tidi.lt uijplauii i He 
played hjs radio biit 'd rn^tit and talked ii. lain 
sell and HorneiiiiUfs pouritlc'cl ^'ii ibc tjinji.-j id ilu 
ruoms iicar bis. StiC bad ^p.^ki-ii i.» hiiii ali.H.u 
this; "I figuied be was ^oni^ sriiib .u^d I s^as 
ing [i> tiave lo do ^wiiieiiniiii /' ISui [bcu lie had 
been pu keci oj, aod i.ikioi lu d.i ti *'*pii.J "i i 
wasn ' t 1 n y ^ u i s a n s n o 'i c 

The Jandlady tluliid ka^,^ ... i. h ,i . .i i.i: 
family: fie had ii-Ul tuji diatru h^n b^ oti 
years a^tJ 'dnai li [jadi! i ^-d ^ ui Hui di^ 
landlady i.iid kntn^ %dM, du Aiai , H ai i .1. ..Ipi in 

his address b<>()k wa:' (/ac linl^lioah, M It 

<)f yearn before, ^hc had jikI liirn in ihe hcdl d.^ 
he was leavmg ihe house witti ^ouic jjatka^cj^ in 
hisuirms. Maybe it was b«:c£tii?'i n wa:^ du Cihn .i 
masSietison, bui hjr the first tune Mi Raiid(4jj|i 
told m!l<landladN' abciut hi', (iau^bho vvbif bad 
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been in and out of the State mental hqspital 
for several years. She was the only fajnily Wr. 
Randolph had in N'ew Ynrk. He hadn^t been a 
good father to her; he had deserted his wife and 
small children. He rhought the rest of the faniily 
lived in Calib)rnia stJinewbere. 

The hindlady didn't knovv how Mary ajid her 
father had found each other; all she knew after 
that Christmas Day was that Mary was his family 
and that he visited her at the hospi taJ regularly. 
The social worker asked the landlady if she was 
interested in visiting Mr. Randolph, explajning 
again that her name appeared on the hospital, 
a 1 1 d now t h e nursing h oriie , rec o r d . No, th e 1 and' 
ladv haci he^r ovvn p roblems; her nariie was listed 
Isecause Mr. Randolph's rent was paid in advance 
and she had held the roorii for him. that month 
and tbtri I u rued hi^ belongirigs over to the 
\ 1 i}S piidl.. S h e 1 e 1 1 u J rry f o r M r. R an d ol ph, bu I 
rbere'rc a lot like him in this eity, and ^c's liicky- 
lie's vvbere he is^ 

I tie bociaJ wtjrkei wriUc notes on the conver- 
haiion anci later in the day she and the adrninis- 
i/iioo a^ired diat she should ton tact the Stale 
iMyiiifji CaJ= H\ i\\h lime, 1 ihink you vvho have 
kiuMvii and tarid foi luany Mu RtUidoJph's 
oiitii J M. aid ki^v ilic ^tdft felr Mr, Randolph 
\\ a-ri loii,i;*.'i i\\c n_i jn t ri ndjles onie, nice 

[jaiitrii in C^T 3 or Nlr. Landau's r^omrnatej or 
"itu (>Mh'' v^bi^ i diiK in liuiii d hnspual in 
NOvi. inber. 'there was a life histon' to be under- 
htui Mi ti>i diciL Hvtss .SiaiJCi aie \vh 4) had beeri 
n ii[ J i. 1 uiji I i^f bi.ii, .iiid Uiaybc -jUst maybe-- 
Mdi y -a id 1 i-i ifiihci iiij^hi stdl need cath uthci 
ajid k've tdth ultici. I hc L oJl ii^ llic Stale hospi- 
(al ^^^ks hitidt^ di ?5i l.blIi^^ Monday inurning: it wa^ 
Wtdiiesdas befoit: the hoeial worker there Could 
[id.k dowh. itic in foniiatiuiL xMar^' was living in 
a h al t a% h o e t jp e rate d b y ih t: h oSp i tal, S+lC' 
.^idl ieturiicd iij (he hospital taiec a weekj and 
du .vdsiid vVurkiriH y^^^ B'^*^ ^be had been "out" 

i niiJiidis vvl til lujsi^n tjf UiUible^ 

I he litjfpiuil s4.>Lidl vv^jiker knew troin the 
. iatl ab<ujl li, i tiiai Ml Randolph was listed 

iuM i)f kui ajid that he did vi^it her. The 
}H..,jj|i.:d re.uiii. vven: mn etari|jlete; the sacial 
\s .iik^- I * as i!£_sv i4 5 the i. tL^e, 1 lieie vvaS hu riota= 
II ..ii Uulii dilii^ dj ai ttuJ s Utt sycic dVVarC that 

Ml Kdiui<ilph lidii ^.li^ppcd visiting or that any 
alu aijjf bad bin e n iridde to « on tact him then or 
s\ fit 11 Aliii) was iransf erred t«j the halfway 

h * ill m ' 
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ipsychlatrist ifrenl^aiylhiTii else was done. The 
hospital's treatment goal was to help Mary make 
it as long as she could in' the community i She 
wai getting along well with the other patients in 
the halfway hdlise md was less frightened of 
traveling between the house and the hospital and 
^oing some of the markfting for the house. But 
her hold^on reality was tenuous, the prognosisi 
guarded at best; and there was no staff member 
in the hospital or the house who knew where 
Mary's father was in her mind and heart* 

The psychiatrist was consulted^ What a good 
and modest professional he must have been! He 
had only known Mary since she had been in the 
hdfway house; their time together was regular, 
but brief, and it was spent in checking the 
psychotropic drugs she was on and reviewing 
the events of the past week and the goals for tfie 
next* He didn't know how she would respond to 
being told about her father, but he thought it 
was worth the risk, and, best of all, he would 
take responsibility both for the decision and for 
talking with Mary . 

Mary^s troubled life history' had taught her 
the saddest of all lessons ^ never to count on 
anyone or to hope that today's happiness would 
last. Her father*s early desertion and then 
occasional phone calls and letters, follovved by 
long "periods of silence, had been part of this 
painful education. She told the dcKtor that, 
when her father began visiting her in the hospi- 
tal, she was happy, and, even when the visits 
were regular for months and months, she wcU 
corned each one but never let herself hope for 
another one. She had at least learned not to 
blame herself, not to wonder what she had 
done that made him stop commg. And she dso 
knew he was the way he was; it wasnM his 
fault. 

This was how she had figured it out, and, even 
after she was out ot the hospital, she said, she 
hadn't thought about trying tf? Ctill him ot that 
he might be ill and not able to visit or write her. 
The doctor explained where her father vvas; thai 
his memory was not good; that, if she visited 
him, he might not recogni/c her or remember 
that he had a daughter. Could she stand that? 

Since Mary was a veteran Stale hospital 
patient, she knew many people like that. It 
wouldn't frighten her or surprise her, ^though 
he was her father and she would be sad to see 
him that way and to have him not know her. 
But mayt)e seeing her would hrl|) him, aiul they 
were all each other had, 
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Kiaiy visits refalaTly noM^every Sunday afte^ 
noon, the way her father visited her. He always 
recogn^es her^ as Someone he knows | m^t of 
the time he knows she's Mary, his daughter, but 
sometimes he gets mixed up and thinks she*s 
his jjsten No one knows how long it vrill last, 
and Mary is sti|l in the halfway house, still afraid 
to think^abbut trying to work again. 

Mr. Randolph clearly enjoys getting dressed 
up on Sunday's, and he likes going to the Sun- 
day aftemoon refreshnieht hour with Mary. 
Diagnostically he's prett)SQUch the way he wai 
when he came in* Maybe Mary's visits have 
slowed the process of decline; he sleeps less in 
the daytime than he did. But no one can really 
say. Two things are certain, though: Mn Ran- 
dolph is a person to M^ and Mrs. Landau, 
particularly to her, and the roommate situatfon 
is now no more difficult that the usual. And 
second, the staff feels that the reunion of Mary 
and her father is a success story, all the more so 
because of the circumstances of Mr. Randolph's 
admission and his family-life history. 
V= I have told the story in detail because Mr. 
Randolph's situation is somewhat typical and 
because the nursing home in which he lives did 
not have fully staffed departments. What it did 
have, however, as I have noted btefore, was a 
philosophy of care which 'included the families. 
The staff knew, in the words of the adminis- 
trator: 

There is only so much we can do. Families 
Mike Mrs. Landau give us trouble 'sometimes, 
but Pve been here 20 years and I know— the 
trouble is almost always worth it, The patients 
need their families and so do we.- 
C. One more example of the beginning rela- 
tionship between staff and family can be told 
with less detail because you've already met Mrs.. 
Barth and know the circumstances of her admis- 
sion and how she and her son look back on it. 
rhe home to which she was admitted had a fully 
staffed and highly credentialed social services 
clepartment. It had a waiting list, so there were, 
with rare exceptions, at least several months be- 
tween application and admission. 

An intake worker waj immediately assigned 
to each family at the point when the formal 
written app^^cati()n was received, and the worker 
saw l)f)th r^embers of the family and the old 
person a minimum of at jeast twice during the 
applicat ion|^3rc5cess. I here were forms lo guide 
the intake wcirker at the time of her initial inter 
view and for suhsequent contacts between that 
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tions aboull^^rdtocol for recording the intake 
proem are included in Appendix to this 
mmuil because, m 1 completed my>studyj it 
seemed to me that there were additional content 
areas that^were important t^it that had not been 
included in prptocols I knew ^bout in New York 
City or in the Brody publication, 

I have also included in the Appendix copies of 
the application for admiiiron and a number ot 
th^fonni used in the intake process in one long- 
t^nh cw-e facility in New York— the one to 
Mrs. Barth came. As you will sec when 
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you review this application and the other intake 
forms, th^re^s considerable attention paid to 
family composition and relationships during the 
intake process, and then provision is made for 
transmission of relevant information to other 
departments in the facility* 

Mrs. Earth's situations was^ therefiore, unlike 
Mr* Rmdolph*s in that there waf an intake 
procedure, ideal in the time provided for it, and 
a staff assigned to help Mrs. Barth and her 
family. Unlike Mn Randolph, without her or her 
family's knowledge she was not transferred from 
one facility to anothen On the day of her 
admission, the home staff was^ not confronted, 
as was the staff who greeted Mr, Randolph, by a 
new patient about whom they^knew almost 
nothing and whoxould tell them little. 

Moreover, ^^^Barth was different % an im- 
portant way fr^^ny of the other people whose 
stories have been told. Yet she is no stranger to 
you; you work with Mrs. Earth's and their fami- 
lies all the time and they present some of^e 
^ost painful and difficult challenges you face. 

You will remember that 5 years after Mrs, 
Barth's admission, when I interviewed her and 
her sun» she said that she still felt that she 
should have been pennitted to remain in her 
apartment, and her sun, knowing full well how 
his mother had felt then and how she still 
viewed the situation, nonetheless stated his be- 
lief that the decision which he and his brother 
had made had been for the best, The notes of 
the intake worker, written at the time of Mrs. . 
Barth*s application and admission, testify to the 
pain and uncertainty she experienced. 

Mr, Barth had made the initial call and had 
been sent the application materiaL He explained 
in an early phone conversation with the intake 
worker that his'father had recently died and that 
his mother was at his home. TTc told the worker 
that he and his brother and the rest of the 
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fimily dUb^t^ink bis mother^ would eiier warit 
to confe to a hdrne* awd he estpldned why the 
fMnily thought this w^ the best arrangement. 
The question was how to convince his mother. 
The worker wrote^ ■ 

I told Mn Earth that ibis was not im un- 
usual^ situation md ^at we had found that if 
the fmily moved sfowly, gave the mother a 
chmice to diink and talk about it^ md ex- 
plained to her their reasons it often helped. I 
told Mr; Barth about our Sunday open houses • 
^nd guided tours for prospective applicants 
and their families and suggested that this 
might be Something the family could do. 

I s^d I could understand their conqem 
about her health md her being alone lo much, 
but IT^o questioned whether maybe thay 
might notro^^oving too quickly. It was such 
a short time since Mr, Barth Senror had died, 

Mn Barth knew this; he md his brother and 
everyone in the family had talked it oven But, 
they had decided even before Mn Barth's 
death that the home was the best place for 
both his father and his mothen 

Now with his father gone, they were even 
suren Ouire was the home they wanted for 
her; they knew how good it was. They con* 
tributed rtioney to it each year through one of 
.Mn Barth's friends who was on the Board* 
And it was right on the way fr^m Mn Barth's 
office and home so he could visit frequently. 

They knew our admissions policy and were 
afraid that if they waited, Mrs. Barth wouldn't 
be well enough to be accepted^^ And they 
knew also about the new building and wanted 
her to have a room there before it got full* 
Even in his house, she was alone too much, 
and they were afraid she would go down hill 
the way they had seen others do* 

Then Mn Barth said, **Mom will do what 
we think is best. She's always been that way. 
We just want to make it as easy for her and 
us as we can*" 

This was the end of the notes, and 4he next 
recording was of another phone cdl alittli over 
a week laten Mr. Barth and his brother had 
brought Mrs. Barth to the home that Sunday 
and had shown her rooms in the new building. 
They had gotten her to sign the application 
form, and Mn Barth was dropping the completed 
forms that afternoon on his way home* He 
hoped the first medical and social services 
appointment could be scheduled soon. 

The appointments were scheduled for 2 weeks 
later. Mrs, Barth was accompanied by both of 
her sons and her daughtersMn^aw. One daughter^ 
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in-law remained vdA Mi^. Barth while she was 
being examined the rest of the finily came 
to bepn the soclai service appointment* The 
worker described the family— Aey were good- 
looking well-dressed people in their early 50's, 
articulate, poi^^d, not entirely^comfortable, but 
with the tension that is to be expected* \ 

Richardj the pldest aid Jso most affluent 
smir took the lead, but all three participated* 
There was no sigrl* of disagreement among 
them; they had given care fuJ thought for 
some time to what arrangements should be 
made for their parents. They knew about sen- 
ior citizens hotelSi and in fact one daughter- 
in-law's mother was living happily in one of 
them, ^, 

**But she's different than Mother Barth,** 
the daughter-in-law, said. *'My father died 
when she was in her 60's and she was still 
young enough to make a life for herself, And 
she was always more social=she played cards 
and had a lot of friends and used to go to 
Florida every year. And she's healthier than 
Mother Earths so the hotel is fine for her, be- 
cause she really doesn't need much help. 

**But Mother Barth wouldn't like the hotel 
any better than here^ and she wouldn't get the 
care she needs. I've seen people like her; they 
just sit in their rooms and they end up in^a 
place like this anyway." 

The worker ngted further. 

I asked about other alternatives™ the possi- 
bility, of delay, of trying out her returning to 
her apartment with a part-time companion, 
etc. 

The three exchanged glances among them- 
selves* and there was silence for a mumeat 
and then Michael spoke. They understood I 
was doing my job. They knew Mrs. Barth 
didn't want to come to the home. But I had 
to understand; they love Her; they're not 
' planning to dump her on us. But they really 
haVe thought for over a year now about what 
was best. There are also other people— the 
one daughter-in-law's mother in th& hotel and 
the other daughter-in-law has both her par- 
ents. They're all okay rtovv, but they're old, 
too, and the family has them to think of. 
There are all their children too who still need 
help. All four lire working hard, and then 
Richard spoke again. "Mom just doesn't 
realize how many demands she makes on us = 
the shopping that can't wait, the doctor's 
appointments, and the phone calls- at II of 
12 at night—sometimes at 6 in the morning. 
That's been going un for a year ur so now/' 



The clinic nurse called to that Mrs* Earth 
had been medically approved for thS maximum 
personal assistance unit in the health-related 
facility and that she and h^r daughtefMn-law 
were on their way to the worker's office* The 
recommended placement v/ithin the home was a 
kind of confirmation of the fmily'i view of 
Mrs. Earth's inability to livt alone ^i^ven with 
day time help. And it added reality to their con- 
cern about whether she would be able to be 
medically approved for admission to diis hom©^^^ 
if they waited much longer* . 
The worker wrote i 

Mrs. Barth is a tiny, frail lady. Her face is 
sad and tean come easily, particulariy as sheL. 
talks about her husband and their apart- 
ment* She re^ached out to touch her sons and 
daughter-in-law, £md Richard helped her into 
the chair by my desk. 

I went out to get her some tea, and also 
give her a few minutes aJone with her family. 
' When I returned, I said to her that I had got- 
ten to know her family, except for her 
daughter-in-law who had been widi her* Now 
I'd like to get to know her* Did ihe feel well 
enough to talk for a few minutes? 

She looked appealingly at her family; they 
were moving toward the door. All touched 
her as they left, and Richard reminded her 
that she had just gone through the waiting 
room right near my office where they would 
be. 

The worker recorded their talk; it was as Mrs. 
Barth remembered it when I interviewed her 5 
years later* She wanted more time and then she 
would be ready to return to her apartment with 
a lady to clean and shop fur her. She wasn't 
sick, only weak and tired now because of her 
husband's recent death. Mostly the worker 
listened, and then^ because Mrs. Barth had had a 
long morning and was obviously very tired, she 
suggested to Mrs. Barth that they stop now and 
make another appointment. 

The worker and Mre. Barth went to tl^e wait- 
ing room; the worker said she thought, that it 
would be best if Mrs. Barth and whoever could 
come on another day. 

I knew this was an inconvenience and the .. 
family wanted a decision then. It could have 
been done^ I think, because Mrs* Barth feels 
like the kind of woman who lets her family 
decide things for her. 

But I thought it was too soon for her, and 
that her sons in particular, will feel less guilty 
V if they dun't push her so hard right now. 
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When I said that anpther appointment 
'^^^Wp^'fer^WW-^'tf^ WW so tirtd 

--the chUdmn looked annoyed. But Rich wd 
r/.^said it aU ci|^vwd we made m i^^point-^ 

ment for the follov\dng week. 

This time the worker iawjyj^Barth alone first* 
It was early in the morhing&d Mrs, Earth' 
S€€s3i^d stronger ^d m^e able to t^k, 

"We"^overed much ^e lame ground bs wc 
had before, I had talked to the doctor in the 
meantime about how realistic Mrs, Barth/s 
hope to rettiw\ to htfr apartment was/ Dn 
GoodniaA said that with Mrs, Barth the prob= 
lem was more psych ologicy and socid than 
medScal* The course of her heart dise^e was 
unpredictable; she could have a fatal attack 
tomorrow or she could live for many more 
yearSp The rheumatism was painful^ but not^ 
disabling— although between the two condi- 
tionSj she couldn't do heavy cleanings climb 
too many stepSj or walk long distances. 

But pr. Goodman felt the overriding prob- 
lems were dependency and loneliness and 
fear* She needed people around her and the 
assurance of help whenever she needed it. 
"Life didn't prepare her to Jive alone, and 
she's a smart woman and she knows this 
about herself— even though she won't admits 

With what the doctor had said in mind, I 
told Mrs. Barth of the doctor's judgment 
that she needed the kind of security the home 
could provide* As he predicted* she denied 
this, saying all she needed was help with 
laundry, heavy cleanings shopping, and get- 
ting to her clinic appointments. 

We went round and round about this. I did 
ask her about living with the children and this 
she flady ,rejected*i She had friends-who had 
done it: "No matter how much the children 
love you and you love them, it starts good 
and ends bad. I have good sons and daughters- 
' in-law; they'd do this for me—but, never, I'd 
rather come here or die alone in my apart- 
ment than that." 

Finally after a lot more talking, I said, 
\*Mrs. Barth, your family really worries about 
you [and I listed what they had talked about] . 
They think this is best for you. Could we talk 
about what it is about the home that you 
don't like?" 

Oddly ^there weren't many things. Maunly 
Mrs. Barth didn't like many people besides 
her family* She got along all right; she didn't 
fight or anything, but she liked her pnvacy. 
And she wasn't sick— that was the main thing 
—she didn't need a place like this and she 
wanted her own apartment. 



The worker sununarized what they had laid 
and then suggested tfiat Richwrd cdmi m* totf 
she told him what they had talked about with 
M^, Barth nodding afreenSent andj iecording td 
the worker's note, lookkig uixiouily all the 
while at Richard's face, - 

= There came a moment, [the worker re- 
carded] when Mrs, Biurth gave invalid all 
three of us knew it.^Richard n$d been talking 
about what a good modier Mi^* Balrth is and 
how much they love her. He ^minded her 
how often they visited Mr, & Mi^. Barth^md 
how many weekends Mr^ S: Mrs,. Barth 'had 
spent at his or his brother's house* 

He said that wasn't going to chwge and 
that one of the reasons they had chosen this 
home was so he could drop by on his way to 
and from the office. He laid Uiey worried il 
the time about her md if they knew she was 
hercj then they wouldn't have to worry so 
much. **We love you, Momj and we want the 
best for you and this is the best," 

There were tears in his eyes and Mrs, Barth 
was ctying. Mr, Barth got up and hugged her, 
and I went out and got coffee and tea for all 
three of us. 

^e didn't talk much after that, Mr, Barth 
knew the procedure and that it would be 
several weeks before we called Mrs, Barth to 
come look at available single rooms. And all 
three of us seemed drained.- ^ 
As I walked them to the door, I asked 
Mrs. Barth how she felt. She was quiet, cling- 
ing to Richard: **VVhat's done is done," was 
all she said. 

The intake worker's notes include her contact 
with the entire family when they came to choose 
Mrs. Barth's room. 

We are all sitting in the room Mrs. Barth 
had chosen. Her daughters-in-law were figi^ 
ing out where her TV and radio would be 
placed. The children kept asking her prefer- 
ences, but she would say, "whatever you 
think," 

Someone said something about the closet 
not being large enough for Mra. Barth ward- 
robe. 1 agreed and said that we did have 
' storage jpace for out-of-season clothing* 
Where families could, -we ^bought, though, it 
was better if these clothes were kept at one of 
the family's houses. 

Richard said, ^That's v^at we'll do, Mom. 
Wj'll take good care of your other things and 
we'll shift stuff back and forth as you need it. 
You'll be coming to our house for weekends 
often, so it Won't be any groblem— and we 
have the space," 
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^iM^Mfs. BarUi-s pnanCi and Michael, the son, 
said» **Yw know, Mom^ 1 want to tdk to you 
evCTy day or lo-^tfit way weVe always done.** 
1 picked up on that and said it might help if 
knew A^at their schedtile of visiting and 
phonini had been so we could make sure that 
It remaiud that way. There were some poli* 
cies about people being away from the home 
for more th^., a day that they needed to 
7 kijow so they cpiild pluv 

The one problem tha.t we foresaw was the 
family and Mrs. Barth's wish for her to con- 
tinue to see her own physiatrist. I explained 
that complete medical care was provided at 
the home— including phyiiatrics and physical 
therapy— Mid that it seemed to work better if 
our medical staff took full responsibility. 

This upset Mrs. Barth. I felt uncomfortable 
because knew that our doctors don't like 
this kind of arrangement. Richard's wife saw 
my hesitation and Mrs. Barth's upset; and said 
that maybe she could talk to * . . i the mem- 
ber of the board whom the family knovv^^ and 
it could be worked out. Everyone nodded* 
and quickly went on to something else. 

The other interesting family discussion was 
about a big family party^ corning up the week 
after Mrs. Earth is scheduled to come in. One 
daughter-in-law thought it might be better if 
Mrs, Barth's admission were def^^ed until 
after the party **to make things easier." 

Mrs. Earth said she didn't think she should 
plan on coming to the party» She moved her 
hands in a helpless sort of way and said some- 
thing about everyone would be so busy and 
Coming to get her would just be extra work 
and worry for them. 

Richard put his hmd on her ^rm. His voice 
changed — I had not heard him speak to his 
mother like this. It wasn't hostile, but there 
was anger and he was very firm. lie said 
'*Momj you're not going to do this to us. 
You're coming here on ... , and the Satur- 
day before the party 'ril pick you up and 
you 11 sleep over and I'll bring you back after 
the party Sunday night or on Monday on my 
way to work.'* v , 

Mrs. Earth said something like whatever \ 
you wantj and the moment passed. The othtrs 
looked relieved and I saw the two daughters- 
in-law look at each other and one shnigged 
her shoulders, 

Later when Richard and I were alfjne, I 
brought the subject of the party up. Richard 
said his mother had always been like this: she 
had always depended on hi^ faLhcr md hiiiu 
as the oldest son, to make decisions. She 



\: ^ways had swd ghg didn*t want to b€ v%^^, 
burd€n--*thgt what she wanted *wasn*t as 
important m what the funily wimted, ' 

•**But Mom's an ejipert — when shf:w^ts 
to, she lets us know, she's sacriflcing Jfierself 
to us. She can make us feel good ai^i^gilAty» 
and somehow a lot of Umes, ihe^ftnfcr way 
--^but it doesn't look like she^ myAing, 
; **On tfie party— she was just making it hard 
for us. Even if she were in her apartment, I'd 
still have to pick her.up and everything. She 
just was reminding ui that she didn't want to 
come to the home, and maybe puniih us a 
little by not coming to the party. 

"But we can't let her do this— it took m^^a 
long time to learn what she was doing "and 
how to hmdie it. It wouldn't have been good 
to postpone her coming in until after the 
parly. She Mid the rest of the family have to 
see that she's not shut up in here." 

The worker's notes concluded with her assess- 
ment of the family situation and recoramenda* 
tions for the plan of c^e for Mrs* Barth* The 
assessment included the notation that Richard 
was clearly Mrs. parth's key .relative but that 
staff should be dert to the necessity to include 
Michael in the plan also. The worker thought 
that the family party was very important and 
that staff should be alerted so that there were no 
institutional obstacles to Mo. Barth's going. 

The social services records from that time 
included memos toother departments informing 
them that Mrs. Barth would be away for 2 
nights; to pharmacy to make provision for the* 
medication she would need; to the aide to make 
sure that Mrs. Barth had any help she needed in 
getting her clothes ready, etc. There was a hand- 
written note from the worker to her supervisor' 

Vm afraid Mrs, Barth may find some reason 
not to go. We've got to be sure everyone 
understands how important it is. 

There were the notes from the cas^^onfer- 
ence held a wfeek after Mrs. Barth's admission. 
The plan included trying to get Mrs. Barth to 
come to the new residents group and to go to 
arts and crafts. She was seen by staff as quiet 
and depressed and living only for visits and 
phone calls from her family. The party was dis- 
cussed; it was reported that Mrs. Barth had told 
staff that she didn't feel well enough to go; that 
it was too much trouble for the children; that it 
didn*i rcaJJy make uriy difference if she was 
there, 
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, "ti^ isii^^^mim^ ^ prowd€ suppprti to: die 
?lS^nOSplte Bffl^ not ^ 

been ^mdoned by reminding her of how often 
Ac tm^y was at Ae home (daily in A^e eariy 
weeki); md for the worker to talk %^^we two, 
brotheri about how staff might helpw 

Mrs, Bardi did %o to the party; she did tibt 
jota the s€wt««dents group, And^ as we saw 
when we first met her Mid her son 5 years after 
she entered the homes she never became a red 
participant in the conmiunity of the homeV 

It was hard for me, after I interviewed Mi^, 
Barth, her son, uid the soci^ worker* and read 
the record of her 5 years in the homes not to 
agree Mdth Richard*! judgment=that, although 
Mrs, Barth is rtbt happy at the home, she prob- 
ably couldn't have been happy ^y where after 
her husband died. My own guess would be that 
her relationships with her family during the 5 
years are closer and have less tension than if 
she had remained in her apartment. There have 
been no midnight cdls; she and they know that 
she is being well qared for in the home, and that 
the family continues over the years to do the 
things for her that families do best* 

To summarize what 1 think are the important 
considerations for staff in beginning the work 
with families let me say first that the time of 
entry must be recognized as a time of crisis in 
the family. But part of the task of the worker 
and the family, ^including the old person, is 
to understand an'd deal with the particularities 
of the crisis. Mrs. Earth and Mrs. Kaye were 
alike in that the immediate evtnt which precipi-' 
tated the application process was the death of 
a husband; they were alike also in the fact that 
their health had been slowly declining over a 
periofl of years. 

They were different, however, in what they 
said they wanted their families to do and in 
their view of the institution. The fact that Mrs. 
Kaye had thought seriously about coming to the 
home and viewed this, as her own dcciHion made 
the worker's role with her family and her quite 
different from the work with Mrs. Barth and her 
family. I have not presented the record of the 
work with the Kaye's: Ihe worker did not try 
to slow down the process as Mrs. Barth's worker 
did; she and Mrs. Kaye and her family did not 
think it necessary to explore the possibility of 
alternative arrangements. Nt)r, in fact, was it 
necessary for staff to help Mrs. Kaye or her 
childrcii work through unresolved feelings ab(»ut 
the decision. Resolution had been arhicved 



before the applicatipn was made, Mids althouj^ 
tfie ICaye's, like 4e BarA*s, had toHnp of 
sorrow imd loss, they needed less support 
throu^ tihie application time 'and Mn# Kaye's 
eiriy weeks in the institution. 

From the process of getting to know each 
family came two diffeinent plans of care md 
work vadi die fmiilies. - ^ ; 

liftT Torter w^ Mi^, Kaye and Mrs, 
Barth because ihcs too, had a family— her 
daughter, son-in-law^ and grandchildren-'^aid her 
family was nearby, v^ath a histcnry of mutual 
responsibilities and demands. Like M^. Barth, 
Mn. Porter did not think she ihould be in the 
institution; but unlike the other two, Mrs. 
Porter felt— and still feels—that she should be in 
her daughter's home. 

The crisis which precipitated her entry was 
different. It was an abrupt and traumatic change 
in her functional herith status-the mputation 
of her second leg. She came directly from the 
acute treatment hospital to the long-term care 
facility. Functionally her health status was simi- 
lar to Mrs. Kaye's, but, 'unlike Mrs. Kaye (and 
Miss Farrell md Miss Anderson), she could only 
accept the reality of her need for the institution 
for a limited period of rehabilitation. 

Mrs. Barth, Mrs. Kaye, and Mrs* Porter were 
husbandless at the time of admission. What Mrs. 
Porter*s daughter said shows how important it is 
for the staff to know the family history if they 
are to make an accurate assessment on which to 
build a plan of care. Certainly the facts that Mrs. 
Porter had been abandoned by her husband; 
that she and her daughter had for some years 
constituted a dyad; that she had not wanted her 
daughter to marry and didn't get along with her 
sonMn-law are essential to the staffs understand- 
ing of and work with Mra. Porter and her family. 

It is only in the context of this family history 
that the staff can fully understand Mrs. Porter's 
feeling that ^ she is entitled to live with her 
daughter: her denial of the extent of her inca- 
pacity coupled witk her perception of the house- 
hold and personal assistance arrangements that 
her .daughter should make for her. The dining 
room could become her bedroom; her daughter 
could drive her regulariy to the hospital for her 
treatments; her grandchildren's claim to separate 
bedrooms was secondary to her right to have a 
room in her daughter's hornet 

Her daughter's feelings of being trapped are 
also more clearly understood within the context 
of this family history. But, there was other 
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informadon about Mr. Pdrtf r*s family which 
necewLryjo the itaffs unders tiding and 
ability to be heipful* First, Mrs. Porter's daugh- 
ter, Mri« Richards, and her husband and children 
were at a different stage in the life cycle than 
were the children of either Mrs* Barth or Mrs. 
Kayc. Mr. and Mrs. Richards had small childreni 
and Mrs.- Richards' feelings of being trapped 
were part both of her sense of obligation and 
cldieness to her mother and of the young ages 
of her children, still not in school* Caring for 
them, being a wife, contributing to the family 
income by her part-time work ft home, doing 
her hou^eworki shopping, cookingiMrs. Rich- 
ards had a heavy load to carry in managing what 
she— and society—defined as her main responsi- 
bility. Aside from the emotional tension which 
Mrs. Porter's presence in the Richards' home had 
generated^ Mrs. Richards clearly could not, by 
herself, care for her incapacitated mother except 
at the expense of her own health and her ability 
to be wife and mother. 

It was also important that the staff, as they 
tried to help Mrs. Porier and Mrs. Richards, 
know something about the Richards' economic 
status. In the days before the abolition of filial 
responsibility, the securing of detailed and 
verified information about the income and 
assets of children was mandated by law. roday, 
asking for that kind of information would be a 
violation of the rights of the children, for they 
are not legally responsible for the financial sup- 
port of their parents, 

Vet, the information which Mrs, Richard?:^ 
volunteered to the staff and to mc in our inter- 
view was important for the staff in imdersiand* 
The Richards were just barely managing finan- 
cially and their ability to help Mrs. Pnrier was 
limited. Some of the alternative arrangements 
which Miss Anderson and her family explort'd, 
or which the worker suggested to the Barth \s. 
were impossible for Mrs. Porter and her family, 
rhe Anderson's could afford tf) think about 
paying for a fullaime aide for Miss Anderson. 
The Anderson, the Barth, and tfie Kaye tamilics 
all had large homes with extra bedrooms. 

The Richards could not afford lo pay for the 
personal assistance whirh Mrs. Pfirter needed; 
Mrs. Richards could nc)t day in and day out 
provide that assistanre herself without damage 
to her abilit>' ><j be wife and mother; making the 
dining room\into a [>edrcjom for Mrs. Porier 
represented a sacnfujc of ibc 1 am il) lile whicli 
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the Richards* were struggling to achieve for 
themselves, and their diildr^ 

Families aiffcr among themselves not only in 
where they are in the life cycle and in what their 
financial resources are. Resources alio include 
people: how many family ftnembers there are 
who can be counted on to help. Again the 
Anderson's^ the Earth's and the Kaye's were 
famiHes* The Kaye's spoke of "rotating the 
duty/' that is, the children toojc turns helping 
their parents during the last year of their father's 
life. There were three children, their spouses, 
and several grandchildren nearby, so that, 
although Mr. and Mrs, Kaye needed regular help, 
no one person had the daily responsibility* 

Mrs, Richards, on the other hand, was an only 
child; her husband held a full-time ^d a week- 
end job; Mrs. Richards had no siblings or nieces 
and nephews or cousins who could help out, 
and her grandchildren wdre too young. Mrs. 
Richards' description of the time Mrs. Porter 
lived with the Richards after her first operadon 
can be fully understood by staff only if they 
are aware of the Richards' financial struggle and 
^^^rr^derstand that Mr. & Mrs* Richards have no 
otherVamily they can turn to for help, 

Mrs, Richards* inter\Mew gives evidence of 
the staff's understanding of the particularities 
of this family*s situation. Mrs* Richards says 
"nothing seems to help" her mother, yet Mrs, 
Porier says that the social worker has helped 
hen 

The svOrker has helped Mrs. Richards sort out 
her own feelings, describe and understand her 
hujband's role in ,the situationj understand her 
fellings of being traRped as an altogether human 
response to the situation. But the worker has 
not left Mrs, Richards entrapped; she is working 
with both Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Richards and 
vsHth other staff in the institution=lhe physical 
therapist, for example—and other agencies 
such as the department of social services. Thus, 
accurate and complete information about Mrs. 
Porter's functional health status, the prognosis 
for the future, the availability of help from 
other agencies l)ec(jme a part of »thc' ongoing 
assessment f)f the situation for the worker, for 
Mrs. Porter, and for Mrs, Richards and her 
husbancL 

A second importiiut ronsideratifm in f>egin* 
niriy the work with families requires little expla- 
iitition ffu it is a itiread of commonality ui all of 
ihc f ases presented In each situation, the staff 
Heats the family, of ulucli the old person is a 



memberp as a unit The old parson is not the 
clu^ti Aor v0 the other m^mbcrt of the family| 
iK^l^ily is Ac Unit ef pervicc, and the assess- 
nient and helping process beneflt if thii defini* 
tion ii kept in minA For example, Mrs. Porter 
and her family represent a situation where even 
the most professional social, worker can get 
caught in the trap of sympathy for Mrs, Porter 
Mnd anger at her dau^ler md son*in4aw for not 
accepting Mrs. Porter's excitfssiye demands on 
them. 

Third* there is the importance of interdepart- 
mental communication. In a large and well' 
staffed facility, such as the one in which Mrs. 
ftarth lives, this communication is, of necessity, 
systematized, characterized by interdepartmental 
memo*s and formal staff conferences. In the 
small facility, such as Mn Randolph's, staff 
assignments are less specialized, the system of 
communication less formal and more likely to 
be ad hoc face-to-face conferences. 

Whatever the pattern, in each cas^ dissemina^ 
tion of information and agreement on a plan of 
care are important. Mrs. Barth might not have 
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gone to the family party if there had been 
bureaucratic confusion and her medications h^d 
not been prepared for her by the pharmacy 
department; or, at the least, an unnecessary 
obstacle would have made m already difficiSh 
situation even harder for her and her famiiy. 

Finfidly, to underscore the central thesis of 
this nranual, from the first cont^ti every action 
by staff must scfvr to articulate the partneiihip 
between family and institution. The message is 
delivered explicitly, but has no meaning unless it 
is embedded in wlationship and activity. With 
the Anderson's, Earth's, Kaye's, md Mtb. Porter 
and her daughter, this articulation of partnej^ip 
is relatively easy, for the institutional ^d 
familial definitions are essentially the same. 
There is no question in any of these families 
that, ^though the major respprisibility for per- 
formance of uniform imk, forTprovidirig Brody's 
**basic maintenance andmediciandparOTiedical 
services," is now the institution's, the families 
know there are responsibilities , which are still 
theirs, unless, in Litwak's terms, the function of 
care of their aged family member is shared. 
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= You Mve already met Mill Farrell who came 
ihto the'iong-term cm facility fMiily'lesSp Miss 
Farrell did have family^ her cousins^ listed in her 
social history. But in her case* a distinction 
which the socidlo^sts make in their studies of 
the family wi§ one Miss Farrell also made. The, 
cousins were relatives f ptople to whom she was 
related by blod3^Mi4 with whom the ritual con^ 
tact of yearly Christmas card cxGhange was 
maintained. But they were not her family; her 
mother and father and she had been an example 
of "the isolated nuclear family," about which so 

jBiuchil written.* 

Her mother and father had created a new 
fisnily when th^ married* and the ties which 
each had had ynm the families into which they 
were bom had been severed — save for the 
annual Christmas cards. Miss Farrell had re* 
mained single and, except for the fevy years be- 
tween hJr father's death, when she was dready 
in her Bp'Sj and her eptry^ into the institution, 
she had lived her entire life with her parents. 

The social services department recordt 
showed that a burial plot next to her mother 
and father was reserved and paid .for, and the 
allowable funds for her funeral, had been set 
aside at the time of her admission to the long- 
term care facility. I have already described Miss 
Farrcllj the pattern of her life in the institution,, 
the staff's perceptipn of her, and her own story 
of her life., I have told you about the. facility, 
that its social services department was, as seri- 
ously understaffed that social services could be 
provided only in emergency situations, as with 

.Mrs. Porter, and/or in response to direct requests 
either from family or patient. 

Let us imagine for a mijment that Miss P^ar- 
fell lived in a home like thc)se of Miss Anderson 
or Mrs. Barth or Mrs. Kaye ~ with their full 
staffs, their clear commitment to a partnership 



.^See FifsDfii, Talcott. Tbc ffxriaJ structure of the famny. 
In: Anshcn, Ruth N,, rd. The Famiiy :' It's Function and Deitiny. 
Nfw York; HarpFf & Row, 1949 (revised edition, 1959), pp 24 b 
275, Parions distinguishes betwern the words family and rela- 
tive; the word family generaJly h used, Parscjns says, to refer to 
the coi^ufii unit. The word ftlativ* identifies anyone who is a 
"kinsman." 



with families^ their procedures staff re- 
iources which permitted assipinsMt of aSQciid. 
worker to each patient and farnily* 

Let US imagine t c^e conferenca on Miss 
Farreli held several weeks after her admisiion, 
attended by the physidan*.=nu]^e, ^ocid worker^ 
activities worker, arid staff carrying sipefvisory 
md line refponsibility for provision of care to 
Miss Farrell. Give to this staff the detaiied 
medicd and social history aid information re- 
quired to develop a comprehensive plm of care 
for Miss FarrelL . _ 

Should the plan include contact between die 
institution and the two cousins, particularly the 
one who lives*in the Metropolitan New York 
area? Is there any reason tp bdievc that Miss 
Farreirs emotional needs might be better met if 
she could be help^ to redefine family to in- 
clude these two relatives? Might it make a differ- 
ence if she receiyed gifts, letters, phone calls, 
visits from her cousins? If she were to need an 
operation or to transfer tovan acute treatment 
hospitals would her cousin be involved or at 
least informed of the decisionrWdurd if maki^ A 
diffejrence to Miss Farrell to know that a blood 
relative, the child of her beloved father's brotherj 
would attend her funeral and see her buried in 
the family plot ne^t to her mother and father? 

Assume that the answers to the questions 
posed are in the negative. Or assume that the 
cousin was contacted and was unwilling or un- 
able, to be family to Miss FarrelL Should the 
plan then provide surrogate family for Miss 
Farrell? Should a volunteer visit her regularly, 
shop for her, bring her a box of home-baked 
cookies or fresh fruit or a bottle of bfandy? 
(Miss Farrell had told me in our interview that 
she and her parents had always had brandy in 
the evening after dinner, an amenity that she 
missed.) 

Or were most of these tasks which staff an'd 
Nliss Farrell could handle? There was a well- 
stocked commissary at the facility. And I 
learned from my interviews with patients in the 
facility that, alth^jugh not true in Miss Farreirs 
case, many of theVn had special, informal rela- 
tionships with staff, that staff often shopped for 
patients^ brought special food delicacies to 
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them, rtTncmbared their birthdays* (In my years 
on tha staff of a home I had perfonned these 
'Wndl of tisks for Fesirfentt md patients, includ- 
ing, with the knowledge and approval of the 
physicimf itopping once a mondi at a liquor 
store to buy a bottle of Old Grand Dad for one 
of our residents* He had had a 6 o'clock shot of 
.whiskey wery day for^as long aj he could 
remenibf r* He vvas a bachelor and, although he 
hid neices and nephews who maintained contact 
with hinij their visits were irregular, on the 
spur of the moment. He needed the absolute 
^su ranee of the once-a-month replenishrnent of 
his liquor supply and didn't H||^ to impose on 
his family. Hence, the guarantee of this aspect 
of Continuity of care was provided by staff by 
infnrmal agreemeotO 

Miss Farrell was able to get to the commis- 
sary to do most of her own shopping and she 
had come in well supplied, with clo^thes, etc. 
She was ' also an appealing person, the sort of 
patient who is likely to elicit the syrnpathy of 
^taff. In bur imaginary Ase conference, even 
thbugh Lhave set it up m occurring soon after 
her admission, I think i'^t would already have 
been clear to staff thai, if Miss Farrell wanted 
a. special relationship with a staff person, she 
could reach out and staff would respond. 

Should the plan of care for Mi^s Farrell 
include the institution's taking respnnsibility 
for reaching out to Miss Farrell 's rclaiivo? 
If not, should there be sy stem all c provision n( a 
surrogate family through assigTimunt of a vohui- 
tec r to her? Or could the informal system f)f 
the institution be relied upon to provide pri- 
mary gr*>up relationships for Miss Farrell? 

The starting point would have l)een tu talk 
with Miss FarrelL She was entirely intact men- 
tally; staff could not and need ntit make a 
decision fur her. Based on our intcr%iew and 
what the staff told me about her, I l)elieve she 
woidd have acquiesred. It wf>iiUi have been all 
right with her, as it was all right with her fcjr me 
to try to contact the cousin, but it probably 
w f )U Id not h av e m. a d e m u c h cl i f f u r e n c e l ( > I'l e r 
(J fie way or the other. If hit cousin visited f)r 
wrote more often or sent her gifts, she would 
probably have enjt)yed the attention just as she 
enjoyed the visits fr{)m the minister and being 
interviewed by me. 

In the Kansas City studies by Neugarten and 
her associates ' which are cited in the bibl!- 
ography, people like Miss Farrell were (lesrribed. 
They were pleasant, uftaf)lr people wlio (Mseti 



their way through life, able to connect with 
other people, byt in a shallow way, not invest- 
ing much of thein^Ives in relationihips and, 
therefore, feeling no deep sense of loss if rela- 
tionships were severed* People for them were 
always replaceable. So, I think, it was for Miss 
FarrelL It was not that she did not need people 
around her. She needed the nunes a^d the aides 
and the dieticians and the waitm,^ but, in the 
language of the sociolopst, she needed instru- 
mental, not affeGtive, relationships. She needed 
people for what', they did, not ^or who they 
were. For examplje, accdrding to the staff, if the 
minister left, she* would shift easily to the man 
who replaced him. 

If I were the staff worker iri that imaginaiy 
case conference and if Miss Farrell had given per- 
mission to contact her cousins, I would have 
tried* And if I were unsuccessful in flnding the 
cousin who lived in the New York area — ^ I 
was for the study — I would have v^ritten the 
other cousin in Massachusetts* THe letter vvould 
have been low key: 

We want you to know that ybur cousin 
Elizabeth Farrell is a patient in * . . , [with the 
address and phone number]. With her permis- 
sion, I am writing to tell you that she was 
admitted on . * . and that our doctors believe 
that she will continue to need the skilled 
nursing care we provide because . , . * 

We know from Miss Farrell that you have 
not seen each other for many years^ but that 
you do exchange Christmas cards each year. 
Perhaps you could drop her a note occasion- 
ally also. We think she would be pleased to 
hear from you. 

If you have any questions, please feel free 
to phone or write me. I am Miss FarreH's 
social worker and can be reached by mail at 
, , , , My phone extension is , . . . 

The important thing about the letter is that 
it should deliver a message of invitation rather 
til an clem and. The relationship between the 
cousins has never been close; the cousfn herself 
is in her 70's. The staff person cannot hones tly^ 
say that Nliss Farrell asked that this letter be 
written. Some situations call for more aggressive 
outreach on the part of the institution, but 
Cf)nsidering Miss Farreirs life history, the 
"Perhaps you coukr' and '*We think she would 
be pleased" seem accurate and appropriate, 

I would have included one more arrangement 
in Miss P^arrelTs plan of care-=lhe assignment of 
a ( [irefullv st^lerted volunteer ''friendly vrsilor" 
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who could come perhaps twice a month and 
^^^^fttf ewAr-w bm Misi Fairell on 

special occasions^ Miss .FotcU is different from 
# most of die oAer patients on her unit; she is 
. better educated. There is her skill m a pianist^ 
and her low of music; she is a reader, not a 
. knitter or a crocheter. I .think she would wel^ 
come a fnen^y visitor who had interests in 
cpmjmon and who would come more frequently 
than the minister. 

Note the use of the term "friendly visitor" 
rather than "surrogate family*** Miss Farrell 
does not seem to need people who, in an emo- 
tional sense, become substitute family members. 
She does not reach out to s^ff for this kind of 
relationship; hence, the su^eition of '*a friendly 
visitor**— a volunteer who^would do some of 
tht things which family and friends do md to 
whom Miss Farrell would relate in an instm- 
mentali more ^an affective, fashion. 

Mrs. Long and Mrs. Gross are differentj and 
the responsibility of the institution in their 
cases is therefore different. Mrs. Long's two sons 
participated in the application and admissions 
process when their mother came into the home 
7 years before I interviewed hen Her social ser- 
vices recerd was a thick one, and on its pages 
was recorded a lifelong family tragedy. 

Mrs. Long had always been controlling and 
demanding in her relationships with her two 
sons* They were in their 50's when she came 
into the home; both had been married for many 
years; both were grandfathers. Mrs. Long always 
referred to her daughtersMn-law as -^she" or 
"they/' never by name. The sons were frank 
with the VYorker' They were bringing their 
mother to the home because they and their 
wives could no longer stand her presence in 
their homes. i 

One Him said, 

We've tried every way we could. Since Dad 
died [20 yeai^ before her admission to the 
home] she's refused to live alone. She would 
stay with me until vve couldnM st*and it any- 
more, and then go to my brother's, A few 
months there; then hack to mc; then back to 
him. 

^Vl'Ve not young anymore. Our kicls are 
grumi; we have a right to some pcare and 
happiness, too, And a,s long as Mom is with 
either of us; it's nothing but fights and 
demands- back and forth. It's no wh\ in 
five, 'and this is the way it's ^ot to be. 



Mrs. Long brought to the home a lifetime of 
family pathdlogy and a set of ^l^onihips in 
which the dominant themes were anger, aban- 
donment, guilt, relief* 

The worker did not question the decision 
during the ap^ication process. Kie tdked with 
Mrs* Long about how she felt, md Mrs. Long 
expressed her rage at her sons— imd ^t her 
daughter's-in-law whonn she blamed for all that 
had happened. Mn. Long fought every step of 
the way into the home, but in the end shp earner 

I was a sick woman, and fA^y-[her daugh- 
ters4n-law] wouldn't take care of me. If I had 
had daughters, it would have been Hiffercnt.- 
But sons— you know what they say: **A son's 
a son until he gets a wife; a daughter's a 
daughter all her life.'' 

' . .- 

The worker talked to the sons about how wn- 

portant it was that they visit their mother 

regularly. The worker, learning that Mrs. Long 

loved to go on shopping expeditions and to eat 

in restaurants, urged the sons to|continue this 

pattern. The sons did help their mother get 

setUed in the hdme; they were always available 

to staff when family needed to be involved in 

discussion about Mrs, Long's health status, a 

roo'm change, etc.* 

But the sons visited Mrs. Long with decreasing 
frequency -as the months and years passed, the 
daughtersMn-law never. Occasionally, on Mother's 
Day or on Mrs. Long's birthday, one or the 
other son might be accompanied by Mrs. Long's 
grandchildren, and sometimes there were bripf 
notes or greetings cards from them. 

One son had a heart attack; his brother in- 
formed the social worker of this and asked that 
all contacts with the family be with him in order 
to protect his brother from the stress of the 
mother-son relationship, Mrs. Long's relation- 
ships with people in the home-staff and other 
residents=-werc always problematic. Although 
she was active in the organized program of the 
hofnc, she had no friends and many enemies. 
The room changes were usually the result of 
tcnsion-'between Mrs, Long and her roommates; _ 
it was a relief when finally a single room became 
available for her. 

Ihc social sei^'ices record grew thicker; she 
was seen periodically by the psychiatrist, weekly 
by the scKLiaJ worker. There vvere memo's from 
the ret re<rti()ii wnrkei', the ph> sical iherapisl, the 
supervisor of the dining room* 
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From the afU imd crafti worker: ^ 

^...^ ■ mtii ft fii^t wth , * 1 in 

. tits i crafts today. We talked to her about 
^this^ because the dthei" residents are com- 
plainfaig abbut her behavior. Would you talk 
, to her? 

From the night switchboard operatorp 

Mrs. Long came to the switchboard last 
. ^ night and asked me to call her son* She_ had 
been talking to him on the phones^and he hid 
hung up on her. I told her I couldn't do thisV 
^^^^^^ but would let you [the social worker] know 
^^^h at had happened. 

After one crisis ^ there was a resident care confer- 
. encc, attended by staff who had the most direct 
contact with Mrs, Long and by the psychiatrist. 

It was agreed that the social worker should 
talk with Mr, Long to see if some members of 
the family 'couldn-t mdntain more regular 
contact with Mrs, Long, There is one grand- 
daughter who seems to feel some closeness to 
Mrs. Long and the social worker will ask Mrs. 
Lorig's son if she can /contact the grand- 
daughter.. 

It was recognized^ however, that the strain 
in Mrs. Long's family relationships is so great 
with so much bitterness on all sides=that the 
family probably will not be able to do much 
more than they are now. It* was also recog- 
nized that Mrs. Long has ^o friends in the 
home, and that staff find her\difficult. 

The psychiatrist reviewed Mrs. Long's 
history and her own judgment that Mrs. 
Long's capacity even to modify her behavior 
is very limited* She suggested that a volun- 
teer might be assigned to Mrs. Long to do 
some of the things for her—like taking her 
out for rides and to a restaurant— that would 
give Mrs, Long some pleasure. 

Here you see the institution staff doing two 
. things. First, they are trying to help maintain 
the fragile relationship between Mrs. Long and 
her ' family. The son was consulted; the grand- 
daughter agreed to take on some of the responsi- 
bilities her parents and un^|| and aunt could 
not, or would not, carry. Her visits were not 
frequent="once a month or every 6 weeks— but 
they were regular^ and each time she came, she 
brought her grandmother a gift or combined the 
visit with a ride or a meaJ in the nearby restau- 
rant. The son who was well continued his irregu= 
lar and infrequent visits and also agreed to tcle= 
phone his mother at a regular time evrr\' Sunday 
morning* Q O 



' , Secoad, iunong the yolunteers in ih^ home 
was a midi^e-aged woman who becMne for Mrs, 
Long ^e "good daughteP sKi ha^ 
The vyunteer lived near the hqmei she hicTfree 
time; her mother had died when ihe was young;, 
and Mn. Ford (the volunteer) w^ hopest in her, 
recopiition that she met important needs of her 
owl in being needed by residents in the home, 
Mrs* Ford knew of Mn* Long's reputation in 
the home. The volurfeer dirtctor aid M^, Ford 
talked about howiother people— Mrs. Long's 
fmiily, the residefts, the staff-'experienced 
Mrs* Long as a difficult, demwdings unpleasant 
person. Mn* Ford regarded her asii^ment as a 
challenges She w4sn*t Mn. Long'i daughter. She 
was not a combatant in the Loiig fmiily battle- 
ground. Like staff, she could understand that 
the spni and dau^ters-in4aw felt they had to 
protect themselves and their marriages from 
Mrs, Long's corrosivej divisive influence. Yet, 
also like staff. Mo. Ford could sense underneath' 
Mi^. Long's demanding, controlling behavior, 
the frightened, depressed, bitter woman who 
needed help* 

The social worker, thp director of volunteer 
sen^icej and Mrs. Ford met first If Mrs* Long 
and the Long family accepted the plan, Mrs* 
Ford would accept the assipiment. Next the 
social worker met with Mra, Long, and Mn. 
Long welcomed the plan, partly because it 
seemed to her that this was validation of her per- 
ception of her '*rotten family," but partly also 
because she did want someone who was hers 
and someone who would make possible more 
frequent excuraions out of the home, mejs in\ 
restaurants, individual celebration of her birth- 
day and other special occasions* 

Next the social worker met with the one son 
and the granddaughten There was in the social 
services folder a summliy of that conference: 

We talked about the strains in the family's 
relationships to Mrs, Long and the current 
problems being faced because of the one 
* son's health problems, I simply accepted all 
of this as part of what the reality is; I^did not 
challenge Mr. Long's perception or raise 
questions about whether work could be done 
on the feeling leveL 

I shared with them the staff assessment of 
Mrs. Long's situation in the homCj including 
the suggestion that the granddaughter be 
asked to assume more familial responsibility 
;inci that Mrs< Ford be assigTied to Mrs. Long 
on a regular pasis. 
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As w€ had sumfiisedj the granddaughter 
docs feci less Miger at Mrs.. /Long ^d more 
sympathy ffar har fit«ation than do Mrs* 
Long's chiidren. There are limits to what 
V. fha cwi do, howevefr because of her own 
family reiponsibilities. We tdked very specifi- 
cally about what she could do md how often, 
and .her uncle laid that we and^he should riot 
feel that the total responsibility was bein^ 
"dumped" on hen He wotold corttinue to be 
the "responsible relative," and fte would 
telephone his mother regularly, 

I summarized what each would do and then 
we discussed the vol fhM^r*s role. Mr. Long 
was not very involved ih-^his discussion; * 
mainly he seemed relieved. He offered to pay 
the volunteer's expenses: "It's the least I can 
dOi" and^We arranged for him to contribute 
money to the volunteer department's .Sun- 
shine Fund. U^^ ; 

The granddaughter really took the lead 
here: she wanted to be certain that her efforts 

. and the volunteer's were spread out. ^Nothing 
is going to be enough for Grandma, but at 
least let's make sure we'll not both be doing 

, the sdtne thing at the same time." 

After the social worl^ri surii and granddaugh^ 
ter met alonej they saw Mrs, Long together, The 
worker notes onlyj 



If w^s a difficult meeting. Mrs. Long played 
each of us against the other, and both she and 
her son did some yelling, In her usual fashion, 
she accepted her grand dangh ter 's new role in 
a grudging kind of way, but the grarfddaugh^ 
ter took it, and did remind Mrs. Long that her 
father was ill. She said she was there because 
she loved both Mrs. *Long and her father and 
wanted to help both of them. Mrs, Long 
didn't voice acceptance of what her grand- 
daughter wa^ $aying; she didn't thank her or 
express any pleasure; but she did ask when 
her granddaughter would be there again and 
asked her to bring her the special brand of 
talcum powder that she liked. 

Then the social worker, volunteer director, 
Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Long m^t, and a relation- 
ship which would last until Mrs, Long's death 
began. Mrs. Long died Lyear or so after I com- 
pleted my study, 4 years after Mrs. Ford became 
her **good daughter/' I cannot tell you that 
Mrs. Ford^s and Mrs. Long's relationship was all 
beauty and sweetness, or that Mrs, Long m,el= 
lowed in her feelings toward her family ^ or they^ 
in their feelings toward her. Mrs. Lnng von- 
tinued until the last few months before she died 



to be the difficult pepsn that she hmd been since 
the beginning. L ' 

5wf— and there are tmee but'sr First, Mm*' 
Long did have times with Mrs. Ford which gave 
her pleasure. Her granddaughter was right that 
nothing was enough; yet she would return from 
a ride or a med out and, as the iwitobboard; 
operator described it in a report to the social 
worker. . 

Mrs. Ford brought Mrs/ Long bkck to the 
homf around 9*00 pm* Mrs* Ford kissed Mrs* 
Long goodby, and Mn. Long retumed the 
kiss. I asked her, as she/passed the switch- 
board whether she had nad fun* She, didn't 
answer the question, buu did stop to tell me 
where they had gone for/dinnerand what she 
had had to eat.. And she was smiling as she 
talked. 

The second but: You may wonder why I have 
included Mrs* Long in this section on the Family- 
less: She did have a family. But as I read records 
and talked to old people and to staff in many 
institutions, and as I thought .about my own 
work experience, I knew there were ft any Long 
families. And often as the years passed, the Mrs* 
Long's 'did become family-less in the functional 
sense. ^Vithjgach visit or phone cdl a battle, with 
family ^^f^&ers beset by their own problems^ 
^ - there j^m^m' » families who* - gradual y > -abdieated^ ■- 
their N^^ponsibiH ties and abandoned their aged 
member. 

This could have happened in Mrs. Long's 
case> At the point that I introduced the Long's 
to you, it was beginning to happen. It is not ( 
unlikely that if the staff had not done what they 
did, the contacts between Mrs. Long and her 
sons would have steadily decreased and the 
granddaughter would not have become involved. 
The son would, of course, have continued to be 
the formally responsible relative, but this would 
have been a family relationship in form only. 
Mrs. Gross whom you will meet next illustrates 
the point, 

And the final but is the final chapter in Mrs. 
Long's life. When, several months before Mrs, 
Long died, it became evident to the medical 
staff that her death was* a matter of time, the 
social worker telephoned the son to talk with 
him about the deterioration -in Mrs. Long's con- 
dition. During the years that Mrs. Long had lived 
in the home, she had always described herself as 
*'a sick woman" and often "as being near death's 
door." N(nv, for the* first and last time, this las! 
statement was true, but it was hard for staff, for 
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IS, Ford, and for Mrs» Long*s family to realize 
at, this time, Mrs. Long really \yas dying, 

When I phoned, Mr, Long was out and t 
spoke to his wife. She asked why I was call- 
ing, and I explained Mr^, Long's condition, as 
the doctor h^d told me* Mn* Long, Jn listened 
in silence, and then said that she would tell 
her husband/ "I cm't pretend after all that 
has happened that I l^e her and can forgive 
her for What she did t^Sl of us." 

I said I could understand how Mrs, Long 
felt, I knew the family should know what the 
doctors thought, 1 said, and then I added that 
I didn't know for sure how Mrs* Long, Sr. was 
eeling. She was sleeping much of the tirne 
ow. But it might make it better for the 
imily in the years to come if all of theni 
could visit Mrs. Long before she died. , 

Mrs, Long said she knew her husband and 
his brother would come: "It'll be easier for 
them if my sister-in-law and I and the children 
come too. We'll talk about it, and one of us 
will get back to you," 



The family did come—several times in the 
weeks that followed. Mrs. Ford came almost 
daily. The nursing department and social services 
records include notations pf the visits, but no 
deathbed reconciliations— or recriminations. One 
afternoon shift nursing report included: 

Mrs, Long's family visited. Mrs. Lnng 
seemed- in a better frame of mind after they 
left. 

There was reconciliation- no miraculous huaJ- 
ing of old wounds— but Mrs. Long did not die 
alone, unattended. And the family were helped 
to do what was rights within the limits of their 
own unique family history. 

Mrs. Gross's case record tells a similar-^yet 
different—story. She had come into the home 
almost 20 years befurc she became part of my 
study. There was littlem the records of the insti- 
tution which could shed light on Mrs. Grfis^'s 
family hist or>s 

She had married a widower with two children, 
age 8 and 10. She had raised the children, been 
widowed, lived alone, and then canie ta the 
home. It was long before the aboliuon nf filial 
responsibility and most of the early material in 
the folder had to do with fiiijinces — the incomes 
of the children* i^c amount they were legally 
rt^ponsible to pay toward Mrs, (cross's main t en = 
ance, dunning letters frcun {.lie mstituiion wticti 
they did not make the monthly payments. 



1 talked with a social worker who had been on 
the staff for many years and who knew^ Mra. 
Gtqm well. She remembered the step children 
only vaguely; it had, been years, she thought, 
since there had been any contact between them 
and the institution* She could not recall my 
efforts On the part of staff to reach out to Mrs/ 
Gross's family, nor was there evidence in the 
records of such efforts. 

The worker knew that Mi^, Gross grieved for 
the children whom she had raised, but who had 
long ago abandoned her. But somevs^here along 
the line, there must have been a decisioii. Fot 
the last 10 yeare, Mrs. Gross had always had 
several volunteers assigned to her* One^ in par- 
ticular, had become a surrogate daughter who 
visited weekly; ^ 

Mrs. Gross was not at all like Mrs. Long: she 
created no problems for staff; she was an appeal- 
ing person; and' she had friends among the other 
residents and among the staff. The worker said 
to mCj 

\ guess Mrs* . * , [the volunteer] and I are 
really Mrs. Gross' family. We do all her shop- 
ping for her* and celebrate her birthday with 
her and things like that. I know she wishes the 
children would call or come, but I think she's 
given up hope that that will happen* She's one 
who really has made the home her home and - 
us her family.' 

Mrs. Gross had lived in the same room in the 
home for the last 7 years. She was failing, but 
gradually, so that there had been no decisions=a 
room change, the need for an operation=which 
might have necessitated a staff attempt to reach 
her family* Her burial plot, next to her hus- 
band's, had been paid for long ago and the 
money" set aside for her funeral. 

What would happen if Mrs. Gross became 
seriously ill? Whom would the home call if she 
died suddenly one day? ''The stepchildren, of 
course," the worker said, ^'although I don't even 
know whether these addresses and phone num- 
bers are correct." 

J interviewc^d Mrs, Gross and found her 
exactly as the social worker had described. She 
had come to the home so many years ago that 
^' it was hard for her to remember exacdy what 
had happened or how the decisfon was made. 
She did rajiember t^at she had become lonely 
4yhen =^^t^hors whom she had known for years 
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Gross had visited her and decided riiat this was 
the best place for her. 

She remembered telling her stepchildren of 
her decision and thai they agreed and helped her 
Tnake all the arrangernents. She couldn't remern- 
ber the last lime she had heard from them: 

They're not my own blood, you kn()w, tmd 
before the law was changed [ihe aboliiion ot 
filial responsibility] the^' used to gel mtid be 
cause the home kept wanting more and vnoix' 
money, I thought maybe after the new law, 
they'd feel different and cnme ofienci. But 
they didn't. 

Could the home have done dji>thui^r' I aski d 
Mrs, Gross* AVhal it iht soLitil wtukci hu.l iLiJlcd 
them and told theni Mrs. Gross Wtinuil t.* htui 
fr()m them? Airs. Gruss shrugged; 

Maybe^ rnaybc niu Tlu. ^ dijn i .... , 

we didn't fighu IhcyNc; gui ihtMi i?\\n li\\s 
live. iTs no USL ialkiiit4 ahii.ul h ntn\ \\hiit i 
need, ihty gi%c iiic: fu.ic; aiul i ^401 ami 
tficn AliS. KjiiiSH iid.jnLti Uic vvi-it ^ Uic 

Vtjlunteer a Hicinlnji t^t iht h ni.^i ks- t} . 11114 

staff and tut' iithc-i I csi . ]{, j 1 1 3 

Whcfi I aSkt I I.-- J iiii - liJii , , . , 1 . 

stepchildren to IniCiXitss Liirni.M i iwiLti i ih. 

the Stitlal WOlkci r^lit \\Lin!i'i -^ui^ u. jf sl.t . ijiC 

hcjme fldd tllC ll^Ut ulliji C:,.?. ai^.l pkwiit il IOj 

bers. But uhjH tliaii ihat^ ^lit aid, 'Ihv) .iil^ht 
gel diigi\ il'y^ OtIU. Kast 11 ilr^. u.i) It Is 
1, ot tiM4l?5C tluin I ti.^it.i. L All ^ ?ac;[j 

chddrcii, i tlid t lit*.k iht. = . lit ( .ok (h '!i,i4ii 
One was listed, ihc ilu .x.,-^ i. •> \vLcii Mi?^ 
Gross does t>f .uuc >iii..,.jl\ ili .4 du.^ ihi 

hurne will p,.>baf>l\ I uhK. .^lli * U ar^. Mlf 

meiTif>er ()f hci laiiiih 

Like Mis (jii^ss^ I 1 . , i . n \ 
have happcii1.1l it ikij >i,A\ 1 tiJ sCi-.hccJ n.. 0^ 
her slepc fiildi^n js .ht^ .lul lo Mis. 1 ^iig's 
fatriiiv. Mrs. Giw^.i i* onht ih, .'iv nui 'IjKhhI 
relatives," hut she au* thch lainrr\ wit^ fur.Su 
years and she <7/t:/ lai^t iht in 

I think ab(jut thein. WuuiJ ih^ > l\ t i itei 11 
the horne had hel[)e(l I lie,- in inaintain i ()ntat t 
with Sirs iji<f^>f \\'.Hiivl {[us kj\e ^et a .litteien! 
kmd of exam|)hj itj tlu u n\.r, ehilclreu it {hv\ 
had done so? 

I think alMuii Mi.. >?h. 1, ih-s a>Mu 

She did, a.^ the vN^ukt . saiti. Uiake ih, h..,iU iiei 
hcjoie. He J iMummaie. ^hr h^I^ vi iiiii*^n^ 

those ?ihe tias, she de . iiinti .in ' h.^ti than a 



sister could be" and the volunteer and the sociJ 
worker are 'Mike my owii daughters/' 

So Mrs, Gross has a surrogate family— not like 
Miss Karr^Il whu didn't reaJly need family— not 
like Mrs. Long where the volunteer supple- 
niented the family, Mrs. Gross will not face 
death alone, nor will she go unmoumed and 
forgotten. She acquired her surrogate familyj as 
indny uld people in lung=term care facilities do, 
paril> through the informal system of relation- 
ships which develop among residents and be- 
tween icsidtnts and staff. Her volunteer daugh- 
ter was assigned to her in a formal way: The 
siaff knew thai she was familydess in the func- 
lUiiiai ;sensc, thtii sfie needed affective ties and 
stjHiei.iic te) "do ttJi her." 

\ el it we t.uuid lurii the i^luck back, 1 would 
\ \ 1 5 h 1 u r a t ase i o n fe re n c e wh 1 c h would h ave 
int^iuJcd rc<^uuiriicndatiun that with Mrs, 

Uu.ss's pennissiun. hci ^ tepcliildren be con- 
Lat.tetl t,y staff. If 1 wcie the wurker, 1 wuuld, as 
III the t a:*e uf Misa P'airell, make llie LOniact 
\i} . kt:\._ rhest wert: not "blood relatives," as 
Ml? (jio^s said and 11 may have been, thai they 
ich ih.e) fsad dii^ifiaigcd theii rcspunsibili ties to 
iht!. sit jjHHHfici ijy fielpiiig her get into the 
h tin It , and ^ t>ii 1 1 ibu 1 1 i ig ttj fier maintenance 
iiiiiin,£4 ibe sears id theii UgaJ i csponsibility. 

Mis Gk js wa& n,>l ail assei Live we)rnan. I 
, ,iiiile.,d if uiryone had ever told her step= 
ihiltlitii \iu\\ un^JtHiaui tliey vverc to her. It's 
uwi eiiijugh t^ say, **rtu-y slu>uld have known 
i\ ilk. Mil ijcing itjld;' liiaybc ih.cy didn't kncivv. 
C)i as Misr Grc^as said, " rbey had their ejwii lives 
lo io. and the soc ial w^jrkeI reniembered tliat 
\i. ill w^ic snuggling it> make crids inc^^t. Ihe 
nt i^hoin tn.i.j J HI whhh t aic ot ifieiii lives is a 
ileJinlii_^ aiea lii die til) , in ay be their lives have 
iit/t been casv aiid tlieJr Iinancial aiid emolKjnal 
lesuiut cs liave beeil liiniLed. Perhaps they feared 
ihe demands that might be made on them and 
teriainly those earl)^ years ed dunning letters 
t indti ntjt liave niade the ill tec! goe)d about the 
ill iiiie 

All (jf this i^ spetnlatioii fhe only reality is 
li.c hciinc's falling to reat fi out iu Mrs= Gross's 
.-^iijpc hildreij to gi\c them a chance to he part= 
Iters ami help in ds.^uining even a Uniited partner- 
li sve CtJinpaie Mrs. (jross's situation with 
that ,ji Airs f '^ng Randulphj it is at least 

^iif>^\\i\i lit ha\ til at II wnuld fiave (seen worth a 
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The cases presented have, by implication at 
least, illustrated^ certain points about staff which 
now need to be discussed more systematically. 
First, I believe that the social sen/ices which 
long-temi care facilities are mandated to provide 
^including work with familtes— Bit best pro- 
vided by qualified* credentialed social workers. 

Second, as noted in the discussion of Mr. 
Randolph, the size and complexity of the fatil 
ity as an or^nization act as important variableb 
in determining ITie nature uf staff work assign 
ments and the extent to which interstaff com- 
munication patterns must be tonnalized in a 
systematic kind of way. In most instances^ the 
best guarantee that a job will be dcjnc and thai 
staff can be held responsible tor dtJing the wijik 
they are supposed to U piovided \i staff assign 
ments are clear and spei itii 

Althbugh aJl staff must. 1^^ ih^h t.. ji.*,i 
articulate the pdrtneiship L.;tv\.cn ii.c tatiluN 
and the family, work vviih foinilit^. iiiuji 1>l a 

specific assignment to cciLdln sLatt itis p.cti, 
ence is the SOCldl Woikci aiid V\i^\ i..Usl {>\ 

accountable for thia part ut th, \i isiJ w* ik 
load, rhereturc. they aic dl.is^j irs|/unsil,k h^i 

working with uthci at^tt , lit. , uiilt in ts^i.^atl 
with fanillles and twi liisLi\ht liaiiii..^ i\ 3. all 
As we sav^ in the a^es pics, iitttl d.nA aj \ .ni 
know in youi own wt.iik, i..itfii;i sitiit Im viituc 
oi where the) are, when the) ...ik, anJ ^vhat 
they do arc in fre^jUcnt vHiL^: l ^vitl taiiiihcs 
Their urien tatioii ttj find uaiiiiii^ ioi s^oiK 
in your facihty niusi include dist .issi .in t^i [jijih 
the philosophy of die tacihi) the t,»iiiil\ as 
partner-=and huw to wtJiK witfi fdinili, j 

There must be paitciiis t>i inicisuu . ... 
munication to guaidntee a turitinual {\k}\s t the 
information thai staff riecd in <Hdci to vs.ak 
with individual family menibefs and the old 
people in an informed, sensitive, and skillful 
way. The case of iMrs. Lungi foi ckanipic, illus 
trates the importance of the switchboard upcra 
tors. Theii* physical hjcatiun in the facility, 
usually near the entrance or tfic niain ^ntiaiue. 
means that they are witness \o many famiK 
encounters that other staff die nut MwiCirvci, 
their hours— they are on duty in tfie Lvenin^s, at 
night, over the weekendsi on holidavs— siniiiadv 



place theni in a unique position. They are there 
during peak visiting hours; they know about 
evening and night phone calls; they see resident|^ 
and patients returning to the facility from visits 
to their families. 

Often their job assignment includes sorting-^f 
the mail each day, and, even in a large institu- 
tion, the mail sorter and distributor may know 
abuui important^ patterns of communication 
between the old person and her family. I remem^ 
ber from my owti work experience one fierce 
old lady— not unlike Mrs. Long. Like the Long 
ihildren, her son and daughter had fled from 
their mother's sharp tongue and efforts xp m^- 
age their lives. 

Bui Mrs. SchwdrU. rny fierce old lady, was 
ditfcicni from Mrs, Long, since she never voiced 
anger at her children's neglect of her. Some- 
liincs ifujugfi rarely, she wept because she was 
luiicly foi thenij and always she defended them. 
Ificy didri't conie because they were working 
hdid^ iinc vvds ill: the tjthei § wife wasn't welL 
llieit vva^ aJwayg a reason vvfiich preserved her 
publu iniuge as a devoted mother of loving 

i. f i 1 1 d |i i 1 

One da) iht s svi I t.li bUai d t^pciaU*! who 

,.nicd die ill till aiid 1 vvcie talking abuui Mrs, 
StJivvdit^ it was not-, 1 contcsSj the professic)naJ 
inttiirnaiion sharing or Staff tmiiiing con te re nee 
1 fidve iec^iiiimended; it was ijistead the kind of 
t jsudl Lufteebreak t unv *;isaLiun_ thai is fainilldi 
L ,j liJI kA yuu 

Mi:3. Schsvartz'^s liaiiic ca.iuc up and the 
5%xiu hboa^twperatur ttjid ine that every* oiher 
Munday NfSPSth wartz waits vvhile she sorts the 
nidi! because her grandsuii away at college writes 
regidarly every^ 2 weeks, 'Tt's a shame Mrs. 
Schvvarti t^an't write hiiri," the switchboard 
operator said', then other people joined us and 
the ca^ULd conversation was over, 

Mrs. Sefiwai tz Louldn't write her gia^ndsoji, 
Alt: vvas fu reign bom and had never achieved 
niuch faeility in written English. And now her 
tlngerh we re aittiritic^ making writing in ariy 
langtiage difficult. In the year or so that I had 
kiurwn Mrs. Schwaru, wc had never talked 
dbuut fier grandsoru I louk back now and realize 
I was then still inexperienced in my work with 
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old people in long-term care facilities and un- Failing eyesight, impaired hearing, arthritic 

aware of the importance of family members fingers -^-these were the usuaJ reasons why the 

other than the most obvious ones—in Mrs, old people could not, on their owti, maintain 

Schwartz's case, her children-dnd also nut their side ui the phone and letter contacts with 

fully aware of the importance of other staff. families, 

**You never asked me about him,'' Mrs. In telling ihc sUjiv vl Mrs. Schwartz' I have 

Schwartz pointed out, when I asked about her suavcd from the main theme of this section of 

grandson, thus teaching me the impurtance ul the manual, Bui her situation illustrates the 

hiformatipn about the entire family of the t^ld inipurtant:e of all staff of the facility helpmg 

person* She told mc then dboUt h<>w she used to mIlI people and their families maintain their 

take care of Billy when he was li,ttle, of the relationships to each othen The switchboard 

weekends he spent at her apart merit and ihc iipeiator and the tiide who read the letters to 

excursions they used to take around the uty Mrs.. Schwartz are among those naturally intui- 

Here was the one relative wht,> loved Mrs. tiv^, wiriing=to-help people which every facility 

Schwartz in an \unainbiguuii& wa) 1 ikt Mi^ sccuia blessed with. They needed no instaff 

l.<fng*s granddaughtei , BilU \vas ^aic 5U ic iiajniiit/ to knc^vv ibdi Billy's letters were impor- 

moved iroin the hdUlc bcLvsv^ii hu pakcius aid Ltu\t lu Mis. Schwartz But inclusion of content 

his grandmother, and his mernorit s (d her x crc about tamily relationship^in staff training might 

svvtet t.>nes. Nhs. ^Lhwai ah^wcil u.t tht i/.j. kti lia\c akitcd ihciu to the impurtance of com- 

of letters fititn him, lYxvs vvcrc ^hori notes for niunu ating to other staff -the nurse, the social 

tht most jjai I %vinkci \vhat thc\ knew. Fhcn our ability to 

htlo Xhs Schwait-^ main Lain her end of the 

I Ml tllic .1^11. i J L I I ^ 

j 1 i i i ' fM, t u .uiHuJrilt c wuuin iit jl ridVc: bctii so long in 

rnul tt i ni L*. I \s 1 1 K 1 li!.^ ' « II ' .ii 1 iJ - -- _ - _- n 

^ce XV. u N [.CO 1 . MO Km.. 1m Ih ,t .-iiiUiH iun du ic^uh ui an entliclv happen^ 

n t ti 1 u t o 1 1 V t * s a 1 1 . ? n 

1 un» iiainln^ and a Liiiii i*. j)siwiii t^l iiiLcislatt 

iiiuiiinu. ^iiit.Hi w^ic \\iC iiCLessaiy' Ingredients 

J, 1 ! iui3.5lut4 iji this ^.itualioii. 1 liave nicUided a pro- 

,1,1, ij , . 1 .1 : . i f* I iniciiLdft nieuio s In die final bcetlon 

.till ic UMi /m ih. I si i > . i i-hc inanijal It may not l>e rieeded in all 

ti.ipj,!, I t \ . Ill 4 i ,t j, i .1 i . i ' . ' Li. Ji Ui . , ill a ^liiail wnt a lonc t>i phunc all or 

Sli^ t \. 1 u. . s . u . ! . i , ■■ ■ i i I.ii i t >> id. t i wovci >alloii may be qulLc sutfi^ 

bid\ \ lUIiii^ s\ .:. . I o ' ill I ^ In .^.liii taLUillCs^ the | atUnl t ao mix 

She I id Nit ,h ii ..I d.. iL i,. . il.. tcie... n. A\ iiuhidc 5idi like swUt-hhuard 

leiUi^ o hv . ^^!L lii . ii.v i,s 1 . Ji . i,ptiau.i fuai:o,;kLCf>ln>^ ^ialf, aides etc 

bctiwa.i;. iA 5^ .1 1 .i I' i.l.! il. I In vii^ klUcJ nu^Siil^^ hiniic rkni.w, ihi. ^ . m 1 

hciHtlt \ -nhi lit isk 1 In n m ., O- ,iK i In poparatloii toi iht CijikiCllcc, 

Biil\ \ I i ^ i lii -i i 1 ^. .tla .n il i i . ^' . i K;. ii l . fwic dit nn ttlii^ wi ti, olhc! stalf 

KjU. ,m I Is nai ^iii S i> . L > in^ uh.j 1. t.aiia. t v i th the patie^it and the 

lii V of L dl I . . d n. I 1 i U 1. . u ;^h:i . ^1 1^111 ih Li . v%hi* iiwi llii^iuded iu the . lili 

I he 111 Iicrn 1 1 nnl iln m >1u s . uLI n , ^ o ni ikc it lent . I x . he J lit . xwnk onc day bhc talked 

!iure ihat the losJi^m .ild,.;M,d. ii.uj.td l,. da. .s lufdn/uid ..jJtoiUjr, the dining icM>ni 

anci plated in the nutin . ) u v i .nUi. d n>*[e swnicr, th^: houhekcepei Ui die Unit, and all three 
to billv. SliU he vsa^ nA. JO i iL^ui^rn 1 (d aides 

he should kn^nv that \ve at rfn li.in,c i. . spot ted Hei c|uestions u.^l iiuiii^d family relation^ 

hi^ fidehtv to i4iandm dij.* he ^ i al [nnt^ .hip^ weie designed ^^ei os fiill a picture as 

Ml^, SchvvaitZ link. dcd dwliui kiii Ui k. i Uiici:. pw^slLlc wf iht patlcl'?. hte in the fa*^lluy. buL 

earefull) saveti fonn ficf p*,i-.. nal alK xs.init niclLnictl \ eie queslioru s^buUt die famiK - 

nnsnes , *S*' sou ^ an h,i\ s^niistll iutthnit; xi^it.s, p[i.aie t aUs Who tainer^ Was the patient 

^'ears laici uJitn I Ui t . . ^ l • Ui^i^ i'kl ail5!i,dr' likl die fan ills cm .^i-Ulstle ti.^ 

pe(iple fof nis studx , n. *d dn q.a'Ui'Jii^ .u-. Sh«^ had ( orne to inckide tfiese kinds id qucs 

'*I)o \v)u ssilU wi pli iUafi\CT/ ' Idici, u /ns in picpaialloU f(5r ific C aie tuiiftrtriKc 

ihr an?*w. i sva..^ A n>i d o- tnii l < t ai.^ tiirou^h aii cxfiencuic uoi unllkc nnnr. One t.)f 

ficr paiunL. \\cu\ iiu UmiU except a sun m up= 

1.5 



state New York who wrote re^Iarly every week 
and visited twice a year. One day the swilch= 
board operator who sorted the mail mentioned 
to the social worker that it had been several 
weeks since the patient had gotten a letter from 
the son. The social worker talked with the 
patient who was bed bound. It had been several 
weeks and the patient was worried. She had 
talked about her worry to the night aide to 
whom she felt close, and the aide had tried to 
re^sure her but had not told the nurse about 
the conversation. 

Would the patient like the social worker it) 
call the son? Oh, yes. So the vvurker did» The 
son had had a heart attack; the daughter-in law, 
beset by the strain and vvorr>, had given only a 
passing thought to her motherMn^law. She had 
planned to contact the staff when her husband 
was out of the woods. In the meantime^ ^he 
thought it better not to wurrv' her muther-in- 
law with the bad news. Ihe wurkei explairird 
that the patient was already svorned because hcf 
son hadn t written, and ^he m>i pcrinusion fitjui 
the daugh tepin^aw' in icll the rnuilici wliat had 
happened. 

The get^wcil t_aid.^ w^v- puitiij^LJ and .^^^ni 
regularly by the mother htlp ti^irin^ 

the son's recuperatH.Hi perujd. In [he; jnotts.^^ ihr 
worker saw the packet ot Iciicsh tiffin i\\c ...ju, 
all on his office siationeiy, and thcr wuiker's 
hunt" VN'as that the witc: j.)rcj[j._dd tluli! i kn^^x 
that the son wrote ucckK tw his nii^ih^i aiid 
didn't reallx icalizc hw\\ t^aUKls m- iht i 

would becunu worricti 

As in rny cxperieiuc vUil* Ah.. ^ h m di. 
worker had learned a It^.^i.ii^ iitn iit . u ^ hs I'^i 

of other ^iiatf tilid quc^jllwii; ah*/.ii taaillx .dj 

ti on ships m her prepaititiwi. hu j.aUtut lait 
conferences. 

These have t.iecn 30UicsJia* Ji.^r^tl. ill 

tions of the uripfii taiice td •lait iiah.ini^ xini 
interstaff cornmuiiiLdtion In ffix siuJx, ihe 
interviews with families iiuludetl a ^t-ru id 

questions which were designed lap inhM.iia 

tion about which staff the tainiiv kiicw, how 
they knew them, and whether the\ weic .^aii.^ 
fied with the way they were licaied h^ ilic .^iaA_i 
In many cases in faciUties where, in fail, 
there was a social wcjrker assigiied tn eaiJi tjld 
person and her family, the famiK did !i..>t k!it,v% 
the worker's name or whom they cfmld c untact 
if thev were dissatisfied or had quesiiniih afjoui 
the care pro%'ided their relative. In suth fauliiicr^. 
it seems trj me that a letier iu the larriiK Cijuld 



be sent «at the time of admission and could 
include the name of the socidl worker and her 
extension. In one facility, the workers have 
cards, like business cards, with the worker*s 
name, office number, and hours, which are given 
lo relatives. 

In another darge facility the administrator 
makes regular rounds on Saturdays and Sundays, 
visiting with both patients and families,^ The 
social services and nursing directors told me that 
every Monday morning both of them receive a 
large number of notes from the administratori 
asking for foUovvup on questions or complaints 
from families. In another smaller facility, whei^e 
Mr. Randolph lives, the administrator and social 
worker/activities worker are on duty on Sun- 
days, using this tittie to see families. 

Not unexpectedly, because of the time they 
visited, many families know by name the evening 
shift aide who took care of their relative. Because 
this was the person they knew best and they 
knew was directly and regularly involved in the 
tdie ut their relative, they often took their 
qiiesiKms- and complaints=-to her. This finding 
ak;ain illusiraies ,the importance of training for 
all staff. Bel ie inn g tf}at work with famil les is part 
of the t ore task assignment of the social worker^ 
I a rgti ftj r the p rese n c e of soc ia I w o-rk e rs m the 
facility in the evenings and over the weekends 
when families are most likely to be visitmg. 

Third, the satisfaction/dissatis faction which 
lanulics expressed with their treatment by staff 
w as , 5 a vl I \ f o I me, often a fundi o n o f s m all 
sins of eornmission and sins of omission. 
In the chd I came tu believe that most of these 
> Hi ail things abuui which families coin plained 
iiti.d i.t-si hii^e been As we dnaly/Ced the Com= 
s\ c t uuld cate^cjrize them: 

1 hi. Hi*, htid ici do with pcilicies, piucedures, and 
facilities Nvhich rll talk abijut in the next 
Lha[>lci 

Sonic had te^ da v^itfi sititt bciiaviori Families 
t uinplained about statf wh(5 were at the least 
not helpful to them and at the most were 
rude to them or, as one daughter put it, 
"unfeelliig dud caJluus/' 
y Some seemed caused by Ute absence of wurk 
^vith families as a specific staff assignment 
and puuT interstaff and staf f^tn=famdy C(jm^ 
in u 1 lit atluU- 

i Li, pulltlcs, p i iM_ cdui cs, and faeilities dis^ ' 
..isinii turner later. I.el me n(.)W cite some of 
ifie belidMor that made families feel that they 
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were poorly treated by stafr You remember Mr, 
Barth's feeling that the social worker thought he 
and bis hTOiher should feel guirty. 

Grated that there are families like the Gross 
stepchildren who do, in fact, abandon their rela 
tives. Yet in my study, 85 percent of the uld 
pdople who had families were visited by t[u-in at 
least once a month; 65 percent were visited 
twice monthly; and 50 percent had visitors once 
a week or more. Moreover, niLiny oi these tani 
ilies did other things: 

• 49 percent of them telephoned their aged 
relativ es 

• 69 percent l)r(:>ugh l spec lal iuad iumls 

• 62 pe rc en t p r ov i d e d s nuill n c c e s 1 1 1 e s , Mi .. 
Ijjng's taNonie [)rand s>t tah. Lini jjinvdi i, 
for ex ample' 

• 40 percent luc^k thcii iclau^i.:. ti.-iiu 
f()r visits or for special faniiU^ gathtTinKS, 
its III Mrs Hailh's t tLsc 

There arc rnore statistit s, hut ihc^e art: lUu^sUa 
tlve ajid iinultii tt> itiii'^r ^lltii in oUicr stiitiu?! 

> re over, ilu i, wiu lusc mi jrachutl \)\ (jt*iic?i 
Mian and Hult hjn.-*wii in ihcli ^tnai^^I^ fd tfi*^ 

*'Chardcteristk s ot the In^L^iuiiMutlucd Ai^^d" 

was SlrnllarK lj*>jnc: .uO in inS >iud\ 

I Fie I c ii 1 i s V i ' I i j j C> 1 1 ^ t H I > ! . I J I 
tiic in lii5 11 til li <>!!>s l^irst, the \ ai hKtt, lu 
sufteniiy iliiili iiU^ Hi III nt (iisal.lln^ ' tiitniu 
t undltn>li Sc^t v.iui^ thi \ ah: UkrU Ewlitk the 
psvcht_)l(.)mi oJ. stK 1 J d^u^/^^l cjt uMi^ nil' mtans 

ftjf dCcllin^ \vltji ttu h <, < u I. il t ! .uO.'.uit 
IIIS tltU lltMK 

rSint: ty-sevc J , . ..K i o. , , i i.. 

Stud\ had had . ^Cilnti ^S, vl icnl aii . iu 

uperdllun wllhni a vtai j ,lwi li! aJnil-H.^h >n I tit 

hi-nne, and iht i.imJvm. IL ^t I wtti tJu. .^,1 

and ihcii Liniilic5 iitcd p,, .1 Jih Jsl po 

niar\' rcd^oii tui tnox in.u ili.. hi. liiu lu,, 

The studies whui iji>nt'inc n dnJ Huti Li. ,. 

Llted iib eNlilcJU. t; in ^Upp*'l( id iht,U ti*nthi\Ui|i 
and the ani:d\ sis ^d ihe^ fuiulli.iial h.aJlh ??Iaiu.-^ 
i>i pe<)ple ill nu studx aic r\id.intc" thai die 
mstituiioii with its (ap>u ilx t*.^ pi kit- dalh 
medical and nursing t art^ and .a.'*sin lant e \viiti the 
activities of living is an arrangement fd ( hnu e 
as Mr. BartJi said, he and [n^ Iniwdu i iluiii i iind 
need nut have ft-li ^uiiix ..OwuL lii. la*, i dial 
lhe\ c<juld nc-d taie hii Xhs Baiifi in lui .ipuU 
men c 

Set wiul, 1 ain ti. 1 1 

families, througli ditM r s im i ^ , =nc .dls, Icii i .^, 

gl t tS . C t( . , t i i n 1 1 1 1 c t < i t di M t h Cl i '4 i a J t, , d i h I 

re s J ) i / 1 1 I Ln h t s f t > i t i ii i 1 m i ih^r .Kd in^n.b.. 



Yet, many relatives in our interviews said ^ 
things like: 

Ihe stiiff just doesn't seem to believe that 
I re idly love my mother. Every time I come 
[and this daughter visited once a week and 
talked to her mother every other day on the 
phone] I have to prepare myself for. . . (and 
she named two staff) saying something about 
hcHv much my mother misses me. 

1 fro>i*t know what it is. I just don't 
completely comfortable when I come, . . . 

I the administrator] knows my situation [this ^ 
\vas a 65=)'ear-oId widow, taking care of her ill 
daughter's family and visiting her 87-year=old 
niother vveekly] , and she understands. But 
sumv (jf the other staff: a few weeks ago I 
didn'i have lime to shop for mother and , . , 
[one of the staff] said something about how 
mut h my mother had wanted the things I was 
supposed tu pick up. Maybe 1 shouldn't have 
reacted the way I did; maybe she didn't mean 
it the way It sounded. Bui I felt bad enough 
as It was. I'd like to visit more and do more. 
Hut Altim understands. I went home that day 
and t ried but partly 1 was mad. I shouldn't 
hd%i li) explain to , [the staff iiiember] the 
ludd i^ui carrying rigdil n()w\ 

Mii. Uiiitjs 1 tcci as it 5 unit uf the sLall icsent 

II vvhen I c^jme at niead lime and ieed m^^= 
Dad. 1 ti> not to get in their way ur bother 
tilt in tt)u much. But like la^t week: Dad had 
\}cci\ asking and asking if^he couldn't have 
a|.jpU?saut e (>iu. e in a while= i he nurse said the 
doei^jr said it was okay. So when they brought 
Ins traN, I asked if they could gel some apple- 
^au.^c fin him, and^the aide blew her slack at 
liir- 1 didn't i, tjmpiaiii lu tfie nuiise. Dad sdid 
liwi i ^ that It wuuld juht rnake truublc for 
hiHi St^ tlicj ncAl lirnc, I bitjught some sniaJl 
Jars appl.:sauce for him — but there's no 
plat, except the wind^nv sill lo put them. 
Ancd 1 hcdid ihe niojd t urnpldjning thai ihis iis 
\\h\ the) Cdii't gel rid of the roaches. 

I iiyiii a ^i anddaiigh tc 1 ^\tii_iSc lUulhcr had died 
ji.ist weeks beiore i Uitervjewed her and who 
rit>\v WdS visiting ever\ week her muther 
had tjonc: I dun't h as c ojiyone ti; leave my 
httlc girl \sith [age 2V2] . They won't let her 
up ijii the Hooi-, so I have to leave her in the 
l!)h)b\ vshile 1 gi) up to get my grandmother. 
1 a^ktd the ^udrd lu waich her. Grandmother 
aj\va\^ kncAvs when I'm coming and she's 
itad\ lu be Nshttded down. I^he guard told me 
ihi^ \sasn*i his jub. I askt'd the aide whelher 
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she could bring Grarfdmother down for me, 
but she said she can't leave the floor. Finally, 
I asked one of the other families who were 
visiting to watch my daughter while I went 
up. I guess ^il is what Vll have to do. I asked 
if she had talked to her grandmother's social 
worker about this. No that hadn't occurred to 
me- Could she help? 

Mom and I always talked by phone ever>' 
evening around 5i30 p.m, when I get home 
from work, I asked the aide whether she 
could wheel Mom to the wall phone in the 
hall at 5:30 every evening. She said this was 
when meals were beirtg seized and everyone 
was too busy and besides Mom is in the 
dining room then. We tried to work out 
another time; I even offered the aide money. 
Sometimes Mom can get to the phone when 
I call, but a lot of times one of the other 
patients answers and just hangs up or an aide 
answers and says Mom is already in bed m\d 
she can't get her up again. 
These were typical kinds of situatiuns in wtiu l* 
the behavior of staff made families feel thai thty 
were being blamed for not doing enough fur 
their relatives, or that in theii dttempts to do so, 
thev were making extra work fur staif i.n ualci 
ferring with the instituiiun bchcdule. 

If you analyze each situation, siMuw liiijij^ 
could have been duiie lu help Staff ii^iuug the 
articulation of the pdrtneisfup wuuld h^ivi: 
made a difference. Staff member?* can be helped 
to understand thai the visits, ph*nie calls, specioi 
food treats, feediiig aje all wdys thai tanulich 
have to coniinue to cxpiess luvc ai!d/*'i a scnbc 
of responsibility to their relauves 

In staff training sebhitni^ and t i= ^ ^ ii^- 

mixed feelings guilt, sijuu.^^ an^ci ittai < 



terize all human relationships can be discussed* 
Not all daughters feel discomfort when staff tells 
them how much their mother misses them; staff 
can talk about, why a daughter feels this way and 
can learn how to help the daughter feel welcome 
in the institution. The administrator and the 
mother understood another daughter's family 
situation; somehow that understanding was not 
communicated to other staff, The daughter, who 
was carrying an already heavy load of worry, 
work, and grief, went home with the additional 
burden of feeling misunderstood by staffs and 
with rage at them for not understanding the 
situation. 

The granddaughter who had no one to leave 
her child with, and her grandmother, and the 
daughter who could not set up a regular phont 
schedule with her moth^rand her mother, were 
four people victimized by what I call "sins of 
umission/' It would not have been too diffi- 
cult in either of these two institutions to make 
the arrangements for the families to maintain 
their accustomed patterns of contact. A staff 
sensitized to the importance of these contacts, 
cdnimitted to a philosophy of partnership with 
farnilies, aiid made aware, through interstaff 
communication, of the particularities of these 
two situations could have done what was needed. 

Included in the Appendix to this manud are 
suggesiiuns for instaff training content about 
families and their roles in provision of care, 
rhere aie also suggestions for additions to or 
modituati.ms uf certain forms in the Brody 
MdiiuaJ su that they include mure detailed in for 
in^uon about families which can routiniz^c the 
imcisidtf cuininunication so essential foi all 
staff in t I with taiinlita 
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Visiting Policies and Provisions 

Let's start with the obvious- the matter of 
visiting policies among long-term care facilities. 
There is so much variation in these policies that 
it's difficult to believe they are altogether 
rationah One institution with both skilled nurs^ 
ing units and a health-related facility a_nnounces 
in its handbook for families; 

Visitors, including Children, arc WckMinc 

at all Times, 

Another facility limits visiting hours frcuji 
il:0O a.m. to 7:00 p.ni= and piuhibiis the 
presence of children under the age of 1 2. 

Still another one limits visiting hours in thu 
same fashion, hut permits childrtfi uf Jl ^gc.^ 
to visit— except on the skilled nuiaing tluoib 
themselves. 

Another facihi) limiis ilit luiiiibci w^iu.i.. 
a patient may have in her itj<jrn 411 v givtn 
time. 

In maii) idL-ilities^ Uic Ihiii LaLh^Ms t,u Loui- 
the age of visitors, aiid the uuinbci =oc i.ui tn 
force ^when t he p^tienL is placed qii iht cnucaJ 
list/ 

Ovci aiid uvci ag^lii sJivii l-jiiiliK^ ,.wJ .A_A 

people were in tei v iewea. pub ics whr h iK^dc 
visiting difficult were cited a*i prublciab 01 
sources of dissaiisfac ti..n SUive pwsitr%ely in 

th OSe institutions wheic visU. rs. int.ludiiiy 

children, were welLwnic at Jl unics Lhcic was 
evidence that this upeii dt^H ptilit s luadc iin 
portant differences to farnilit:^ dnd iheir uged 
relatives. 

For example, iajjiilic^ in the insiituiiuAft 
where the handbuok, sigiu letters to the faini 
lies, and conferences with staff all inLludtd the 
statement of the open do<ir u fieri cited this 
statement as important in making them feel 
welcome in the institution One nephew., who 
li\^ed near the home and visued his uncle dniusi 
every' day on his way lo work, talked about this 

I can usually drop by alniust ever% week 
day. I get here arouud 5 in the morning 
sometimes it's just for five or ten minutes 
and I brirtg him the rnoming paper. Stj.me 
limes I can stay longer. lit' was like a faihei 

4' 



to me when 1 was a kid— and now I can repay 
him for everything he did for me. 

The tntth is I like it, too, Uncle Dave is 
sharp and there are times I talk over with him 
some of the problems IVe got. He listens- 
some times he*s got good ideas— sometimes 
just his listening helps, 

// the home didn't let me come early in the 
morning, I couldn't see him as- often. Pm 
tired after a day 5 work and us u oily I just 
want to get home then, [emphasis added] 

Another family: 

1 remember when we read the Handbook 

before Mom came in. It was such a comfort 
to her. She had thought it would be like a 
huspitaJ and she'd never get to see her great 
grandchildren who are all little. 

We don't bring them often—on Christmas 
and Easter and her birthday and times like 
that. But it was just knowing that they could 
come that helped. 

Also the fact tjiat we can come anytime 
helps. We all work and Saturdays we seem, to 
spend most of our time cleaning and doing 
things around the house and running errands. 
A lot of Sundays we spend at our kids' houses 
01 ihey come to us,' 

So a lot of times wVll run over for a while 
wi an evening during thp week. Or on Sunday 
my husband and I often come early and go to 
Mass with mother at the home, and then well 
be back in time for our kids. 

A son whose mother is in an Orthodox Jewish 

H.^mc; 

1 know the policy lb that families aren't 
aupposed 10 cume on Saturdays. But it's the 
only day that I can come and spend any real 
time v^ith her 

I'm not young myself [he was 62] and Vm 
tired at the end of the day during the week. 
Sundays there are our kids, and my wife's 
family. Sometimes we all come on Sundays, 
6ut the best day forme is Saturday. 

I appreciate that they, [the staff] under^ 
3tand. I see lots of families here on Saturdays 
^not as many as on Sunday, but still a lot. If 
they enforced the rule, I bet there would be 
a lot of people like me who couldn't \isit as 
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often or stay as long. It wouldn't be good for 
women like my mother who live for our visits* 

Or think of Mrs. Porter whose daughter 
brought her (|hildren— even though there is a 
large sign at the entrance to the building: 

Children urjder 12 are prohibiied from 
visiting. 

Mrs. Richards brings her under- l^^hildren with 
her when she visits. I 

Or the granddaughter whose visits are made 
difficult by the rule prohibiting the presence of 
children on the nursing units and by the lack of 
provision for care of her child while she goes up 
to get her grandmother. 

The handbook of another facility is 18 pa^c^ 
long and presents the services of the faciliiN dud 
its rules and regulations m deiaiL Ihe wiud^ 
family or relatives appear nowhere in the b(n_jk 
let; the word visitor appears firsi m a senuiuc 
which contains prohibitions on visiting. ^ 

**h w^as 5 1 range; icadni^ life Ilandbook 
one daughter told rue. "We g^^feyt before Had 
came here-, li chilled us ^axl quiic 
explain it, but I retncrnbci Dad cumniciitin^ 
on how impers(>nal and in^iiiutiuiial it seenicd 
And we all worried about svhit ihtr we wvic 
going to be ablt iu %isit Dad icguiarl\ aiui 
whether we'd feel cointijrlablt vvhejii wr wcie 
the re = 

"Then \vc lalktd ihi- ^^.i.^j ^ jK.. :3i.. 
gave us such a d i f ft re i * t 1 1 1 re j_\d it n i ^ c i \ 
more like she said ihajs ihc wax it in ihc 
handbook. Mayht whcri \t»ii tuiL^h 

Studv, sou bhuuld It II then, llic ..Ui^hi m i ?, 

write that handbook 

*'And t still think ihe rui A^.,,...i Ii.li .o 
un the uniiii trnghi to be ic unf.iJ*-.cti 1.^ h 
really necessaiyy" 

There are twu things i,. i i ' ■ ^ ' 

First, the handbook — in cojj.iAjit du m .>! 
many other facilities— sxiiutu i^i f.Mi .uJ 
institutional language, Ihc ita^ ii iht 
daughter and her {athei uiicri iht\ r it 
seemed understanciabltv ihe Mai tint: poluujs 
as presented in the hajidbtji^ik v^err an.jn^^ ihc 
strictest I had seen even thuu^h, as the daughLt i 
discovered, thev were nui cntoitctl Ihe abhciuc 
of the words family oi relniucs .riax .-sccm .j 
minor point, yet famtlu's uind fnt'nJs muhi^ha^r 
conveyed ^.somewhat diftererit message than i\\v 
word vtsitors did. 

Is the pulicv prohibi i hii jic ii ...a lIu ....ii 
really necessarv ? As I wattheil thihlirii 
in other facilities, I carne t*' fH/hr^c^ that ihi^ 



policy should be carefully corisidered. It certainly 
makes it easier for staff not to have children on 
the skilled nursing units. In multi-occupancy 
rooms, respect for the emotional and health 
status and privacy of the roommate may make 
limitations necessaiy. In facilities for visiting, 
lounge areas on each Door are an important 
provision. All of the policies and procedures of 
the, facility should be periodically reviewed with 
the daughter's question in rnind-' Is the policy 
nect'-ssarv or is it there for the conN'enience of 
the staff and the smooth operation of the insti= 
tuticjn? 

I he sidih of the institutions with open-door 
P<j|icies report no unsolvable problems arising 
from these policies. I here were times when the 
need i>f one roommate led staff to ask that visi- 
tors i(j the (Jther be limited or that the visits 
take place in lounge areas. There were times, for 
exarnfjie, at the height of an epidemic ot colds 
and flu, when families were asked not to take 
Lbnldren an the skilled nursing units. And there 
sveie times when children gut (.)Ut of hand and 
.^tait hdd lij send theni back lu ihco pdients ui 
itJH^t '\i little quieteiv please." But, tn repeat, 
none K)i these problems vvas expc lie need b\ staft 

uoaiiUdble, and jlhe pay-off to the old pecjple 
uiijdc the extid effort worthwhile. 

Ihe sanie principle held tf)r uiher piilicies, 

I ^e talked before about the importance to the 
idd perstjii and their farnilies of t>ther tamiliaJ 
iii, uuiies biiri^ing of lood treats^ small necessi 
tu??, pliDiie calls. \ isHs outside the insiituli«jn. 

I I IS u o.iti t iiial pijlities, prijcedures, and pro= 
\i?^iuns (refrii^erattjr space for patients' private 
ftHjd treats; j.)n%ate ptjss ess ions; locked storage 
sptiLt cti ) tan seem tu tdcilitate or iiupcde 
taniiU aCcislLieS in these diecLs JUSt ii:^ ihcv du in 
tfie rnt^ttei at faniiU^ visiting. 

In Study, 1 fiiund that die mo^t tSph.dJ 
i.^iiiiU aiirvll\, sett>rid (jniU tt. visiting, was that 

biih^lii^ food treats to then aged relatives. In 
IIP a_iitiJ\sis kA this finding, I sviote: 

hirst. It liiic thcit the neat was the 

iii.,jn \ nivjiib box of chocolates or can of hard 
t"and\' whit h is the stc)ck of most gift shops in 
huspiuils arid lorig^term care facilities. 
I us lead, uujst t ami lies brimghl fuod whlebi die 
(dd person particularly liked, and which was 
either never or too infrequently on the menu 
wf the insti tu tujH. 

The term 'Mnstiiuiion focjd" is a [ji^pularU^ 
uricd tnie; It drsi nbcs foc»d, udiich rna\, in 
iiU \, he Weil prepared, usin^ (jualitv ingredi= 
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cnts, but which is institutional because it is 
pruparecl for a large Kroup; because rart-ly vau 
idiosyncratic prefert-nces be fully atiendeci; 
and because it is the day'in=day*out menu for 
the inslilution. Whether it is (he privileged 
school-age youngster at the sleep-dua> cairip^ 
the yc)un^ adult on the dorniitors food p!a_n 
at college, or in the armed forces, t^r the old 
person in or staff mcrnl^cr uf an insiiiuinni, 
comphiinls about the food are eruleniic. And 
the plea of the yuungster, the voung adult, cir 
the old person ic) their farnilv is ''Srnd f ffud." 

In the ^eron toh)giCiLl htcrdturc ihcic aic 
references to '*re^ressic)n'' amim^ the ayed 
and the c t)iisrquent wvvd la |)rn\uir ''iMtil 
gratification/' Adminjstrai nrs (d all loial 
mstituttorih and of shnrt- rt*rm ^ aiutr mwi 

rne nt hn.^|)nals atv ahkr in !h(li i lun .iJ it 1 1 

/ a I n a I n t " f ? m ^d " .i.'* i » r u . > f U i c_ i u ! i ^ i ' ' 1 1 1 ^ 
gliny'' and iU'% cr t iuiliii^ ^.n>\Avmu i\\c\ I.iit- 
Fnrinal oruani/ati nns rltarU saiS in ihrir 

fit the mf)Sf cont irtc K'sel. hiid^c tars' ccin- 

sidcMath>fi^ iiuis I • ^ > m i f i ah i ! ^ wUli 

spi t t ttj ft^r quJll\ (lit n.^itiii ^it^ 

rUniif-'-- f -/Xprftj . ! J] t.ii\ -.(.ill . all 

abU- toi pfrj.uath.ii uf..tli n.^iuii 

t hljlt t=S A\ A\\d\f\i i\ , I ' .1 I. J ( .lli 1 

ihv <.hi,i x>i iiiduiihi .1;. t.iii ! : MiiiMt.nl 

i aU this [[ . : ( iili. ,it 1 * H 1 Ml .i hii^fihdi 
la lIiC tllrtdr% dt/j.»ti!Uii I! Ill ho,.p|>aJ^ .ind 
Itjii^lrtm i d\i tiullnir^ ^^ [fi .iodt d 

dun t flMt "l i i d I 1. : fiJ t dl^ all \. iC-^ i It., d ^ ^ Lil 

diet;" [flat \h ^ A, I fjlalKJius^ a. d iht llluilfd 
lan^t -d fli.in\ .d itu_ dlt[-. p it. i i tu. d fi,i the 
lii-stiht thifitillAC 1 ligcti If Hu pMTiiij n..., \s 
riv^ldix riiiiMic<l fht 1 nia .lu. * 

rnatic ails f)(^ drrih \> ih iiu ts .. .tlii^.n d 
the dl^hc. s\ic riiI<i\t-0 (K, \ii<:>s[ I fu >5.Ji t t . 

die I, t • ;I*^V ^ tij' 'H^c U . J.J u t li id ii I \ .Uu.. 

< >f 11/ toi" I ht i I uii I O 1 J i i I .II i \ \ Ji . . 

Ciijo. ^ }il^td\ iLis>.'iid aisJ td IJ. i d-^ And 

tor tlu wl(i p i^.Mi uK...--. [.i>f. [.iid> n ^m]h 

SpCt lal StlniUlathn, all l * .^il:. i All liC t.iiic 

bland and tdstclr^-^ 

In ihc t , 1 i. ,i . I . 

sccriU d a I (i I s I a I - ^ s . .d>. O i -h . i . » . * i aJ 
tfiod irc Jt . hul vst IIP ^<.d Ii'i/ii ii.i I .itiot! 
lo Uls 11 lU 1 1 wi 1 , l1 fjatlL-iii fjCj^ais 1^. ti^jt iL,i \nd 
when llnailv uji ihc; tlala wCi^ . idici U_ ti tiijti 
inicr irihlll Li tlwiial d i f i 1 1 1 , u t ?5 .^.uld 

anj4n(Hl. ii hrt .ul.c p,.ssd>]t i h. i 

inff^e saruts m an ^^rripi r hiui % -..jid {^u rei 
K alls ^inind i.i^hifai 



1 t\is\ c it nir 1 1 1 
culiural arui t ihiiu * 

\Ci \s in .ill t[ic/^c^ iir^ [ 1 
to he f<uifui, Ifif f' 



without exception, the delicacies of Jewish 
families, prepared in a special regional ftishion, 
Jewish, Italian, and Irish families often 
brouKhl wine or whiskey also; this was rarely 
reported among Froiestani families^ and in ^ 
only two instances in which the subject was 
both Prntestant an3 femaJe, In both of these, 
sherry was the treat. Italian families charac- 
tcnhlicdJdy brought, in addiiiori to vvinej 
special pastries and fruit, so that the bowl of 
fruit and tins of pastries in the room cairie for 
us 1(1 be the sigri that at least c)ne uccupant (d 
the; room \\ ds Italian. 

In the institution which has the m^t 
iir lei tfi^eneous patient p)opulali(JOi there svas 
the daughier of a man from the British West 
liudics who brought and ate with her father a 
full i. oiuse riicfal, featuring an ethnic tish 
\%hii(hi wds the delicdCN^ he rnost craved. 
Arid there .iJsij ss\iii the son of a black man, 
fHirn dod raised in the rural Sc>uih, whose 
ir^pi'Usc' lit ific qucsiuai was ''Scjid I't)od, 
t Mukcd \viLii Lender, luvui^ s^arc. 

I lie: LlsI |.duase, ''tuijked wUh tender, 
1 \ li 1 K t tu: c; ' d c 5 ! 1 1 K ..^ ihc s r t i ^ 1 1 c1 r It i n c n t in 
dit p.itciii i)\ the ii>vMi tiedts \Viih the 
wt*\4 >u-, vSk.^jl\y,i\ ifi tfic fjvUis iiiui whiskey, 
iiivft wt the tic a is svcir lionic made, not 
pu!^i :.>ca lliis Is li. part ,i hinL lion ot the 
< (tiiiU aiui t ult.u ^1 , harUi tL r uf ibc treats, 
Kai t .:..^[ . iiUreU . Rcldti\e^ lalked about 
taJi^U ic.ipltr^ al.ji>ut a part k ilia 1 vvas dlCir 
1 a i n [ I \ bad ai \ v a \ 5 p i e p a i e d a ti b h ; 11 Was 

this qt.aJits tliai thu old person w an ltd. One 
dau^hlL-l hdhl (d her ins li tu tion-bound inother, ^ 
'She uajits j lujine e(M>kcd ineaJ ijiu/e in a 
^ hill " A Wife \\ lu } % Lsl lt;d her husLia-iiei dads, 
t^i^Mi^iM u h-ane Lij^jkcd incjdJ with hci each 

dd> . ai.o f^d him dds foi his riOuO nJcal ''He 
%\!MddM't eai an\ thiri^ it I didiri do this/' 
X tin r J elt lUen I Ui the ^Juitrrn iLflctls the 
i . . 1 1 1 1 ^ ^ Ti u e n i 1^ J I ;i t ^ ' a 1 1 e 1 1 t,i a s < » ni e \\ hi a I 
udfcitio udti ! d 1 dis f:,s ni I at ](. o t then aged 
1 el a [ 1 \ t d 1 e s e h a * 1 n ^ i<i da \ v 1 1 h 1 1 1 1 1 1 rn e 
i*a4l!iu:;i uf d al 1 s lu^ri^. I here wcrc lb^-»liC who 
\\c I L e <_ ii i \ i 1 > t 1 5 and " llI w a \ s had L u h a ^ C hi 1 s 
. u|j d Lutiee {i'l juiLc <ii te«i) iht: rrilnUtt he 
a t j f a f > ^ 1 h e ! e we i e * ^ th l r~s w ho ai vv a % s 1 1 ad 
huid a pict. f id fruit as a late evening ^snack. 
nieie Has t ^ Jiihideraljle e\ideT!ce <>t the insti- 
runnrij' atiempis to rneet tKese idinsyncratic 
^4 hediilr^^ S??metirnes ihe\ were systematic! 
ail b:U(J p.m., seisirig id fruit Juiic ar id tcji ik- 
ies f(}r example. Sr.)meiimes the attention w^as . 
in die informal sN^^tem oi the mstiluiion; One 

I a i 1 \ i K r I h a i 1 a D d )( J a m t U p < d C c ) f f C e |.) | ^ > 

% idc u \}\ ihv iuosiny siatt frorii the cedfec- 
niakcM ill (he uuisin^ 'dtue nr the unit. (There 
\ s , i s , 1 [ ^ I i ( n 1 1 d a K ( ; \)c rr i i I r d , i Tf s 1 d e I el t ) I e e \ 1 
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dence of staff in the informal system acting 
as surrogate families in the bringing in of 
special food treats-not just in attending to 
idiosyncratic schedules.) 

In essence^ the provision hy fannilies of a 
small electric pot to boil water, a can ut 
coffee or tea, small cans of fniit juitt% a 
supply of fruit, a tin of pastries frequently 
was a manifestation of the family's aiternpts 
not only to cater to idiosyncratir food pre 
ferences, but also to enable the old person to 
maintain at least a semblance of what had 
been her accustomed daily rouline. . . ^ Yet it 
IS clear that performance of these tasks also 
serves in many instances' U> maintain tind 
articulate the effective ties bt'tween the old 
person and the family. . 

Everv' family aciivuv tuuld Ijc dc^iiiticd in 
this tashion^ The important puhit i^ thai lu^tuu 
tional policies, procedures, provisiuus. dOd statt 
attitudes dffet i ihe dl)ihtv of the tamiU t^* ^haie 
in the rare of their aged triembeis. And ^et ond, 
families and the a^ed ic^idcnu trcl t/Mt^« 
fdmilv atil^Hie^ eh. -uui^cii h\ L.:.i)iuU n 

til id s t ti £ t 

hawlll lies 
*HeiC , 

built up SCiilOni thr L .inn H i< mIJ.. 

parking arcds Uji vUhwis ihc.c htMvc\Li. 

other ih^tUuilons in .^i.ni\ ti.itc t iht the 

cities 01 <ii» the onthkirl. ^^t \^^\s\i^ \ ■ 1 md 
value*? aie UyA pT»/hlhltl\e ^nd isaVslI ible 

Here visitors* parkinK aic i? . ui be ^iivAidtd \>\ 
the instlluthul As I aoAc- I- .ii^iHUtlons Jit 
five in the ^iLidy .in i <ah vvKl^h 1 M^^^.cd 
signs which ^did thin^^ like ^./^.^^ M^'^^l'fi 
'area seemed to deliver a hr^ n^r ^ ek ..me. 
And families tommented ou oie . d^t ,m ditti 

CultV* of Iran^p'n tain >n a> ^.n^.tthlu^ .fiuh 

could affect (heir visiting j.atu m 

One institution located in a h»uii i ,.|. a* ^ 
had aJlocated substaini^ ^pat^e iui sidii parking 
Most of the parkmg spi>l^ wetc, iinn^t^ <>iiU 
pied during week days, but attei f> = iJO p a. and 
on the weekends, there were usuallv inaiu 
vacant spaces. One son. a pardpKuu wh». dn»^t 
a f^pecully equipped Cds and had h^ phiU^ 
identifving the drivci as disabled, viMied e\ri\ 
Sundav. He ciften had tiouble fijulin^ parkniK 
on the trowdeci sireetH around ihe insntutnui. 



and several times, after circling fruiUessly, he 
returned home without visiting his mother,^ He 
noticed the empty spaces week after week in the 
staff parking area and requesied-firsi verbally 
4nd then in writing-permission to park his car, 
citmg his physical disability which made walking 
long distances impossible. His request was not 
granted on the basis that permission for him 
would create problems! 

I think again of the question: Is this policy 
necessar> ? It seemed to me that a better resolu^ 
tion would not have been difficult. It would 
not have been hard to get a count on staff 
parkni^ on evening and weekend shifts in order 
la reserve the necessary number of spaces and to 
npen the remaining parking area to visitors on a 
fiihtLome, fir^t served basis. The policy would 
require explanation; even one of the security 
^taff might have to be assigned to thie parking 
area, rhese seemed small prices to pay for the 
eonvenicnct afforded lu families and for the 
xvcU^^me nicssa^e Mich ^ciUm would have 
ill lu cied 

A, J id thie siHi s .ittd ^^ ^-3 un US LI id, his hdiidl 

.p, u.ible and linmisiakable. The justitication 
, 1 [he refusal un the groundb that giving him this 
jMudc^c would set a precedent seem^ to me 
untenable. If fa.nilits are to carry their part of 
the lesponsibility, the insiituium must help. In 
ihh. ease nui unly was the help not forthcorning, 
[nil the h.Hi's biti^i eonclusion wa^ that the insti- 
tution was inhuuian. in the sufPs apparent lack 
id syinpalhy for hib Mtuatiuu, in their apparent 
lack nd concern abuut his moihei aitd her need 
iui ie^ulai visits frt>n! filtin 

ihe old buildings Ui the UisiUuilMn in whit h 1 
,...iked^ like niaru such facilities, had few 
li.un^cb, oJul .^n nidii) uniu there was lilcjaily 
nw pla. tu* vuiling except iu Ihe residents; 
aiid paUc iits' loonu \Ve were cunstantly aware 
,d die probkms this lack of dmenities created 
t.., on. residents, families, and staff. In the 
he^Jth related facility buildings, the aB^ence of 
lounge areas on each unit was an inconvenience, 
hui tht relativelv mobile residenls in these build 
ings could and did use the lobby area, the main 
lounge, the dining room, the lihrarys and other 

^u*. h 1 uorUa tor ^ isiu 

For the rnom= oi tloui tjound paiicnts un 
^Killed nursing uniis. the lack was much mure 
serious Like those in many oiher faciliti^ our 
funses were creative in making maximum us^' of 
ailaldr hpaie It look extra staff time and 



etfurt. hut the uuit dining and accupational |^ 
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therapy rooms were set up for visiting at peak 
times. Even the nurses' office was commandeered 
sometimes when the need of a family for privacy 
was particularly acute and the patient could not 
leave the unit. 

I remember with particular respect one night 
nurse. When a patient was critically ill and the , 
family was there during the night, this nurse 
always came up with pots uf cuffcc or tea, 
snacks, comfortable chairs—even though none of 
these amenities was officially provided. 

I cite these early experiences as rcniindei^ 
that, when staff has real regard for the role fami- 
lies play in the lives of the mslitutionalizcd agcdj 
even if proper facilities like lounges and waiting 
rc:>oms are not there, ways can be found to help 
make families comfortable and insure di leasi 
some privacy. In many faciliijes dnd in nit ^st 
those of recent construction there art luuiige 
areas and cut fee sliop-s whcir iclativcs dod toends 
may visit with the old person. Such areas serve a 
symbolic, as well as ic^. puipijsc the) uinltj 
score the open di..i(>i pcjlit y ot th, inststuiiun 
help inakc visilors iy cl tiul^ u.jLi,4iu_ pi.aci i 
the roomniate fojiti fetlm^j pushed \>ui ^d hi i 

own rooni by the picsciuc i,t ihc ./thc.i's .ila 

tives. 

for the iiiail th.ii I., .....1 |. . . I. ^ , I .A. .. il 
these areas a* c par ticulail) h/ip .tuiii Ihert ..in 
be a differeiu quality to tht usii it a t^kc\5 
place in someihmg like a liuu^ i.nnn ii.si^Jdd td 
a bcdrtium.. And the i.ip|.MH tuni i % lu lo ihc 
Cu£fce shop logcilici i tiii iiiakt: th^ xislt hi to a 
social event and suiri tnu . .3 glvt a t iiiiilx nu 
thing ttj d{.. tcjgithei when ihc^ \ c lun mi uf 

\ things to talk abinit^ or when*! t#n\ i isatltJii h?i^ 
bec(_>nic IlIIsC t^i unhiipp^, and ^itjicakis iitt.ud 

txciifslwiis and \ Ull^ i/MisuJt it*,, la^iUk^ii.,,. 

The Cd5t ot Ml 5 Oai ill lli U ICS (ht iii,^ 
tance of StLiff actUitx in;,uu i\\ A. 51 lie,. I 

and patients ^re dhlr (d nialiit^iia jJiciiistiLi 
tional patterns (A vl£^^l^l^ the hiMncs id Lficu 
families. For Mrs t fo,^ ihc iiips ta*t iht- 
home with her suiii,>^die JaUiirHcri otia.uc joc 
of the rnainstays of her existence. 

\\'ith Mrs. Barth v\r ^aw the iaU 11,11 i^ 
deliberaiely and cu^jpciduvcl) i^.- Uil uc liiiit 
there were no institutnjoal ubstdi Ics in her ^<>ni^ 
to the familv parts. Sucdi jjhsiatk'^ do exist: 

^Weinberg, Ja'-k Wh^* a , i . .i= ... u. r . . i. . 

nothing to sav * OVnafnt i. N'u. i.ihr. 4 



State and Federal reinnbursement regulations 
have made extended visits to the hames of 
family problemmatic. In many institutions, the 
fear of malpractice or negligence charges has led 
to a policy of f^iJies signing *'Against Medical 
Advice" forms before taking patients home. In 
some tacilitics, policies have been instituted 
which require that, if the patient becomes ill 
while on a visit, she must be taken to an acute 
treatment hospital, rather than be brought back 
to the facili ty. 

Many families in the study reported that insti- 
tutional red tape had become an insurmountable 
obstacle in the path of overnight or weekend 
visi Is, 

Muni'h heart isn't gcjud, and she's ^scared of 
tjting away from the borne for too long. We 
used Lu be able tu talk her into staying with 
us overnight— on Thanksgiving, ChristmaSi 
Kdster times like that. It made things so 
much easier for her and for us if we could 
pit k her up the night before and gel her all 
scitkd ih and rested, 

Nijvv V. ith the fornis vvt liavc lu ^igu and 
I he: hasaie abuut her medicaiion and what will 
[lap pen if she gets sick gotten {^i a point 
\Uicre shv cumes much less often ^id then 
ijiil) fwi a tew huufs= , 

1 uiide rat arid why lults aiid 1 eolations are 
li. itssary but there dues seem like too much 
uiuici essaiy red tape 

i niici\icvved the lUiMtier; s[ic was^ as her 
iii^htei descnbi:d her, sCaied abuut hei heart 
judiUoh, fcdiful *.>t bLUig away fOi too long 
liijiii the Uot tors and nurses whc> took care of 
\ic\ hi iht facility. Yei, her face came alive with 
j,j> aa she tuld ine about the holiday gatherings 
ut i.ei iuidren's homes _ and on her dresser top 
w.ic jdiMtu^iapbs takeii at ihe^c gathcrnigs, 
I liacp^iewcd ^iaif and iuoked at the A.M. A. 
i. iiii ivhu h fanuhes were required tc> sign and at 
iht iw^ulatiuns brniting the supply of niedica 
Ih.iiis a patient djid her tarniK ccjuld t^ke with 
ihiem tirid at the p^roCedure prescribed it the 
paiiei.t beLaJue ill while awas tiim\ the nistitu- 
tit-^n i tried , to put rnyself in the place of the 
dad^^hter; What if her rnuthdr became ill during 
ihc ni^ht;^ My dotttjr d(;esn't know her. Would 
he come? Could we get an ambulance/' What 
wtMibd berng taktMi tu a strange hospital do to 
[it 1 She hai had heart attacks sir\ce she came 
ini«> the home. Everyoru: kncjws heF; she knows 
dili the ,'^uiftV^hc knuws the intensive care unit in 
\\\\ intiiiiitHN vvhcie she has been taken fjefore. 
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Would I iign the A*MA, form? Urge my 
mother to come? Take the risk myself? On the 
other hand, if I knew, were she to become ill 
when she was visiting us, that we could count 
on the horne to help us^ to let us bring her back 
immediately^ to tell us what to do and^ow to 
do it, would it make it easier? 

I looked again at the study fintlings: Forty 
percent of the families and old people reported 
visits to relatives* homes and 25 percent reported 
excursions to nearby restaurants^ sightseeing 
ride^^ etc, There were three characteristics that 
seemed to distinguish these families and old 
people from the rest of the sample. The fanlilics 
tended to be stable middle and upper middle 
class; they had family doctors they co^^d call 
on; they lived in neighborhoods served by good 
hospitals; they saw themselves as having access 
to help if they needed it. And/or the physical 
and mental health status of the old per^un wdb 
good. And/or the family gatherings had been so 
important a part of the life hi^iury ut the old 
person that maintenance of this pat u rn vvd& 
essential tu hermcntaJ hcaith 

Nlrs. Kaye, tor cxdmplc^ wa^ vvht-vl* li^ii 
bound, but hei faniily was Uigc diui had tiiuui 
cial resources. Ihey paid tur aii didv ttidi 
Mrs. Kaye couhi attend tanuly gditic rings .Nhs 
Long*s functional health status until nctii die 
end---WdS good, and hci tieed get uiit at the 
institution oveirude auy teai^i sIil diid hci 
surrogate daui^htei niight have hail Mrs l5 ii ih 
was fearful uf being aw^i) iiKiiii du. inhiiiuiiun 
once she vvas in it, but. like iiic Ka)^ h. lici 
family had both the will and dsc lebiuutts itj 
sustain her in her visits? tu iheir injintrs. 

Mrs. Porter's daughier and sun in did i^a 
have the restnui e*^ that eiihci ilit Kti)e . im ttie 
Barth's had, and she, like Mi.. Ka,., was 
wheelchair-bound. Vet die niu^e and the cial 
worker and the daughtei were in coinplete 
agreement that Mrs. Porter's nicnioi health, 
such as it was, depended in large incisure on 
continued and continual redssurance that she 
was not being abandoned b\ hei daugliter And 
the inclusion of her in the huliday celeb rauuns 
at her daughter's home was esscntidl it* this 



process of reassurance, precisely becausej over 
the year and amidst all the strains and depriva- 
tion in the Hves of Mrs, Porter and her daughter* 
their gatherings had been times .of re-affirmation 
of the familial ties that bound them together. 

Institutional rules were bent to make Mrs. 
Porter's visits to Mrs. Richard's home possible; 
an institution vehicle equipped to transport 
wheelchair patients was commandeered; the 
Ladies Auxiliary provided funds to pay the 
driver and an aide^ since this was not a formally 
sanctioned staff assignment. On dmost every 
countj this was a less than ideal situation=byt 
staff came through, motivated by their recogni- 
tion of the importance of these visits to Mrs* 
Porter and her family, and their certainty that, 
without staff help, the family could not perform 
its role. 

Summary 

Kxarni nation of institutional policies, provi- 
sions, and facilities provided stark evidence of 
die extent to which these items deliver a mes- 
sage to families that the institution welcomes 
their presence and regards them as partners. In 
uiiiiuended ways the real commitment of the 
institution to the partnership can be subverted 
by staff attitudes expressed in the way they 
rcspund^ to families; by policies which serve 
instituticuialj rather than human, needs; by the 
Ut k of provisions and the help families and^ 
uld pcupie require. 

Staff members with the best will in the 
..u rid -may not be sensitive to the institutional 
obstacles to maintenance of family relation- 
ships. Making certain that channels of communis 
cdtiun between the institution staff and families 
and fi lends and among staff remain open and 
used is one way of monitoring the institution- 
fdmily partnership. Periodic reviews of policies 
is another, if the reviews are done with these 
kinds of questions in mind; 

Is this policy really necessary^? 
How does it affect the ability of families and 
friends to do things which make a difference 
tu patients and residents? 



Chapter 6. Family Programs 



Let's look first at some examples of family 
programs and then at the purposes they ser\e, 

• Many long-term care facilities schedule 
special entertainment for Sunday afternonn|— 
a play or musical fj^ogram pres^ented by the 
residents themselves or by community groups, 
such as amateur drama clubs, students from 
nearby colleges and schnob, professionals who 
volunteer their services. Sometimes the relatives 
include accomplished, musicians who present 
concerts as their contributions to the huinc. 
Sometimes the Sunduy afternoon family pro 
gram is nothing mure than a retrcHluncnt h.tjui, 
with the time spent sociali/.ing over coffee and 
cookies* 

• Exhibits of the work oi residents and 
patients in aits and wrdtu and uitupaiiuaal 
therapv can become 'hdpp^ riiugs" in a h^ng 
term care facility. Alodelcd after art ait ^dJlcry'b 
showing or a museum (jpen.in^ td a new ex hi bit. 
the long^term^ care t utility tan tjci^in s\ith an 
openmg day, rornpltric wuh ^uitic's^ a st- lal 
houri and rianie tags iuounicd ikxi t<; di, svork 
of each resident 

• Religicius s*^i\iiv^ . ais I I ..i.iiiuS 
and friends as well a^ rt.idt.iis ah J an en is, 
giving families tor w^ht.jui (Jnutii ui 
Synagogue togL-ther was iin|i.nLaii paii ^d 
their famdy lite ihu tippiii tuniiN iiiaim Ju 
this pattenu 

• HoIlddV v.clu hi allwiui i .Mi I'*. lli.4dc Jiit*^ 

famil)' programs; the ^^nnd^ ul |ul and i ifioi 

Oay may be spc)h,H«ii c^l \i\ t.itiliiu:? wliU n baxc 
outdoor areas. Nhahei'L. and h ilhci M I)a\ 

are natural events for i/elebratii.ii in a i*ai_^ 
term care facility, and the inclusivHi id tauiilies 
in these celcbrati(>ns is all but maruJaion , 

It's difficult tor instuutions in invit*. lai^v 
numbers of families to eserits like ^hank.^^I^ in.^ 
or Christmas dinner/ or, in Jewisli Ilonies, die 
Passover Seder, The dining rooms often do not 
permit the setMng id iriany additional pet ^ pie. 
and ofien this kind td family progiain is not 
feasrble. But some long-terjn eaje taeiliLies have 
staggered invitations, invinn^ snnie (aiinlies io 
one dinner, others to an 1 5 the i. sij tlidi tnei die 
course f)f a year* esery tamiU ha^ i)ten iiiNned 
once. 



Early evening New Year's Eve parties have 
proved to be gala events in many facilities. A 
7:00 to 9:00 p^m. or 8;00 to lOrOp p.m. party 
permits many families to join with their aged 
relatives in celebration of the incoming year, 
and then go on to their own parties. In one 
facility in New York City, tw& energeticf dedi- 
cated staff decided to hold a New Year's Eve 
party in their unit of 40 patients. This was in a 
municipal long-term care facility, where, in fact, 
there is a higher percent of the familyless than 
is true in niost voluntary homes and many pro- 
prietary long te mi care facilities in New York 
City. Patients were involved in the planning; 
signs ajuiouncnig the party were posted on the 
imit; and invitations were sent to families and 
ii iends whose names and addresses appeared in 
the insiimtion records or were g^ven to the staff 
[jv Lhe paUerits ihernselves. 

Within les?, than an hour after the party 
.laited, ilie 'ainple supply e)f refreshments had 
disappeared and Staff members were frantically 
sturiving around for more. Why? Because 
e^e^)une, stuff and patients alike, had grossly 
undeics lima ted the number of relatives who 
would come. The nurse and the social worker 
\verc laiely un the unit after 5:00 pmu or on 
weekends V^isits of friends and relatives were 
not recorded Oil any of the char Is = The staff who 
planned the party therefore had no idea of the 
number of iheii patients who had visitors or ot 
ilie nunibei of visitors: 

Moieu^tri, dicie vvt.-i c^- a tlauvcs and ti lends 
,shu tarne dtat night whu had nevei visited 
l>efuie or who visited rarely. They were touched 
bv tlie invitation; it was the first time an invita- 
tion froni die facility had been mailed to them- 
I think we can assume that some of them 
itali/ed, perhaps for the first time, that they 
were important people to the patient. And 
some, maybe because the institution is a large 
public one, perhaps forbidding in appearance, 
had ruit felt thai the institution itself welcomed 
their presence or had not themselves felt com^ 
tor I able as visitors. What a lesson there was to be 
learned from that gala evening! 

• Special events, some unique to longderm 
.are facililie:? and nid people, some patterned 
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after familiar community events^ have proved 
iuccessful. One homes blessed with a large and 
neatly landscaped area, sponsors an annual 
summer Strawberry FestivaJ. The relatives and 
friends of th©^ residents and patients receive 
individual invitations; the Board of Di rectors 
and the volunteers come; and the families of all 
staff arejnvited. 

Another home has an ^nual exhibit of , the 
memorabilia of patients and residents who wish 
to - participate. Faded fafnily portraits, old 
Family Bibles* immigration papers, prized 
let|crs* awards md plaques* new^papef articles, 
wedding announcements, diplomas, organization 
membership cards—these are examples of the 
items which are placed on display, each carefully 
tagged with the owner's name, rhc exKiibii 
opens with a Sunday ijitenioun reccpuun djuj 
lasts for several weeks. \ 

Grandparents' Day and other pi ug ran is ii\d\ 
be designed with the yourtgcr gcneraliuiis ut the 
farnily in mind. In c:>ne bomt% the Day was heici 
on a Sunday iri early June L \\c ^HUiiids were 
transformed intcj a carnival t winplctc' wills ,^dn^eh 
of chance and skiilj pony ruies, rncu) ^^) r^niiid^, 
and carnival food hot dog^, hainbur^eis, t utton 
candy. The event wa^ width pttblici/cd and uwh 
tations sent t<) all relatives and fnciuia i>i the 
residents and patients and to the lii.aui <A 
Directors and supptM tru^ ut the htyiiic 

On the fiibt GraiidpaiciiU* Das, tiu h ...^ 
staff had an experient t ^nniiai in nuii d (ht 
nurse and sut lal vvurkci wht^ t>iganu t il tl.t .New 
Year*!? Eve Party. A Idi^c i^iou.p ut v^^luiitcci.'s 

and staff were on tap t<> at i d.^ suhi^>gLiLt tiijniUeb^ 
and the btaff estiinatt u as dsut as many as 50 ul 
the 400 patients and icsidcnts \\Mjuld nc^d^uii^J 
gates. I he vt>luntecib and stat! stayed itad) , b) 
the end ot the day. six hud btt.ri lueticd Ih^ic 
were mure residents and paticnLS wht^ had nu 
families present^ at maximum lU rntirt" inii 
they had friends in the home, and the t din die 5 u\ 
their friends included them in thcii tannh 
groups for the day. No staff ^r vuluntLcr help 
was needed m these cases; the mvitatU;n to ji^ni 
the family had already bctn extended b\ cithc! 
the old person or one of her relatives. 

This is by no mcdiib im exfidustuc h., i noi 
does it give rn«)re than a gliiu.pse at the Liv^twt 
approaches to family priigrarns which have been 
developed. But the list and the dcstnpiiufis prf> 
vide the basis fcjr discu?»si<Hi at ilic pu!|->i>:^cs 
these programs^ 

(1) The prngiams pM^hlt .iiu , . i 




articulate the partnership between families ajid 
friends and the institution, 

(2) The programs testify to the fact that the 
welcome mat is out, that the facility is not a 
closed institution, a world unto itself, 

(B) The programs provide an opportunity 
for the old and their families to enjoy liTe to- 
gether; if this purpose is well served^ that in 
* itself is justification for the program. 

(4) The programs are one more wAy of empha- 
sizing the old person's role as family m em b #f^ as 
friend. They serve to remind the old, their > 
families, and the staff of the individuality of 
each resident and patient, of each one's own 
unique life history and family groups. 

(5) Particular acuvities like the Sunday after^ 
iiuun prugrams can ease tension, extend the 
dura ti Oil uf the visit, give the family and the 
old person something to do when they run out 
id things to taJk about. All of us who have 
worked in a long-term care facility have wit- 
nessed tamilies sitting in uneasy silence after the 
first lU or 15 minutes. All of us have watched 
icIaUv^es use the visits as times to get caught up 
Oil ca^h other's news, while the old person sits 
siltiit in the periphfery of the family group. 

And Sadly, we have seen visits become the 
battlegrounds on which the family fights of 
years back are reupened arid reinfected. I am not 
suggesting that visits can ur should be all sweet- 
ness ajid light, in that staff should act like parents 
of small children, using diversionary activities 
to break up squabbles between siblings. It has 
scuuied to itic, however, that Sunday afternoons, 
with uthei residents and patients and their fami- 
lies nearby, is nut the best time for f^ily fights, 
nui a tinie whiiTi offcr^s the opportunity for 
icst lutiuri ul prcjblcnis. 

lo sumrn arize: rheic ai^ niany tuiTUs that 
family programs caji take— from a simple ^'efftsh- 
meiit hour on a Sunday afternoon to an elabor- \ 
ate^Grandparents' Day and Strawberry Festival, ! 
I hey require investmeut of staff and volunteer^/ 
time, proper facilities, and often an allocation^ of 
funds. Hut those uf you who have developed 
such programs can testify to their value. The 
facility benefits because family programs give it 
a thajKc Lu pm its best foot forward. The resi- 
dents and patients and their fa_niilies and friends 
Ijcnefil. And in the end, staff does, too, despite 
;hc- \M,ik invcjlvcd, fur the program affirms both 
the imp 0 nance of their work and the partners 
uh, ^[laie die wcjrk.witn t^ent^ 
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^ In Ais iummMy chapttr of Part I, it is impor- 
tant to tidk about the mental he^th implica^ 
iom of maintenMCf ^of the relationships be- 
t%veen old people in inititutions and their fami- 
lies* What is the pay-off to the aged themselves^ 
to their children and grmdchildreri md greats 
grandchildren? Are there societal values which 
must iso be incltided in this equation? 

The cases I used for purpoies of illustration 
included no miracles: Mrs, Long died surrounded 
by her family^ but the claim cuinot be nnade 
that the patholopy of her faniily relationships 
had been curedj nor that her sons and daughters- 
in4aw will not cany the scars niarking the 
wounds inflicted during the years of family 
stress. Mrs, Baith would not rank high on a test 
of morale, despite the fidelity of her faniily to 
her* 

Miss Farrell, on the other hand^ probably 
would do well on such a test, yet she has only 
relatives, not family, with whoni contact is 
liniited to the observ^ce of the anrienities of 
middle-class, genteel Americans. A comparison 
between Mrs, Barth and Mrs. Long alerts us to 
the fact that the concluiions in this chapter 
cannot be the **elegant'' ones vve might have 
^anted^ No claim can be made that a linear 
relationship exists in all cases between the 
exiitence and maintenance of familiaJ relation^ 
ships and the mental health and morale of the 
old person in the institution. 

What then can be said? 

First, in the course of collecting the data 
for the study on which this manual is based, we 
got to the point where we knew, as we entered 
the old person *s room} whether she still had 
family and friends who maintained contact with 
her. The faniily pictures, the plants, the food 
treats, the private phone^ the radio, the tele^ 
vision set were the nnarkers, the evidence that, 
despite the fact that she lived in an institution, 
she was still an individual who had a place in a 
family or friendship group. 

In a similar fashion, we could walk arc>und the 
institution-down the haJls, in the lounge areas 
and coffee shops, in the lobby itself— and get a 
sense of whether this was an institution which 
welcomed families and regarded them as part^ 
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ners. If it were a weekday moming Mid ive saw 
a middle-aged daughter walking down the coni- 
dor with her mother, if we were in the jounge 
and saw a family group viiiting, if we glanced 
into rooms on skilled nursing flooK md saw 
visitors in these roomSj if we dyove into the 
visitors* parking lot and saw numbers of cars, we 
knew that, when we interviewed the J|jrnili€s in 
our sample in these institutioiis, w^e would find 
that most of them would he experiencing the 
institution ^ a place in which they felt welnDine 
and which encouraged their coridnuing per- 
formance of famili^ tasks. 

All of this is, I thinkj obviotas, but then 
another impHcatiofi of what we were seeing 
struck us. Shanas and her associates wrote in the 
introduction^ to their study of Old People in 
Three IndustrialiMed Societies: 

The basic preoccupation of social gerontology 
as it has emerged vdthin the last two decades 
may be categorized as being ccncemed 
with integration versus segregation. Are old 
people integrated into society or arc they 
separated from it? This is perhaps not only 
the most important theoretical question in 
social gerontology today but also the key 
question affecting all social policies concern^ 
ing the aged.^ 

Long-temi cue facilities the aged are 
faulted frequently not only on the grounds that 
I talked about in the diird chapter of this 
manual, that is, that they serve as dumping 
grounds for the unwanted* They are faulted also 
because they are perceived as an archetypical 
age-segregated arrangement, People describe the 
facilities m depressing because they see them as 
places where old people are herded together in a 
world inhabited only by the oldj devoid of the 
spice of the vajiety of different age groups. We 
know that this^ is not an accurate picture, 
because, to use the language of the sociologist, 
it does not include one important group of 
actors in the system-^the staff* an agc^hetero- 
geneous group in constant face^to-face contact 



^Shanas, Ethcli Townicnd, Peter; Wedderbym, Dorothy; 
Friis, Henning; Milhoj,^ Paul; and Stehaubverj Jan. OldPi&plein 
Three /ndustriai SocietieL New York: Atherton Prtsp, 1968,p,3, 
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Awth the old. As we all know, the reladonihips 
between staff aiid residents and patients "are 
often ^not just initrumental and professiona}| but 
fteqiieiitly include niutud feelings of affection 
and concern* ' 

Even granting that the institution^is, in fact, a 
communi^ . contipoied of both residents and 
patients and staff, md iSj thereforei.morehetero- 
geneous with respect to age than it is perceived 
to be by outsiders lodfkiiig inp it can, in Goff 
inan*s words, be a **total institution''2— closed 
off from the rest of the world, in Shanas* 
\vordi— ^'separated from society*" This is indeed 
an important theoretical consideration and 
should be, as Shanas and her associates argued, 
a **key question affecting all socigd policies con» 
ceming thie aged,'" The institution which wel- 
comes the presence of families and their sharing 
in the function of the care of their aged meni- 
bers is, by these policies, breaking down institu- 
tional barriers to the continued integration of 
the aged in societyj is creating as age-hetero- 
geneous a community within the institution as 
is possible* 

I emphasize this point; most discussions of 
this issue in gerontology are directed to finding 
ways to, maintain the aged in the comniuniiy, 
And such efforts are important, Yet even the 
most anti-institutionaJization gerontol agists rec- 
Qghize, as did Blenkner, that 'There will always 
be some for whom group living in a highly pro- 
tected setting is the preferred or necessary way 
of life. . . /'^ Recognizing this reality, the 
social policy questions becorne ones of how to 
create asocial community within the institution 
and how to guarantee that this community^ is 
integrated in all ways possible into the larger 
community of which it is apart. 

The daily presence of families and friends 
from the outside, inclusion of them, along with 
the aged and the staff, as actors in the systemi 
defining tasks which arc still theirs, and making 
certain that their efforts to perform these tasks 
are supported=these are the guarantees that, 
though the old person liv^es in a long- term care 
facility, she is neither segregated from the 
people who were, anci are, important to her, oor 
from the comm^inity of which she was a mem- 
ber. 



^Goffmani Erving, Asylum: Essays on the S^nund Situattms 
of Menta! PaHmt^ snd Other fnmsU^. Chiraj^n- Aldine P^jhiwh- 
ing Company, 1961^ * 



Second, tJhe entry of the old person into the 
institution doesj of coune, repreieni a shift in 
the nature of the responiibilitics -which the 
fainily will carry and "those which the institii' 
tion is assipied* There are those who are con- 
cerned about social value questions wfiich 
ernerge froni this shifting o^f reipofiiibility^ 
Does 4he existence of our institutions contribute 
to the destruction of a sense of responsibility of 
the young for the old? Are we encourapng fmni*^ 
lies to define too narrowly the limits of these 
responsibilities? Are we socializiri| the young in 
such a fashion that only the most fra^le, pro 
fomna relationships will tie one generation to 
the otter? 

My coUeague, Phyllis Caroff, DJ.W., and I 
wrote* about this in Anticipatoty Gnef. We 
were tdking about the role of the social worker 
in working with the terminally ill aged person 
and her family* 

We must now deal with a penurnbra of the 
reality bf the extended-care facility systein 
and the variety of actors within it. There are 
among the fajnilies encountered those who 
da use the institution as a **storage,dump" 
for the mother or father who long ago had 
lost the love and respect of their children^ 
and whose entry int© th^institution sipaled, 
but did not cause, exclusion from the niern» 
bers of the facfiily group,' and their children's 
reconstruction of their own lives without 
their parentSp Such b^h^viors m^y be reiri' 
forced by the appropriate valuirig^ in our 
society of bei^g in touch with real feelings 
and being abl^^to accept them. The daughter 
may say^ ''My mother was a selfish, bitter 
woman who never gave us the lovi and care 
we needed but expected lis to do everything 
for her. I've made my peace with this, and 
Tve got a good life now* I don't love her and 
you can't expect me to preterid I dp." . ^ 

We must ask ourselves whether the valuf^ 
placed on awareness and acceptance of aper^' 
son*s own feelings carries with it the freedom 
to act on these feelings without consicjeration 
of ^ the consequences of so doing. This is 
doubtful . . . [We] , , . are **carriers of the 
cultural norriis" [and must] . , . reach cjut, to 
explore the reasons for absence of invplvc^ 
ment, and to support thar side of the ambiva- 
Icnce which will encourage a new jnteTac- 
lion. . , ,^ 



Bknkner, op CiL, p. 



^Cdfoff\ Phyllis, arid Dnhrofj Rose. SociaJ work; Its ihstitu- 
tionaJ role. In- SchDenbergi Bernard et al,, eds. Anticipatofy 
Onef, Svw Vnrkr Cnlumhia Univprsiry Press, l9H,pp, 259- 



SUMMARY 



We look back at the Long faniily and the 
Ctms faniilyrHii, Long's children have the 
doinfort Cff knowing that, although they were in 
touch \^th their real feelinp and able to accept 
thems in the end, they did what, was right 
accordiiig to their beliefs, They can say to their 
childftn md grandchildren that, aJthou^ they 
did not loi^ their hniother, they did not abandon 
her; they did what w^as expected of thehi. The 
Gross fgtfriily, at this writing, will not have this 
comfort' Mrs. Gross's step-grMidcHildren will 
not have knowri the woinan who was mother to 
their paren ts. They \vill not have been raised in a 
faitiily in which there is both acceptance of feel- 
ings and consideration of the cnnsequences to 
others of actions based only on feelings, not on 
feelings plus normative standards of behavior, 
^ H H/ Gerth and C. Wright Mills in - their 
**BiographicaI View" of Max Weber capture the 
essence of what L am saying. They 'were writing 
about the inripact of Freud's work on Weber: 

full of sympathy for the tragic entanglenicnts 
and rnoral difficulties of friends * . , Weber 
reacted sharply against what appeared to him 
a Confusion of valtiabk though mill impre- 
cise, psychiatric insights with an ethic of 
vulgar pride in *;hcalthy ncnes/' lie was not 
willing to accept healthy nenes as an absolute 
end, or to cafrulate the nionJ worth of 
repression, in terms of its am to one's ner\cs. 
, . , He believed that many uf those who 
followed in the wake of Freud were too 
ready tc? justify what appeared \o hirri.as 
mcjral shabbinesH,^ 

Whether wc are tall^inq abuut the etirical impera- 
tives which should inform our snciety or the 
mental heaJth needs of the old people in our 
institutions and their families, we cannot accept 
**mc)ral shahbinesH" or in assessment of bchavTor 
based only on the ccjst to one individuars 
**nerves/' Instituti«ons which welcome lamilies as 
partners* which take into arrount the psycho^ 
logical t^ftsions in family relationships and yet 
still encourage families to flu what (lieyran and 
what they believe they should, art;" artiriilating 
an ethical imperative govT-rning interircneratKjnal 
rclatic)nships. And this is a pay^olT, the x alue ol 
whieh can neither be nieasurcd with prcrisKin 
nor undrrestimatecL 



Third, I have said that we ^ould always tell 
when we were entering the room of mi old per* 
son who was still part of a faffiily group. The 
important point is that it was clear that these 
pedple were getting more-both enrtotionally 
and in tangible possessions and services— thm 
the institution itself could provide. Even in the 
best of iristitudons with the most resources, 
available, the finest staff and facilities, there is a 
limit to what the formal organization can. do and 
can provide. Most of the old people whom we 
interviewed, who said that the decision to enter 
the institution was the right one and who des- 
cribed themselves as reasonably satisfied with 
their liveSj were people who had both the care 
provided by the rnstittftion and families and 
friends who did thirigs for them. 

There were, of course, exceptioris to that gen- 
eralization. There were people like Miss Farrell 
who really didn't seem to rved primary graup 
relationships and who were content with what 
could provide, There were others 
presented cases to illustrate this 
lives outside the institution had^ 
^at the, guarantee of basic main- 
tenance— food.^^&ifaing* shelter^ medical care— 
made the institution a true haven for them. And 
there were the ^Irs. Barth^s who had the best of 
institutional care and a large and faithful family 
and yet who still grieved for a dead husband, an 
apartment, and who could not make new friends 
or find new roles. And there were the Mrs. 
Gross's who, having been abandonedj had made 
the institution their hom^s and created surrogate 
family groups vvithin the institution. 

Granting these exceptions, the old people 
who had both institution and families were more 
likely to have the extras that are important in 
the lives ot most of us. And rnorc than that, wc 
found, as did Leonard Got tesm an and his assnci- 
ates in their studies of the determinarits of the 
quality of care provided in long-term care facilh 
ties that the institutionaii^cd aged who had 
families vvl^) vi.sited regT^iIarly were more likely 
to get better care from the staff than were those 
withfjut families^ or with faniilics who rarely 
visi tecL^^tl^^ ^on visited his niothcr weekly even 



the instltutic 
(I have noj 
group) whc 
been so hard 



SfivOjnfiy', Nfvv York: A (Jiiljxv l^l^^^k ot'O^jfjfH nnis^Tsirs 



tfi Rrsidrnt Trait?. OwnrfHhip, Si?^t md Sourer of Pavmrnt, 
PappT prf!ienteH at thr lOOth ^«n«aJ Me^riiit of AmcfiCMi 
Ptihli! tlJSihh AssnriHtinn, Athintic (jitv, NJ., NnVrmbrf if),' 
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^tfiou^ she wis severely impaired mentally and 
did hot always kriow who he vvai, and even 
fbou^ his visits wr^^l his iouL Ha put it 

No, Vm never sure that she knovvs who I 
sm, or even that X!nfi there, Sometimes she 
thiiiks Tin her brotheri sometimes, she getj 
me minted up with my other brothers, and 
there'vc been times when she thinks I'm my 
father who's been dead 30 yeajre. Some times 
there are nno merits when she knows it's me, 
but even those times hurt. It's murder to see 
her like this^ and I wish it were overs because 
the woman who-w^s my mother isn't really 
there mymore. 

But I keep coming. She's been there for 8 
years and IVe Watched a lot. Some of the 
staff— most of them, in fact=are decent 
people, trying to do a good job. ^od, some- 
times I don't see how they stand it= But 
they're hunnaJi, lo^ and it's easy to fall into a 
pattern of neglect of someone like my mother, 
where nothing really seems to make any 
difference. I come to keep them honest.* I 
know if they know that I come regularly, 
they'll keep her clean and dry and cornfort- 
able. They know mei and I know them; I 
give gifts at holiday times. I don't want them 
to/thihk of my mother as C-12 [her room 
nuriiber] or ais a vegetable -even though that's 
how she seems to me sometimes-. 

It works, doing it this way- My wife and I 
can*t give her the care she needs. We have to 
count on the people here, so I keep coming. 
1 1*§ not much, but it s all I can do. 

^ We all know exceptions to what this son v^as 



sayiiii MdP what GotteiiiiM mi his asidciates 
found in theirstudy. That is, we dl know people 
like Mrs. Gross who are the abmdonedp the 
alone; staff membei^ do become surrogate 
familiei and do exert extra efforts on their be* 
half. We might vyish'riio that what the son \/m 
saying was not true, that it doeinot require the 
presence of fainilies to keep us arid ourcolleapies 
**honest'-= responsible Md caringin our relation- 
ships with the aged in our insdtutions. 

But th^^emel of truth in what he was sayings 
* I think 4^ cannot deny* Hence, the aged ^ho 
have both the institution staff ajid their families 
will in general do better not just because they 
have the resources of both available to themi but 
also because as the institution eitablishei norms 
of what is expected frorti families, so also the 
families can help staff live up to their responsi- 
bilities. 

Fourth, and now in these last paragraphs I 
return to *the introductory chapter to this 
' manual, The sense of pride in v^ork which sus- 
tains staff is enhanced if we work in partnership 
with fainilies, if we do not perceive ourselves or 
are perceived by othen as "kecpen of ware- 
chouses for the unwanted." And our perception 
of ourselves and our institutions is an item in the 
elan of the community which the inilitution is. 
We set the tone; our morale is important; the 
psychoscjcial environment we help create can be 
therapeu tic or it can be sterile and deadening to 
the human spirit. Thus there is pay-off to the 
staff from this partnership, and that pay-off is 
ihen registered in the quality of care we provide. 



:/ 



Apptrtdix I — Appllcition ind Intake Forms 



^ ^ In the appendix you Mfill find first a copy o f the 
.^^K^tioo for Ai^^Mon and copies of fonni 
uicd durtig the inrtake procesi at The Hebrew 
Home for the Aged at Riverdale in New York 
City;. I am indtbted to Jacob Reingold, executive 
vige-president of the HomCi and to Mrs. Marcia 
JaCDbi, director of the Social Semces Depart- 

^ment, for permissipn to use theie materiali. 
The Home is a large one, with a bed capacity 
of tver 700, and with both health related and 
ikUled iiursmg faqlities, located- in a number of 
different buildingt^ The staff is also large and 
written coniniuiiications and staff team con^ 
ferences are esserttial if needed information 



is to be properly disseminated to staff* In 
smaller facilities, it may not neeets^ (or 

possible) tp have this fonn^ized md extensive 
system of written communication* ^ . 

I have included these rriaterials frofti TOe 
Hebrew Home fpr th^ Aged at Riverdalej how- 
fever, because they riiay be uieful tb you in re-, 
viewing your o\i\^ procedures for securing inform 
mation about family composition and reladon- 
ships and communicating this inform,ati<!jn W 
your staff You wfill find dm that the irtl^Me^^ 
guides used by the intake staff sensitize the 
worker to the need ior attention to fmiily com- 
position and relationships. 
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QinSBTOPKACrf^ 



APmCAflflM FOR ADMISSION 

TO 



THE HEBREW HOME FOR THE AGED 



AT ItlVERDAlE 



/ 

PleM MMMf ill qutstions Qomplettly and te^mtilv. PLEAIg PMMT*,. DO NOT WMTg 



1* Niini. 



2. S©x^ 



1 D§t8 pf Birtfi, 



4 Mdre9S. 



^m«r Address 



^ City 



7. Marital SCatui: Single^ 

Marriagts: 
Pat# 



.Mirried. 



Place 



Namepf Spouse 



. Divorced, 



How Terminated and 
Date of Timil nation 



t Haw msny children living — Sons ^ - > - Daughters 



New in^y ahlldren deceased 

\ 



fMame ^ Dete of Death Age at peath 

_^ — — 



sec Sve FopvM No. 3. i ScPTEMiEM I9?4 



iXHIBiT 



ERIC 



ilSTAuWliMltN 



Age. 



Ocajpstioiu 



- ----- - ^ — ' iducation ( la$t gradt eofT^ieted)^ 

PiBiM Cheek: Q**" » _ _ _— ^ ^aptflar _ _ 



Spouss's Nsmt ^ 



=_Oceypation__ employed by- 



Roust's luS. Addrftg^ __ 

CHlLDRgM Ay 



■ fT4Tl HP Ml 



lus, Fh^t No. 



Liyrn^ with PSfanti. 



1 

f B Name. 



Age, 



Address^ 



Phone No, 



Oceypition. 



- — EdycatiOfr ( last gfide completed)- 

- - — ■ — fmptayed hy - i . 

Pfiase Check: nwner Partner . _ _ 



lusintss AMtM^ 
Ipouie*! NimeL^ 



?ip cool 



Bui, Phone 



fuse's 9iJi. Addr#ss^ 
CHlkMfN 



CITY IT All 

S^ n g ^e 



_ Married 



^ lui. Phone No, 



Ljving with Parents 



C Name. 



Address- 



PhOne No. 



OccupitlOn. 



- - ■ ' - Education (Isit grade cOfnpietedU 

— - - — ^. — ^ . — - — - - Employtd by — ^ 

Please Check; nttiner . . _ _ - Parifi^f 



^sintss Addrasi « 
Scute's M«miL_ 



Age. 



Spouse*! Sui, Afkjfgss - 
CHILDREN Age 



CITY . STATE 



CITY STAT! 



EKHIBir 



tif CO 



Bus. Phone Na.. 
^Employed by^ 



Married 



Bus. Phoni No, 



J.ivjng with Paxtnts 
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oumi TO PiucnGE 



Age. 



° PliuiiO No* 



Obcupatlcifu 



. Edieation ( last grade eoinplottd)- 



ItftifiMS Addrtts _- — * - - - 



- 

Spoute't But. AMtss. 



*|ffiplGy9d by- 



linflLi 



Mamed 



Uving witti Parenti, 



1 Name. 



Mdreis- 



Fhpfia No. 



_L-_-_ - - gdiif^atinfi ( list grade campiettd) 

. _ - , Employtd by - _ 

Pteaie Chm:k: Oywier — . Rartfief^^_^_^ ^ 



iusinesft Addroii ^ 
^um's Natnt ^ 



Spouie's Bui, Addreii^^^ 
CHILDflEN Age 



1* 
1 



CiTt . IT ATI 

-_—nnriifMiiinfi 



Single 



Bus. Phoni Nq„ 



I Ms 

^7 



imployed by^ 
Phone Me. . 



Married 



Living with Parefiti^ 



ERIC 



F Name ^ 



Address^ 



Phone No. 



Occy0a!ron. 



Pdiieatlftn ( Ias1 QFSd@ cofnpleted)- 

- J" Employed ^ ■ " ^- . ~ 

Please Check: Owner _ — » Partner — ^ — - 



Business Addresi . 
Spouse's Name^ 



Spouit's Bus, AddriSi^^^ 
CNILDBEN Age 

1. 
2. 
3. 



CITY iTATl 
Sinflji _ _ 



Age. 



Bus. Phone No.. 



^Employ©d by- 



Bua. Phone 



ZIPCOOE 



Married 



LfVing with Parenti, 



EXHIBIT 
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ENDDCI 



lO^^OttMr IfitMsltd relativts df fritndt 



Fh^a No. 



IV^Educatien: Number of Ytars of ^hooling. 



Countfy and Ci^ wfiert ^ucat#d . 



i Reason for dis^tinu^Rg work^ 



12. Lait O^upation 

Mest G^mmM occupsfipn ( if different from abisve). 
Data diacontlnutd MfOfW _ ^ _ - 



, From , 



.4= 
/J 



13. Cyrmt Meani sf Su^poni r v^yings^ 
Spcial Seeurity^ 



f rlyati Pen si en or Annurty 
Otftari (gfve details^ 



( Amount 



S. Numta \ 



Ralat Ion ship 



( Amount ^ Case Num^ < Dept. of ^clal ^rvlces Center) 



( Amount 



Souroa 



f 4 «#lan f^^^uppQft in the Home . 



15, Do yog have m^ey in any Bsnics?^ 
Nama of Bank 



Address 



Account No, 



How Much 



fXHiBIT 
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\ NaM^tenk 




Address 


, Dati Aecayrtf Ctosad -. 


'I 










17. Pb you have a tefe b^^oiit Box? ^ 




■ ^ — 








is in It? 




Oo yri^i have Sflcufltiss 




i ni/ftstfn Ats ? |^;T 








Cash fin Hand? , 





Dtacribe fully ^ 



















1 — 


- _ _ _ 






ie anwnfiA hAlHinn innnew or ofnnertv for vttti^ i EacBlan^ _ 






















■ ^ ^ ■ r 



2Di Have v©y in the list 10 years given away rffoney, insurance, or fear or ptrsoni I property? 
What To Whom 



When 



21, Ara yfwi insiifed? _ _ - S 

. CDmpsny Amount Policy Number ' Who Pays Prim iuftis? 



22. Do you belong to any Society^ Lodge p jrade Urtion or other Organ izat tons or Clubs?. 
Name of OrganUatioih^ - - . _ ... -_ _— . — 



ga^ra^ary Ad^eSS „ . PtlOfl© NO, 

Ben©fits____ — - Annual Dyes. — — 
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NsM tf O^nlzdf Ion . 



Wlitf« ic Hmi dt«d? 



24. Art yoM lulfprin^ frem gtiy iMnt^t er handjgQp? (Esplain) , 



2I1. Who It yoyr ismily doct#f? . 



26. Hev9 you bt«n in ti^oi^lfs) in the lait S yvcri? „ 



27, Why do y©u went fe enftr a H©m# f©f th« Aged?^ 



. B*ii*lit» ] — — - - .-^^ _ 

23* ^ yoy hdYt e rti«rv«^ ^tavm^ _ _ _ _ 

Ww? _ _ _ Jl— : — = 



H©w did you l«Qfn abeur thii Heme?___^_= ^ - ^.- ^ — =— = ~ — - ~ 



141^3 O * 77 # ft 
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GUIDBTOntACnCE 



Si ' tevft yeti'«¥«r b««n iK any. Hom#? Vij^^ 

. Fr eiii _ _ ' ^ — — - - — 




1 hereby sppiy fof admission te The Hebrew Hame for the Aged and sslamnly sffifm fNt all thi ab^# Ipfdffiisfien 
given js lull, accurate, and trythful. I agree, if admitted, t© abide by all the ruleS 3nd FfffulatUris, fh« Canstifufldn ^ 
and By-Laws of the Home as the same may be eonitituted and eMist fram time to firne. 

I olfQ hereby expressly authoriie □nd.,requost any and all iniuranct cempani«i In which'l iniyrpd, or whiih 
hold funds of mine ^yable to me; and any and all banM and bonkeri which now held er h^fetdfar* held funds of mine; 
end any person, firm or eerpofation which holdi funds ©f mine Of ^yabie t© me, t« give full oi^d' detailed infarniafion 
regarding th« same t© The )H*brew H©me f©f the Age^ or its accredited reprtient©|j^e$. 



Appiicanl'c llgffetuK 



diseriiination biifd sn ric^, er?#d, goiofi flitlfinfti Srigini sti 
iftd ipBhiar, lis? He&rfi Hp^ rer ifif AffS it >li*esnJt aditti 



iXHIBIT . , ^ 
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SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMiNT 



INTER VI iW^_ 



naMi OFAPPLIC^T. 
ADDft ESS 



tiLiPHONi NUMBiR. 



NAMi AND RI^ATIONSHIP OF KEY REtATlVE. 
(Usuilly the Caller) \^ 



AODRfSS. 



TiLEPHpNi KlUMBER_ 
FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
HOiPITALIZATIONS: 

NAME OF HOSPITAL 



PATE 



REFERRED iY , 



BUSINESS TEL, 
ADDRESS , 



DATES OF HOSPITALIZATION 



C*4ECKLIST 
1 , Packet milled 




2. Matiriil rteeivtd 
Appncatlon 




Application fte 








Naspital Reports 
1 




2 




3 




3. To Dr. Approval for Medical 




4. Medical Appointment 
Schtduled 




S. Sociil Service Irtterview 
Scheduled 




1. Sodal Worker ' 





Approved for Committee 



Approvid for Ad miss Ion 



Admitted to Home 



Ca^ Closed 
Reason: 



Comments: 



Intirest letter sent 



Form/l=R«vli«a Oct. IfSi 
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GUIDE TO PRACTICE 



-DATE: 



SOCIAL StRViCE FIRST INTERVIEW 



APPLI0ANT, 



WORKER 



Pending: X-ray 



^ M.i. Inf. Sta. No DecfSlon 
Lab Titts Outside Reports - Othtr ♦ 



/Aceompanlid byi 



'^jSplMnt 



Social History 
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4PPENDIX I 

WORK SHiET 
Social History 



MAIVli_ 



Father's Occupation : 
Mother : 
Birth Position: 
Living 



BIRTHDATE. 
Status: 

Siblings: 
Where 



PUACE . 



■A 



Ed ucation: 
To U,S, 



IMarrii^e: 

Children. 



Death of S^o^ 
Haw Marisiyt 
Retirefnen* 
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GUIDE TO PRj^CTlCE 



i. 



FinmcimI Plan 



Bumf 

Society 
Dues 
Grave 

Burial Fund 



R€ Spending Hi^ Tin it 



Activity 



Appliejnt 



Mfiritaining Apartmeni 



Addriss 

How Long Living There 
How Many Rooms 
Rent 
Income 

Sacjal S^curWy 

Pension 

.Other 

Contrlbutjons From Family 



Qrga nidations 



tKMlBl T 
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Ctfntlnufd, ' " =— ■ 



Toiif of Home 



Rooms: 



Activities ct luiete^c. 



Applicant ^Oi^ dUiifty tf)l^ 



^ EXHIBIT 

Vibi 

o 
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GUini TO PRACTICE 



APPLICANT 
PATE: 

neACTION TO ROOM: 





RESlDiMT WORKER FOLLOWTHROUGH^! 
FinsnciBf 



HQusekBeping 
Group Actfvirm 
Oth&r fSpealfyl 



SUJlfi/lARY Of- iivir'Mi.a;.i6i ib, 



DATE 



ExMiBI r 
* *^b2 
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THE HEBREVy HOME FOR THE AGlp AT RIVERDAUE PALISADE NURSING HOME 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERViCES 
PRE ADMISf ION IMEETING 

K MAME: 

AGE; - 
AREA: - 
INTAKE WORKER^ 
SOCIALWORKER: 

■ ■ _ • » , 

2. Pf RTlNiNTrNFORMATION: ^ 



3, SPECIAL ATTINPIQN! 



4 (VltiJiw ^ * tw^N 



5. SPiCIAL INtfeRL. 



6, INITIAL CARfc Hi ai . 



M FJ/gf 
12/76 
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GUIDE TO PRACnCE 

INTERVJIW-TO SPIND DAY 

APPLICANT ; WORKER ^ ^^^^B- 

DATE- ' ^ 



ACCOMPANIED BY: 

ISCORT: 

REASON: 



REACTION TO. 
LUMCH: 

ACTIVITIES. 

ROOMS: 

iVALUATlOi^ 



-1 

? 
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APPENDIX I 



RE: 



PRpFILI-INTERfST SHUT 

, RESIDENT Admitted to:^ 



TO: Oroup Autivftie^ 
\olunt©er Servici 
;^ Wprkshop • 



ALEXANDER SHOPP NG 
ARTS AND C RAFTF 
BINGO 

BINGO, COMMITTEE 
HRF 



BIRTHDAY PARTY COMMITTEE 
SNF, HRF _ 



BOOK RiVIEWS 
BOWLING 

CABARET COMMITTEE 
CHAPEL COMMIrTEE 
GHOIR 

COMMUNITY MEirlNu^ 
COOKING GROUP 
COUPLES GROUP 
CURRENT EVENI^ 
DANCE 

DISCUSSION yHuUK 
DRAMA GROUP 
ENGLISH CLASSED 
FILMS ' 
GLEE CLUB 
GOLDSN AdeCLUB 



INTER-GENERATi6nal 
GROUPS 

LIBRARY TRIPS 
Activity Form 9/1976 



MEN'S CLUB _ 

MUSIC APPBICIATION 

MEW RESIDENT GROUP . 

PING PONG __ 

POETRVGROUP 

PROGRAM PLANNING 
(ENTERTAINMINT COMMITTEE) 

HADIO OlSCUSSION 
SIRIES 

RECEIPTGkuuP 

HfcSiPtNF VOlCt 
NEWSPAPER 

KlVfcRDALfc bHuHPtnLj . 

SAFITV cOmmi riEfc 
FOR RESIDENTS 

&0CIA1 AUilONCDiviM _ 

iPtAKt Hb GOMMrT f tt 

SHUFFLtBUAHU _ ^. 

b V f^A <jCJ4iU fc SE H V/ iwL*^ ^ ; 

yOLUNTEfcH . 

WOR^bMuH uiv^^^usSlur^ 
GROUP 

T iDOisH cut ruRt ^_ _ 
OTHER 



* TRIPS 

JALLET 
BARBECUES 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 
BOAT RIDES 
CONCERTS 
LUNCHEONS 
MOVIES 
MUSEUMS 
OPERA 
PICNICS, 
SPORTS EVENTS 
STIflLING FOREST 
TEA PARTIES 
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GUIDE TO PRACTICE 

MEMORANDUM 



Date 



TO: 

FROM: 



Please note the fQllovying relatives: 
^ Ntme 



Address 



was admitted to the Homel'^^Y 



Phorte No. 




Relitionship 



tXHIBIT 
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4 * ^ 



Pear 



Vou may know me alreadyj but if you do not, I would like 
to intrt)duce myself as your relative'^ social worker and to inform 
you that rny new offiLc is k>c;aled in __ _ . .. .. . 



lit CX tCiiaUjii I3 



When ViMi s^i^u u/ pleabc feci tree lo call before 

, ^>rning that *vc I, i^Ji 5cl up all Uppt.>Ui t rneij I . 

. )i.M /ftii^ tflf 'j^iatlVt s\C aiC Ctintat. tUig, would yiiU 

shti.^ ihih u\\i.)m\mUm^wkfh uthci family mernbcrb? 
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THi HEBREW HOME FOR THE AGf D AT RIVERDALE PALISADE WURSINQ HOMi 



DiPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 



SIX MONTH RESIDiNT/PATIiNT CARE SUMMARY 



RESIDENT: 



SOCIAL WORKER: 



A. FROM: 



TO: 



APX.#OF VISITS: 



B, LIVING SITUATION: ROOM # 



HRF: 




1. PHYSICAL; 



2. EMOTIO NAL 



2. INTERPfcRSUNAi 



4. FAMIL> 



D. CARiPlAN 



D.S.S, 8/76 
Revised: 1/7/ 



Appendix II 



4 ■ 
— Sample of Handbook for Residents 



On the next pages, ytni will find reprodutrd 
a handbook which is given to all applicants and 
their families at the Frances Srht rvitT Hf)me and 
Hospital in New York City. I am indebted to 
Sister Eilharda S. F.P. and Mr, Thomas Coughlin 
of Schervier for perm iss ion to reproduce these 
pages, 

I chose to include thi?* booklet here for two 
reasons. First* the btjtjklct is not an cxpenHivf:, 
elaborate public 'reldtiorn tool 1^)1 the institu 
rit>n. Mohi fat^iHties couJd al ford iht si all lun^. 
supplies, and equipment nvCvsHiirs^ to prt?durr 
a handbcMjk like this 



Second, and most important, is^the message 
which Frances Schervier is delivering to the ofd 
people and their families and friends, The 
language itself, the policies, for example, about 
visiting, the information which is included, all 
^e^rve to affirm the intiivi duality of the cjld per- 
son and the con tinuing importance of her family 
and friends. The message is oMe of welcome and 
partnerblnp: rhere is the chdv expectattpn that 
ftimilies and friends will visit and that there will 
be things that they will do with and for the old 
person. And there is the promise that the insti- 
Uitu.iii and Us staff will help in this process.. 
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Welcbrne to yaui new liume. 
■'Peace and all good things. *' 

This traditional FranciscHii i^reetiug ex|Dresses 
Lht. wuiiu.ciii ul lliu Fi ancirican rilsLurS of the PoQi 
Una ti*w bUti Iua yOul iuiiJ[;int;ba. Every effort ib 
liidUc. tw wi.^K^- ti.i^ a ^ecilily luv yOu. In the next 
IcW U.*v.. J w.. Uii Visited by iiieniburb of our 
iht) -iii ^^^i.le you ihi uUgh the Huiiiu, 



vtiiltjiMi^- t- t ii .1 L M itt'iU^j . i 1 111 ur lua n Uli 
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BARBER S HOP 



is loclled on the g^round floor level. It Is opei 
three days a week: Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
from 9:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m. The appointnnent cm 
be made by you or your nursing supervisor. , , 

'S 

BEAUTY SALON , *l 

also on the ground floor. Appointments are 
scheduled Moiiday through Friday from 8:30 a. m. 
to 4:00 p. m. You may make your own appointment 
with the beautician or your nursing supervisor will 
gladly do this for you. 

CASHIER'S U££U_t. ', ^ 

uii the uiaii. Uuui IS iM.^aJrty througli Friday 

from y:00 a m, to U noo... (We duggeSt that you 
( keep very hltle muiiey in yuur room. 

CAl^ETEHIA cur £ EIl atiOP 

i»un the giuuuU flwoi level Hesjidcnt^ uan join 
their visitors fo.- uoffee brt«KS between the follow- 
ing hours: 

j 9.00 a. 10. 00 111. 2:30 p. m - 3:30 p. rn. 

On Bpecial „Cca»luns you uiay wish to have lunch or 
dinner with your family or friend in the caieterm. 
The hours are: 

1 11:00 a. m. 1:00 p. 4:30 p. m. j^O p. | 




The, s^clous Gothic Chapel, opposite the main 
entrance, is open for you at all times during the 
day. 

A resident chaplain Is ayailable 24 hours a day. 




HsO a. m. & 10:00 a. mii 



Week Days. 6:30 a. m, & a. m. 



See bulletin boards for the many.QWier religious 
services.' ' 



CIGARETTES , , , ,i 

Vending machlneff are fdundin the cafeteria on 
the ground floor. Please observe the shioklng 
regulatienis, l# 

CLOTHING ^ \ ' 



^Ve encourage ^Qu ta have at least six changes df 
underwear and slMplng garments. Drip dry^, 
polyester dresses^ shirts^ pants, etc. , are ajDpro- 
prlate, Clothl^ig will be marked with you^|pamc 
by our sewing dcp^rtrnent* To avoid losSj all 
new clothing should be sent to the sewing room to 
be marked before wearing . ^ ' 

COCKTAIL LOUNGE 



Located in the Recreatiq^i^all^ open Wednesday 
and Thursday afternoQnsWtween 3;00.p* m. and 
4:00 p, m. Visitors are invited to join their rela- 
tives there. 
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^wnritiouB meals seryed bi di|il|%^room8 local 
" each floor. Social dltti are^ptepared as ne 




'Bre^ast 


7:30 a. 


m. 


- 8:30 a. m. 


Dinnei^ 


12:1^. 




- 1:30 p. m. 


Supper 


5:30 p. 


i 

m. 


- 6:30 p. m. 



.1 



GIFT SHOP V 

'■. ■ - ' ' ' a 

is located on tiit ground floor level, open Klonday 

' through Frldas|Rnd on Sundays from 11 :3d a. m. 

to 3:30 p. m. Gifts of all kinds and articles for 

personal necessities, 

' GRATUITIES (TipplngV ^* 

^ w^Employees are not permitted to accept tips from 
/*W-q|#sidents or vlsHors, ask your eoopjeratlon 
.\ in helping usaphold t 
)^ ' ' 
J LAUNDRY ) 



kale rule of hospitality. 

1 



shes 



Towels and llnenS-ar(? provided. ^Jfte Home 
pgCBonal lauiidry service withoui^ddltlonal charge 
However J you or your relatives are requested to ^ 
take care of clothing requiring dry cleaning. 



LIBRARY 



is Ipcated on the northeast comw of the maliytloor 
andHs open every day until 10 p. m. Large 
bo<^, magazines and^ija^spapers are'avallabte. 
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\ / Lbcat^^Jf^ family 
/s \ rdom, fUrhiahed by the Ladies^f^ Is open 

tor your use ^ any time, ^ ^ 

^ Is delivered' once a 4ay after lunch, Staplps.may bef 

^ piyrchased at the switchboajrd, ' . 



MEDICAL CAR^ ' ' . 1 ^ 



A resident physician is available at all tii^^. You ^ 
will be assigned an attending doctor who jviU be re- ^ 
, sponsible for your medical care. In the Nursing 
Home area the doctor visits you at least oftd>3 a s 
month and more often if neae^ary, i \ ' , 
, , " " ■ * ■ ^ ' ■ /" ^ . . ' . ^ , ■■ " ^ ^/^^ 

%^ are.*avaiiable daily fropi the veifting rtrfichihes located 
^:^in tlie paikteria* (For further information^'on ne^s- ■ 
^ - ^^p^perS)^ 'please contact the receptionist in the main 
ilL ) ^ \ 



as 



Nursed are on duty 24 hours^aday. Your nursing ^ ^ 
supervisor, is . , 

RECREATION ' \ ^ 

A variety, of social activiiie| and entertainments 
j^an^chcdulcd each we^^Spme of these acuities 
will take place on your nTOr; others on the ground 
fWor in Recroation Hall. (^Iso, watch your 
^ bulletin boards* ) . ^ 



< 
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Residents mfty ke^thei^n^^t^ cl^^^ P4b^f 
Mid eTeryone will receive a key'on id^^felon.V^ 



smoKmo 



is restricted to oveJ^arAs.that are clear^ 
marked. Your cooperalfon in this matter Is re- 
quested. * 



SOCIAL SERVICE % ' 

Offices are located onlhe main floor* You^pclal 

Telephone ' 

' PubUc phones are located, In the loWy^f tife main 
. floor as wen as the 2nd floor jSt. RoselfaU) and 
the 7th floor. The phones on the 2nd and 7th floors 
. 'are especially arranfed-for'the-^convenience^jjf ' • 
w^l chal^i^esidenta. We reiret yiat persanrfl 
teJiphone calls may jiot be ma^ or received on 
individual floors. ^ \ 

' V ' • ' ■ ■■ \ , . 

THE|^py \ ' ' / . 




cupatl^nal arid plyrgf cMiftierapy^ is aval la^ on 
the 7th floor. Your aoteiffljworker or your 
will bp happy^ to intrcd)ice you to the staff there. Ap 
foof garden^ls also Jocated on the 7th floor 4nd is >m 
open dining the summer frdm 9 a.m.^ntil 3T3ap.^. 

VISITOR^ ^^'-^-—r^^i^^' ^ 

including hi Id^n of ^11 ^^s^ are welcome at' any 
time^dttHi^Ihe day. #w - . 
- ^ ^ 0 ' # 

ire oJepartme-nt regulations state tha^-electrlcal cook-; 
ing^ heating dev^lcei may not "be kept in the resldeirts' 1 
roofflh^or is smoking perniitted in thelf'rooms, 
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PART II ^ TheoN'i 



Thi 




swtting. These ^ 



his part o^Mnws the theoi^tlcal bmf^ifow t^w 
childrenr^sWt^^r-0^ ath^^ehHy^j ^ in ^ an 

theofies represent ided farms of interaction wHidk^ic^fi^i^ed as guideUnes 
for plmning md evaluating the course\tf\actioff for ^^hf inst&utions for 
the aged. , , ' ' ' 



EKLC 



/bhwter 8, ^he Role^^/Formal Organ|Mtions and Staff j 
in MaxfmizingTechnical Knowledge y 




to understand the conditions under 
^ ^in* and other prihiary groups 
- (such as friends^, neighbors, resident ffoups) can 
%t usett}, it is best lo*understand vAey people 
;fcel th|t paid staff and f^mfial organizations are 
thought to be effective* One^ of the %|st prfe -* 
„ senters of th^idea of fonpal organizationSf ^Mfc 
most Effective forifc of struct U# in an indusmSl 
society wa§ Nlax .Weber (1974). H^pointed*put 
that formal organizations were ableto maxirai^ 
|eghnical knowledge. He assunied^^t aiW stric- 
ture that oould insure the niaxlniization nf tech* 
nickl ^knowledge would always be most efhfclivts 

IVterIt ^ 

S Forsial organiz^iohs are ^chyacterized by 
^^Wppointing, promcLtings demoting, and firing 
peaple on th^^basls of rrvafit. Merit is measurit 
by formal tr^infng for the job or proven jc 
expe^ence anu^j^cess, By conur.'^ 
riniajy^ groups are characte 





'families 
by the fact 

tffkt people are bom into therrf^-a^d uEt/ught^in, 
§offle reljrfiVely permanefit ba^es wjih 
^Ihougltt th?^y would be thrown' out if they did 
not^ perform all of dtdeiH tasks competently. Thus 
children are Jbim »to tht\family; one does not 
get rid oiiMdM^e fle is not tfte best stu: c^ciali|atlon-' 
dewti §pdu^s are-^/oirght mto a marrtage ^tn 0k, I . 
the understanding. they are to be sposis^"until ^ce^ the f< 
m%ih do you p^art/'jlf a s|^^e iss.r^i||the best 
Smk m ffot' the TTKNt sud^llsftjl m 4*is job"; 
he/sha.is not thrpwn o^t'of the marriage, (fxiic 
j the conlraryj the generalised expectation is that 
primary group members ftidf toE^ther imder all 



I > 

conditions of advcnity, - To ^ut the matter 
simply, a father is expected to leave his children 
whatever property he accumulates/Hc %l?puld-be 
th'ought ficartless if he left it ^tp^thtf^Al^ld who 
did best in school even though this 'child was not^ 
related. Hg is opcriiting under the nepotistic 
lyinciple diat the family relationship is a good 
^per sf rather than a merit principle** By contrast^ 
a fathf r who is-hcad of a hospital is not eJ^^cted 
to givfe his son a job in ahpspital as a surgeon if 
in^' fact he is eith^ not a sdrgeon or is an incom- 
petent one. Infrefusing to hire his son, the fath^ 
is using a mpcit. criterion rather that anepotistic* 
one. Older 'people assessirvg a docftff^iSe criteria ^ 
^ rnerit rathw than nepotistis ones if they M^mnt ^ 
to get ^od radical tfeatm^t, They will &sl^ a 
surgeon who J^% stranger rather rthw a son whcr* - 
is a psychiatrist to perform a ^^or Qgeration. A 
n who is a surgeon might ^fiide not>Q 6p€r' 
atte on his fatlier if he feeU that a strwg^ is 
better or if he feels his nepotistic ties wiftc^oud 
hii technical judgments. 

By its stress .on^prit the formal organization 
is better able than the primary group H insure 
that people with grfat technical knov^edge ase 
available to solve problems. . ^ 
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^ince^ the fofftaP organizartion •Ss genially 
much- larger^ than the primary groupj it allows^^ 
for <Jfft^€^ ^lecialization. Th^ detailed ip«iali- 
zation' permits individuals to concentrate on a 
mueh narrower area of activity, and this concen- 
tration and*»th€ repetitive practice enable 'hem 



Gfoo^dmation 



4- 




ROLE OF FORMAL QlLO^^ATIONijhND STAFF IN MiUCIMlZDfG TECHO^ICAL KNOWLEDGE 

with a labor . f««\of several hundred thousand 
and spreai 6v^.tO0 cities^ the mechanics of 
assemblingjthe staff for a meeting are enormous 
and, once ^sembledi they find the problem of 
carrying oft discussion ^equalLy insunnountable* * 
If one took the staCf of a nurrfnfe^orfie which 
had 60-100 people working *on dSfereiit shifts, 
the problem would be horrendous. Neverthe- 
less* coordination must take plate; the nursing 
staff must coordinate activities with the medicd 
staff, the cooks and kitchen staff must coordi- 
nate activities with the nursing and medicd 
staff, the purch^ing department must coordi- 
nate with the others, the social worker must be 
coordinated with dl of them* Such coordin%don 
is often achieved through written rules ^iftat 
indicate the time of work, time of quitting, 
when certain activities, such as eating, Sfltmg\^ 
of beds, taking of temperatures, take place, the ^ 
way records are to be maintained, ^r how equip* 
ment must be orderefl. Rules can be yvritten for 
those siiuat(ons which will occur r^eatedly-w 
'for which most contingencies can be anticipated. 

The assumption i§ made that the bulk of 
coordination con be handled by -wch written 
rules. In effect^ for a considerable part of their 
job actinn^^ 
other people fc o 
written rule whi 

their behavifT^r As a con^equen^-, in most 
formkl ^gafli/ationsiit i^ a rare eVemJ'or people 
in the organizatiun m m^&l as a unit. By, con^. 
tru&^\he prim^iy group meWwr^an and does 
rqpe'WI^rcqueTiilly as a total Unit* 
''*#rittTT^ the iffatter soflfel^at more modestly 
if primary' grjjpup mcT^hev^ ^wed to m\d^e a 
'|dc6|si^^ involvfrfif ^A^^rr^-^i^^ ifoup, ihey 
'f]ufoj^' cji^ all jP^dP^ff ot^e g(oup together 
;md Infffrm tln:jdL^jO the excep- 

Liuft -r^^er n^rf^t^^o^nar>^ event when thdy 
IfJok'^ to wrjtte^fv^^s ^ff)r guidance. Just the 
oppfjsitc tends tfj be t'ye of members of formil 
ort4ani/utH>ns. ^ ^ ^ 

I hcre jdt0 limes iri lar^t organizations when 
wri t tt*n rules - are nrU^ useful ^is guidelines for, 
)f)rtlinatioh i)e£:^iuse -t he^ e\ggrvft cannot, be 
antirip'd#ll; theR'f()|e rulg^^not be writfLm to/ 
r()Vfr them- Fnrmal ^r^ni/JUions can 'handle 
tbk'ms, if they are. nor fr|qyj&f>t, by ihe^ 
a 

pt^^jilc higher, up in the (>r^iiiz^i 
hi j^rujt hy becausi^ the* f^rmaT^ 
still Thot in tte pfjpiion ^alLtKP'entire group 
j.<c>geth^r. 'iTiey ^mot leave' to^t^h individuj 



to become much mere cxperli^yri doctors cm 
concentfate ejn being surgeons" arfd within that 
area concentrate oh particular part^i^|tfie body. 
In c^ntr||t, the typical' famiI.yj^**;'Mprimar>^ 
grorf^, has two adults md mulwblj^ tpks or a 

igenerali^ed i^visic^ of lAor. TheWA^a general- 
ized division of labor between husband and wife, 
but within roles each has a muiy|ptity of tasks. 

-Thus the wife might^e the c^k, the house- 
cleaner, the chauffeur, the purchaser of food, 
the purchaser of clothes, the purchaser of non= 
durable household goods and con&^Kit *on 
durable goods, the chief link tcxhousefllH^toain^ 

• tenan^e work (that ^ is, she negotiates^^th 
plu^^ers, electricians), J over, a teacher "of 
m^^KValues and*' religious beliefs, supervisor of 
ediicational achSevement, consultant on recre- 

' ational activities, a home nurse's aide, and tirsl 
ai/1 expert. A similaMy long list cah be made up^ 
for the husband. What must be considered is 
thal^ in a forma! orgafii/atirm such as a home for 
t^e aged, each of thesr activities of the wife m^' 
be handl«<i by^Jid ^lafLperson who specialises 
only in that actiilty. ff one person carti spend a 
whole day ^'onc^nirating on one rjf these activi- 
ties (eig., co(ik, chauffeur-bus driver, cleaner, 
janitor, fond pUrrhaser* electrician, plujnber), 

Jic/she can be much more ^pert than the one 
who must iiandle tdl fluties. . ' ^ 

"More ^enerallv, lar^e scale lormal nrgani/a- 
li^tms permit the kind rjf detail spe^^xations 

. which^ in turn Mid^ to increase in'^rhntol 
kntiwlrcl^e of^tiie spec ialist anf! as siu h gives the 
(nj^ani/al i<>iA a ^reatt r kn>>wledu<' bHSc than the 
primarv yroup. 



?ople do not have to relate to 

f brdinate by^ can relate to a 
in turn ai^s to fcoordinate 
As a con^equen^-. 



Rules and Hierarchy 



* \Veb(M Jpoints out thai, to fnanuain the i^M0 
feind of ^orgaji^/#tM)ns with lis 1 arute numbers and 
detained dmsion of labf)r, ft is ner cs^ry to have 
^>me form of ( ocirdinatic^n other thin ttat typi= 
(%lly used by prmi.i^r\ ^^nups. Insuring that ihr 
rT^bt expert is at the ri^ht phu e the n^ht time 
requires a heavy ust^^fd written rifles, Ip a ^a 
^^^prjmary grriup with onl^y two 
great ^eed tor wri\it<Mi \riiles 
* gin up c jp^J.) e ton n vtV^ with h r 1 1 e vWdt an % 
time .i ision has \a> hv niatle. 



ariu|fs^ there xtnui 
hecaus^ the tf^al 



h#s 



^ ogfap; 
rTpossir>le !n eonvc 
6 he nKitle/T 
seft»iA xf 



tiiifl, wofkmg at di Ifer- 
Jy ciispersec^ it m'as'.* 
^'Uime a detifcioJi^^ 
c7f|j^^liuris;^f^ the 



these pro 
simple e >^ p e d i e n c 




lecisions JLo' 
jrhey^ tis^ 
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THEORETICAL BASES FOR PRAdlCE 



the right to make a decision bec^se there will 
be no coordinition* The Urgej the organization, 
the longer the ladder of hierarchy. Though pri* 
mary groups may have some concepts of hier* 
archy, that ii, the mother oj^father may make a' 
decision, this hierarchy has relatively short 
ladders of authority=two, maybe three, levels 
if the children are involved. 6y contrast, formal 
organizations may have as many as 20 different 
levels of authority. The person making the 
decision Hriay still not be in close face-to-face 
cbntact with* the group as a whole. 

To summarize: The primary group relies for 
cpordination on face'lo-face contact of the 
whole group whil^ the formal organization 
stresses the use of writteTi rules md long ladders 
of hierarchy. Each group tends to stress opposite 
things.; 

Avoidance of the Intrusion of PersonaLGoali 
Ovar^Organizaftonal Onfs = 



Thus far it has been suggested that 
org4ri/tzations are better able to to 
technical knowledge because . they 



onnal 
nbfute 
appf^i n t 



people on such a'^asis, give ihem aq t)pp()riuniiy 
to practice on limited problems, and have 
'mechanisrws for cDordinati()n so that the right 
expert is at^tHc right spf)t at the ri^ht time. By 
cfintriiHt, the primarv gr()U|) does not appoint 
people on menl biu^es, cuul its nu c hanisiiiH of 
cootdination would not Wfuk even il they had 
great .technical expertise: ^ 

But the, formal {trtfiirii/Lition f;it esiyet another 
prf)btem it it is 'to use its experts ipielligt^ntlv. 
It must prevent the ^in Hi vidnals who staff the 
fronP int?t>diH uig 



organi^atHin 
in such % w 
gfKils. rnclivi 



developuig likei and dislikes 
or their elients 



nitrodiK^e private 'gf)als 



their own grjals 
iV' a.s t() tits tort the nrgarijxaiif >nal 

ii 

foir tlieir ( (jHea^trs 
everyday work biluaUun^j anj 
as a rf>nsequ<mre» formulHle goals on bases 
their personal likes arid dislikes. For instancef 
^oe t o f ■ we re to either ha t e 



a J^or t Of ' we re to e 1 1 ti e r ti a. t e or I r >s't^ f h v pv^on 
^JheJ.is operating i uh lie migtt f)emiit his i eel nig 
ttj ^rnirrfere with his diagno -s without even 
realizing ii. For this reason, n i \ doc tors do 
not treat their own farrmlies m 'minis incclii rd 
situations, Vi a- stiitt membej&^s jirejudired 
^^t^f^^rilTsI l)Lieks| jews, nr Ft.dhj^i^iVjr examph% he 
mitiiht let his |irejtuliee take pFceedenc e (Aer 
demarids ot tlie job n)r'serTu On a n'Hjrr siil)tle 
T)asis, where staff [>eopI^ de\el(jp likes and dis- 
\hkes lor other stuH mendK/rs^or ( licnts wh!e|i is 
^Tsotihl (t.wo staff pefjf>h' Liji^in lnye)» tfiey tisav 





not be in a position to evaluate the level df #ork 
of the •other. To combat penon^ biases in the 
work situation, Weber stressed ^the need to 
develop impenoni relations* People should not 
express great feelinp of emotion, either p^itive 
or negative, ^l^e job* 

By contrast, the farSily and other primary 
groups stress deep positive affect si^h as m j ag^ 
ent*s love for his child or tHe romantic 
one spouse for another. As a con|€ 
family members 'find it hard^o judge j 
^objectively in ^sMpi of tasfc^effomii 
accurai|^y, fart^Ptnembers ideally usi^^heir 
first crite^ lovi^' affection, md^resen^ation jlf 
^hip. Objectivity and task effcqiive- 
londary considerations* Tl^^j a 
^tion of cooking woiild not/ give 
choosing a person to cookjwho is 
h would give first priority to what 
such a decisicpn would mean to the^niother and 
a wife role ^^d bonds, of affectivity. Once that 
decision^^ was made, the expertise in co3fcing 
would play a role. 

Personal goals can disp^ce organr^ational 
ones when people within the OTganization use 
their posiiiony c)f power for their personal goals. 
Thus, if a staff member J^s he will not help out 
an aged client unless the family pays him extra 
money or unless the family purchases goods 
trorn a cousin who r)vvTis a shr)p, he is an indivi- 
dual taking a^P^aniage of his position of power in 
the rjr^nization tf^ feather his own nest. Simi- 
lady, it a supervisor denies a prc^otion to' a 
subordinate unl^fche buys things from the 
siipemsor,- ther^^fr"' a use of organizational 
position to achieve personsil goals. 
I To prevent thfs kind of things the organ i^a- 
tnm. generally feits rulqs whjch delimit the rigfits 
a n d d i^i es o f e a e h i nd i v i d u a.l . Si nee pecgB^in 
work jelaiiims should have strictly 
rommitntents, the organizatH^ may havi 
agairP;l si,ip&^viS()rs' accepting^ifts or 
frcini employees/ It may base rules against a 
supuivisor using organizationaJ res()Urces t^ 
build a house or sratf'^to run personal errands, 
e.g.* drive his wi 
family, rhe dutii 

the staff cire^enlrtilly spisHf-d out m great 
detail. But familiesNand o^her primary' groups 
hii\e tmK generali/ed statements of rights and 
duties, and the commitment k relative I )' un- 
lirniied. A rhild belongs to its parents under 
111 any fiif feren1\ situaucms; the exa^U speeifiea' 
ions are not iTuiiLv c\leur> 




je. /round, Jtmp for food fur his 
fs And righfls oF the members of 




tmt' or FOR^lAI*^RGANIZA1IQNS SfAPF m.Uf^. 
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In ajintion to the idea of a' priori delimited 
rights ^mirf' duties, the formal organization must 
ha^^esome appeah procedure which cm be used 
by members to move around the staff in superior 
pdsition. Sometimes this appeal procedure *lies 
outside the brgwlzation. Thus, organizations 
are accused of job discrimination rnay 
le staff using a Hutnan Relations Commis- 
^u^ide the orgariization as an appeal 
mm* Sometimes the appeal mechanism is. 
tht organization, a^ for example, the 
€fenerars office in the Army. Finally, 
*^he fpTinal organization tries to insure that indi- 
vidu^ gorfi will be used in a positive way in 
fuf^ft of the organization by paying indivi- 
du^s vAih money = a generalized means for the 
achievement ^t)f most goals in our society. By 
payment in terms of money, the urganizatio^ 
need not know anything about the employee s 
life .outside the work situation and at the same 
time be somewhat assumed that the organization 
h^ ^ome inceni|*^e for the individuaW*t^ 
good job. ^By contrast, ^he*medium of exch 
among ^mily membei^Si affectivity, commf 
ment t© "unliniited help,r and a sense th 
firse^ priority will always preservation of the 
relation. A mother does notTiave^tp be paid by a 
child for the senices per formed but performs 
the Hcrviccs out of love for the child- wi 
idea of maintaining the relationship, ^ 
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peopI«va: 
expertii 
s^nted by the 
ernment. Thus^ everyrJti: 
over, with a new 

chelon job hg^W and f^lsce fhem with p€< 

of its own while the bulk «f 
ur\disturBedl 



e staff \^tWBi of its' 
el he s|i|gests is rqire*;, 
in tHi^^deral 6oy- 
a new party takes 
t will fire the ^p es- 
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Formal Organization Moit Effectlvi 

With these thou^^^ji^fnind, we can fee why 
Weber spoke about^e iffectiveness of formal 
organizations. He ^^^sgeaW^g about organiza- 
tions with the foUo%f*^ stmctural chpr#pter' 
istics: (a) appointrnent by* merit, (b) detailed 
specialization," (c) written rules, (d) longll^^ders 
of hierarchy, (e) im'pcrsonal relation^^O Q^pTton 
delimitatibns of ri^ts md, duties, (Reparation 
of administration j^icy.*Such organizations 
are most effective because they concentrate 
technical kno>^ledge, in^re that the righi knowl- 
edge is bf^ught to^ea^ atjthe right jirpe on the 
right problemr4^^f(^, indiyidi^ fron^ irttro- 
ducing extrane^s ^pi^^hal values, and handle 
dhanges in pctficy' without having to undergo 
expensive firing and hiring of staff or staff 
ization. He dso feels the formal organi- 
are far beW^-r able to do these things 
rimar).' groups such as the family. " 



on of Primary, Groups 

lr\ -A formal defijiiiionaU. sense, a primary 
^use pretervation of t^fy^lationsl^Tp is^ groupjs a group which hag^bynsttniTY^^tal 
end in itself for the. famil'^rniml)cr, pirimary ^yeiSflons ' (rclaiionshi^of an 
oups generally trv ta in^Tnalii^e comm|>n |^*end in itself), a face-lo-fa^e s|wall gr®up'i(fd^ve 
v^ilues or polit ics^ wi thih the ffimily members' total jmcmbershi'p meet In face-tq^^ace 

Oiherwisr, thev nm the .risk of tlissensioru By f onu^t frequently^pi^>siiive and deep affec^, 
contfast, Weber points out, in formal organi/a- permarient relationships, and diffuse relations 
ti()ns there is virtue in keeping polfry and (no) detailed spcclaliv^ation and unljimited ^om- 



administration separate. He ari'ues that ss^K.an 
arrangement preser\es expertise tlirnugh P^r^^ ^ 
of major poliey changes, lie ponits nut th^it, 
hei\ t h e f f h a ve i n t e rn a 1 i / s d t h v v a1 u v s ijft i 
B ocganij^it jciil, every timv policy 
ehan^es orriir it is rfetess,irv \{\ fire the sta.tt tiX 
gf) thrfjugh a process of resoriali/atiejrt. Both 
of these pro* esses dvv < oslis v^^ere there is a 
big staff: For avi^dance of these < osts, he sog= 
gest^ separating policy from admjnisiraiion and 
having poliey made at the top by a ( (unparce 
Ifcvelv fe^v number of [)eof^)e,- \Vheii f>o!i( y 
ghiinges aie madtv one has firdy to t hange a few 



^it^ment). In general, these diii^ensions of 
ojgiini/ationj* are completely eonir^f^' to those! 
of f/>rmal drtonizations, and, therefore it\ii\ 
undei'stood viffy % l ormal "organimtt^n niaxV x 
m i / e s ^"^ecTi n te al , k n owl e d ge ^vh il e S^j p ri m ary - 
group ten^s t^) t^inirhf/4'"Tt. \* l\ ^ 

Primaty^^r<)Ly]^ may, iri^f*icl,Uak(^M>n many 
ditieren? i'^ftriH. rhey ofter^^ppear, iti the'^ nu- 
eleur family^i^i|^^^^i ft^^^inr^Q^ rhildre^), - 
amn^ig frie'^s, j neigrt[H)rsj^ 

phitooiis, sOmerirTUY arnong work lgToup>s, and 
sometimes among ||'^'sideni*s in #iomes iap^^Xt^^ 



TOEOUTICAL BASES FOR PRACTICE 



Webcf^ argued tKitt the formal orginiza- 
iom are more cffectfve thwi the primary 
group iti gen^ndp but thcrt some ^als for 
wWcn the primaiy poup is' more effective 
{t«g»^ n|§in tuning the primaiy poup as an end 
in i^IO*. Howfver, he pointed out* that, be- 
cause of the antithetical structures of the 
primwy %roi^ md the formal organizations, 
it is difficult * for both forms of structure^o 
appear k strong form in any given society, 
'^us» a comgrnitrtent to the achievement of 
mdst goals through use of technical knowledge 
means a tendency to weaken the primary 



groups and those few goals which they handle 
better than formal ^gan^ations. In its 
moit immediate applicatloni this sense of in- 
consistency is Mperienced hy staff as the need 
to keep families ouiside of institutions, since 
the piore they play a role, the more nepo- 
tism or lack of professionalism they introduce* 
This SMie contradiction is reflected in families 
by^ their comments that the staff are cold and 
impersonal. It may be one of the elements that 
produces the lervse of guilt and abandonment 
among kin and elderly when the elderly are 
placed in a home for the aged. 
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IS of Scale ind Primary Grcwps 



Theii^ is yet another view on thf§ effcctivenest 
pf formal organizationi vis-a-viyprimary groups, 
it partly overl^s Weber's re^oningt^ut there 
are sufficient differences to w&rr^t looking at it 
separately. TTiis view is called "the economies of 
large scale/' It suggests that, even where tasks do 
not require technical knowledge, large scele 
organizations may be more effective than pri- 
mary groups because they can better coordinate 
manpower* 

To make this point clears let us assume that 
we have one spouse who is healthy v/itchin; 
another spouse who is iU and that the nature 
thp illness is such that tne healthy spou^ mus 
be on watch 24 houn^a day. Such a continuous, 
watch would be enormously debilitating for the 
healthy individual, and it would not. be long; 
before he would have to give it up. 

If M^e have* three such c^es and they all agree 
ih cooperate so that one person will watch three 
sick individual^' for 8 houij, then e^ch, healthy 
person will h'avc*f» work only 8 hours. In btKer 
Wordi* .§iree people in piyc group cm do bet^r 
thanWlfree people as individuals. If |^e, person 
watches^20 pati^ts, we>need only threes people 
to ckrry on a 24-hour watch, leaving 17 people 
fre^l^) 'rfo 6thef thi^hggt One person might be 
used to cook,* one for maintenance, one ff)r 
. clemingj several for raisiitgL^ money m working at 
outside jobs tp.support^the home. The larger the 
staff become^ the mare\|eep^ary it is to h^vq 
written rules to.coordinatr'^m, hierarchy to 
handle the situation not covered by rules, im= 
^jDersonal relations, a priori^ limits of rights and 
duties— all -^^ 'the thin^ Weber spoke about— 
, without the assumptions technical knowledge, 
but with the assumption that there is an advan- 
tage in grouping .people into one organi^^atLoji. 

However, mtri ecWiomies of lar^e^ scale (sach 
as three people watahing 20 pat^e^^s^ r^m^^^onl^ - 
be managed whfere V^ie pati<^nts'-W*»i^cas tc^ 
routini/ed. 3 f ^ / - " 

Ffir instant, whrn one individual w^tci 




one patientj the individuSf catf teke the tempera- 
ture whenever the patient^ awakens, he can serve 
him food whenever he is hungry, and he can 
arrmge the diet to meet the individual taste of 
the patient, I^e room cm be cleaned when it 
suits the convenience of the patient. However* 
when one person is taking carf of 20 pajientSj he 
forced the patients into a common rouiinei The 
ability o^ s^ff to care for 20 people is gained at 
it; that is* dl rAidents must 
(ime-^they fCannot ^sle^p 
hefl they want. Similarly, one 
^^^r 20 people^ Without *much 
cm cook ie meal for all bf 
and if they eat at the same time aid 
samp place. However,' if separate meals must be 
cooked* for each pereon and each person wants 
to eat' at his own Ume^d place j it might take 
i20 tifnrfi as long to cook mealsj^ln MI*|rips of 
life, the sameJogic suggests k^moy^^^^^d 
economies of large siiale (that is^ feaci^indjvi- 
dual staff handles a lajge number d|;^ftiepts); 
generally, for the clipnti there is a lai|M^cho^ce. 
or discretion, ^his loss' is presum^jil^ompen- 
sated fot bf the fact that the cinfij \snll have 
basic nee^s diet which he? would not if he had 
to rely on small primary grq|ips. 

This concept of economies of layge scale 
the^jjE^ment tor niakimiztfig tedinical kr 
ed|^Jg%imes that ^the formil prganizatio\l 
mor^^ftctive^thAn the prihiai^^rbup. At the 
same iime, it suggests that economies of large 
scale haveU price and that thatJprice involves^ t^he 
routinization of tasks,^. In othet words, the effK 
cien^ies of economies of large JtAle^t^^bouiht 
at Mt costs of eliminating idioswicratic services 
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Given the ^ove aialysii, there are three edter- ^ 
native theories of the relationship between for- 
mal orgmizations and ^pmrt unity groups* 

Formai Organizations Aequired 

One theory^ implied in the works of Wtber, 
states that *the only type of organization re-, 
quired in an industriajf den^cratic society is the 
forma] organization. Primary groups! Hke fami- 

-^U, are an anomaly in .modem, society. 

activities are optimally handled by formaJ 
organizations. Medical treatments are handled 
by. doctors and hospitals* Protection is best 
hmdled by police. Mentrf health problems and 
tension management are best handled by , pror 
fessiond thtrdpists, social work agencies,. ^treat- 
ment homts* and merud, hospitals. Preparation 
of food is best handled by restaurants and^tie 
industry. # ' * 

According to this theory^ the ideal set up for 
oldrfr peopfe Tesemblsf a fairly luxurious h«)lul 

, Svhh a complete jet pf services provided by the 
s^ff frorfi medical'j|^6 ^oU^hQld,. to kM^urts 
religious* etc. There/ woulch be no great need 
for the staff to rcalLy^deai with the families at 
all; homes for the aged would ^fplte\vru*p()rit:y of 
excluding relati\x*s. ^ i 

Formal Organisations and the Isolajte^^^G^ar 
Family Requlrad ^^^^^ 

A HiHond alterriative theory suggested by 
Parsons 9G8^ states ihai formai organic 

zations antl (»ne type ol primary group— the 
isolated nueltar family are requirfcL rhe 
lated nuclear family < insists ui husband, wife, 
and young phildrtn. I he isolated nu< l(Mr himily 
is requiredj because there ^are three fimcUfms 
necessary' for sn,rvnvaj of sgriety, funcnf)ns • 
"which can only be rnanayed fjy prolan gr^uips. 
These prim an groiip funAic>ns an* soriaii/atifjn 
(infant care flurin^ the first year),* management 
of tensions, jntl proi reaiion. Of ihcHc th^ree 
fun('tic;)ns, tcrfsion manayem^nt rTiay fje t ruf lal 
for th? older .person who has neither youtig 
cnHdrtin ntjr the desire tf^ proc reate. Pars^)ns 
acknowleflges tlui^ Wehrr was rorrect ly assiini- 



ing that the bureaucracy ai\d the*prim^ groups 
•had andthetical stftuctures* they must be kept at 
great sScial dhtance from each other Ics^heir 
atihoiphe^es corrupt eacH other' (that is, the 
family introduces nepotispi into the bureau- 
cracy or . the fom^i^organiz^tims mtroduce 
contractual and ins^wKntal relatior^ into the^ 

farwily). '^^4^'^ 

The physical isolation of th^ two uiuSns 
accomplished Ay tivW structure o£ the isolated 
nuclear family, the'key structoriJ /ipture being 
that only one person, the husMmLnas a major 
commitment to the labor force, With ^nly 9fie 
person in the labor force it is hard %£|iiitroduce 
nepotism into the work^ force and in vicious - 
occupational coippetition *or contractualism 
*into the famfly. In addition, the fact that-only 
one person Js in the llbbt force makef^it much 
easier to rirove individuals ai'ound'to different 
geographical areas in ordlr to rafianiUze*the dis- 
iribution of 10or and that the Dest man is sent 
to the besPjpb, One person in tht labor force 
meajps fhe wi™i major compiitment is to the ^ 
Kome; tfter children enter the labor force 
meaningful excffdrtges are broken off as it is for 
siblings and' other relatives* Hence the adjective 
*'isotated" is Used to describe the family. 
^ rhls formulation suggests that, as much as 
possible, people be kept in natural nuclear 
family units and kept out of homes for the aged. . 
.If the goals of tension mEpa^ment^ are to be 
mai^jained where the nuclear unit is werfk, it 
may be necessary to use aggres^^^^ outreach ^ 
services, ^chf as homemake** services and visit- 
ing nurses services, to hiairi^t^iin the nuclear unit 
as much as, possible. Where death, ^divorce, or 
iat^k of prior marriagt^ produce a single person, 
the policy suggests that society must^encourage 
remarti*^^ or marriage as quickly as possible. 
Instead, Society 's'^ social security legislation 
( urrently discoi^rages remarriage. Parsons 'vposiv 
tif)n fiiiggests It^gislation ''which provided an^^ 
incentive for remarriage, 

Wiien severe} weakgess requires 24 hour care, 
the Parsonian furmunitirm suggests thai nuclear 
farnilies should be kept intact as much as possi- 
[)Ie and some kindwjf motebtype arrangement be 



mukncmm be'hveen formsu. orgaki^tipns and ?smAm crqui^' 



developed in hQines for Uhe agid* VVhm death 
prevents the nuclear fatnily'i existence as a unit, 

- his tiieory? suggests iomc fostcr-speuse arrange' 
men t or %omt functional equiv^ent to the loll 
spoute. Among ^Ider people speciil "friend^* 
relations may be involved^ ; 

What is being iought is tJ^^e functional equival» 
ent of a living unit of two gc6ple which is rela- 
tively pennaiienti ^affective, face-to-face, nort- 
instrumental, aid diffiiscd* Central iii this 
formulation is the use of homes for the aged. 
m little pDssiblei the only kin the aged should 
relate to is a spouse or a spouse substitute* and 
all other kin should be dispouraged from visiting' 
the home* ^ 

The empirical world shows, cpntrary to both 
VVeber's and Parsons' formulation, that often 
bureaucracies operate most effectively when 
they Ji^brk closfely with prifnary groups". The 
Army often seenis to fight-better wheji it has ^ 
primary-like groups at the platoon l^el as^ ^ell 
as formal organizations for supplies and equip- 
ment (Shills 1951; Shills and Janowit^ 1?54), 

'There are times when*, formal ojganrzations 
increase their productivity when they have pri- 
maty group structures in support (Whyte 1961). 
There are ggvemmental bureaucracies which at 
times work better when they have peer groups 
whieft involve some de]gree of trust (Blau 1955). 
Hamburg (1957) suggests that mental hospital 
wards sometimes do best when they work 
closely with patient* groups in a more primary 
group setting. Colemari and his associates 
suggest that the educationul bureaucracies are 
most likely to aid children in TG^mng when they 
have families who provid^^positive inputs 
(1966). The idea that the fornial organizations 
might on occasion do better when closely 
linked to primary groups is antithetical tcs both 
VVeber's and Parsons' positions. In addition* it 
can be argued that those attributes sought to 
be the exclusive province of the primary group* 
such as tension managerTicnt, prncreatiorij and 
early" socialisation,' also seem to operate in a 
partnefship arrangement with the formal organi- 
zations. Extreine fcirms of tension are the same 
as mental ill health; and many would say that 
the therapeutic professions and the varinus 
institutions, like social work agencies* treatment 
homes* ancl* mental health hospitals, aid in the 
treatment. -The early socialization of the child 
is handled by a woman in partnership with vari= 

fcous books on child rearing (such as Dr. Spock, 
the pediatrician) and various manufacturers of 



leiiure^tiirie toys* Procreation is handled by the 
fartiity in partnership vvith various wanufac- 
tiire^ of contracepti^cs,^*^ocioi^ BfSTfigMff 
st^lity, medical experti, and therapeutic ex- 
perts on impojeace*^ \ 

In other w^di, primary groups seeni to 
operate effectively ir^call areas. of life^npt jtlst 
. those of early tension management, procreafiens 
and eaitv socialifeation. And fomial 'organiJa* 
frions operate effectively in latter areas* 
Finally the eviftnce sugge|ti that primaiy 
groups, ^Iher than the taolated nuclear family* 
sej?n)i to be necessaiy for task achievenient. Fpr 
a full detailed discussion of the' problerni wit^ 
this approach, see Lfitwak and Figueira (1968) 
and Litwak and^Meyer (1974)* But tfie§e prob- 
lems are flie eppirica] re^ons for the rejaction 
of both Parsons' and Weber's fomnulations* 



The theory advocated in this manual is one 
of shared functions and balanced* coo rdinati on- 
To understand this- theory it is importarit to go 
back to the Weberian and Parsonian forrnula- 
tions whteh suggest that the formal organi^a- 
tionjfP^best able to niajcimite technical knc^I- 
edge. If primary p'oups are still essentjal, wHat 
are the conditions Tender which technical knowl- 
edge is not impoTtant for solving problenns?' 
Technical knowledge riiewis all kngwledge Which 
requires training above and el^eyond * that of 
everyday socialization* There are decrees of 
lechni^a^ knqwledge, .A doctor needs dmost 8 
years of training beyoiid high school to hancjle 
his tasks, an extreme of technical knowledge. 
Most people can leam to dress themselves* speak 
an eve^day language, cook, shop, drive a car, 
go to movies, operate the television set* ope/ate 
home washers dryersj through everyday 

socialization-^the other extreme of nontechnical 
knowledge. In between are degrees of technical 
knowledge^ such as 2 weeks, 2 months* 6 
months, 2 years, of training above and beyond' 
everyday socialization. 

The theory of shared functions suggests that 
there are many times when technical knowU 
edge is not cmcial for action because it carmot 
be brought to bear in .time to make a differfence. 
In such cases, speed, flexibility, and cornmit- 
merit to people may be more cmcial for handl- 
ing tasks. People with everyday knowledge who 
have immediate access to each other* who have 
wide-ranging cornmi tments, 'and who are 
devoted to each other may be more effective 
than those with only technical knowledge* 
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Inpredic table Evirits 



m m2fi^ ttfiOs wBlh even^ art so 
unpredictabk -that experts cannot be brougljtto, 
. the*sccne, o^-action^n time to be effective;^ For 
* itistanCCi i^man who is hit by a car aiid nashad 
BTk atleiy cu/rnay bleed To de^^th before a doctor 
^ gets to him/'A person walking the streets may 
be attacked by a mugger and robbed ^before a 
. ^ policeftiah comes to hii aid. A person knocked 
unconscioif s in a burning building during a major 
tomeido 4)tigHt^be bunied to death befdre the 
fireman Ascuef, biin, A person sitting alone in* 
i his room^-whose ma^has collapsed, may stance 
T to death before he comes to the attention of a. 
} .docty/ These are all eventi where the'profes- 
sion^ might be of no'use to the indrvidud wh©. 
• needs heJp^iWause the situations ^re so uopre-*^ 
dictable that there is n*o way of insuring that the 
*expert wilLget to the scene. In all of these caseSj 
an ordinary individual with the knowledge 
learned through everyday socialization can be of 
enormous' aid if he*'is in close personal contact 
with the individual^ has unlimited cominitnients, 
and noninstrLinflfental relations. Such an indi- 
vidual cm apply first "aid, call the police^ or 
physically aid a person being mugged. He can 
drag a person out of a building or call a hospitaJ. 
to pick up ^ individud in a* catatonic %tate/ 
People with strong primary group ties are' very 
likely to get the kind ofjhflp needed in such 
situations. The t^pert mighl|do a better job if 
he got to the scene, but the ordinary person has 
enough Icnowledge to<lo sc^e kind^of job. It is 
crucial that someone whocare^ at the scene of 
action very quickly. Thus, primary groups miy 
be more effective than formal organizations f^r 
dealing with eKtremely unpredictabie events. 

Contingencies. Sometirnes experts cannot be 
brought in bedause the number of contingencies 
are too great and their relationship to each other 
too uncertain to permit either the training of 
specialists or proper cof^dination. Goldberg 
(1967) reports that agencies' efforts to provide 
proper home managemeht for poor people 
fh rough visiting homemakers qventually had io 
tuni frorn tiie use of professionally trained home 
economists to the use of indigenoias people whi) 
. h^d sucddss fully managed their hnusehf>lds,^ The 
age nc y f c ntl that there w c re t o o m a x: f ) ti t i n - 
gencitfs invoh^ecl in the purchdsing of food' in 
very^ ptjor ntMgW)orhf>odN, and the pricing of 
foods, for which home economists were trained, 
unly^ a limitud aspctt of the prol)le4n. 



was 



Purchasing food in a poior ndghbbrhood not 
only involved a knowhedg^ of the prices in^ 
various stores -ior^^-understanding of whicK 
'stores would provide credit if money were loWs 
and how to persuade itoiekeepers to pvc credit 
(where p^sua^ion might involve ah' intimate 
friendship or perhaps lies). At the same, time it 
was^ nefieisaiy ^to take into account the food 
tastes of people 4n the strata which might be 
different from those*of the middle*d^s hpme^ 
economist^ the problem of transportation— if 
one ^iore is dheapipr but farther a^ay and one , 
cannot leave ^e house for long periods because^ 
sick people are at homes or the fear ^f robbrts, 
or the conditiop of people ioo weak to manage 
large shopping* .In addity&h, shopping re- 
quir^soine knowledge of the streets to avoid, 
such asf^locA where drug addic'fe juid muggers 
are likely to be located. The home econormst 
who is trained in comparisqii shopping Bnd the 
advantages in 'buying dudng' sales and in bulk 
may find, that hnanj^ of thesq^ontingenties are 
not within the scope of her training. If Eocperts 
were used cover all conttngencies when pur- 
chasing food in a poor neighborhood,/one would 
need: a home econornist, a public relations 
counselor^ a visiting nuiie,% childrea'ring e^cpert, 
a local policemani an anthropologistj % drug 
eounselor, \ youth worker. The problein is 
visible witfi troubled rnultiproblem families 
which may have as many Us 10 agencies working 
with one family* The ordinary family in the 4 
poor areas, as well as middle-class families^ has' 
many situations which invoTve the same number 
of contingericifs as multiproblem families, tut 
the problems tend to be not as serious, there- 
fore do not require public welfdre services, md^ 
as a consequence, are not ouplicly visible* nf 
situations where there is a, multiplicity otcon- 
tingencies, experts often are unWail&ble because 
they are either not trained or there are too many 
to coordinate. In such situations*the brdinary 
prijnary group meniber who has successfully 
handled the problem rnight be able td give better 
advice than that of a professional with limited* 
services— and limited knowledge* v 

Economies of Small Sc4le^ Just as there are 
economies of large scale, there are also econo= 
mies of small scale. EcorLomies of small scale 
mean that science and technology often reduce 
the cost and complexily of cvtnts so that the 
ordinary^ family can manage the event as well as 
the expert* Far instance, driving a car for trans- 
portation vvas originally the job of an eKperl 
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and noav it is oitt for the nonMperf , Lwn^i 
recently handled by large fomd oFganiiationSi 
hm bean Ivgdy fepjac«d by the home washing 
machine. The machine is -manufactured at a 
low cost so that the ordinal^ faniily cmi afford 
itt and the instructions are so simplified that tfie 
average family cart run it J There is lorne move- 
ment in medicine ftr sirapnfying some lab teits 
so that* the ordinary iMivjdual cm perfonn 
them at home, e*g», certain' diabetes tests can be 
'taken at home. The whole do-it-youoelf move- 
qrient is of this kind. More important^ any task' 
now handled by large* fomial organiEations and 
needing trained experts can In gri^iple be= 
reduced in cost and simplified by* fuflfe inven^ 
tion so that the ordinary faniily will be^Ie to 
handle *it The' hand computer has receHtly 
iindergoiie a technological revolution^ there^is 
reason to assume it might happen as. well to th?^ 
large coniputers, airplanes, clothing manufac- 
ture, police protectioHj Army warf&re, etc. 
(Litwak and Figueira 1968). 

Where economies of small scale prDvide the 
family with resources which equal that of fonnaJ 
organisation, the prim&ry group is a faster and 
more flexible unit of action. For instance, in 
contrast to laundry seiyice, a home vvfashingi 
niachine p^miits' the family to wash clotKes 



when it wants and in response to immediate 
emergencies. 

Fiftillres Are Effective Structures for Han^dling 
Nontechnical Events 

More generally* there are some very substan- 
tial aspects of life where the family has re- 
sources which match those of the formal organi- 
zation, These'-pccur in unpredictable situations 
because the experts cannot be brought to t|}e 
situation in tim^ to make a difference, in situa- 
tions where th^re are niany contingencies be- 
cause experts cannot be trained or coordinated, 
in situations where science pjid technology pru- , 
vide econoniies of snaall scale, and in frontier 
Areas where no expertise has been developed. 
He^cf forth, the tasks which must be handled in 
suc^pituations will be referred to as nontechni^ 
cal t^ks. Such tasks arise in cdmost all areas (jf 
life; they are closely associated with technic id 
tasks, and the primary groups are better able to 
handle them because their resources are equal to 
those f>f ft>rm^d organizations. Their structure 
under such circiun stances perm its a faster, more 
flexible, and more cnmmiited decisionmaking 
procesH. 



The primaiy group*s smaU* ftce-to-face con- 
tact means shorter lines of communication. 
Acceptance of noninstruniental relations leads 
to its memberi performing t^ks even when they 
cannot be rewarded. And its strcsi on dif fused 
relations means that it is lei& likely to be upset 

< by uneKpectad events ot tn^y contingenci 
In principle the primaiy ff^^P h a faster and 
more effective grou^ for h^dling events which 
do not^requi^ technic^ knoMibd|g because it 
has.thortejHinei of commuiiicitioii, it provides 
greaterT^timation for haiidlin|- idiosyncratic 
eventij and-peoplc are willing to act even when 
cornpilexity inakes it difficult to revyajd thena tm 
merit* The formal organization can more thm 
corTipensate for its longer lines 6f qornniuijica» 
tion and ripdities of task and job definition if 
it can use its technic^ knowledge. 

Consider what, would happen ^if one, had to 
go to a doctor for a tension headache , cali a 
policeman every time a young child wamjered 
into the street, wait for. a doctor and ambu- 
lance to come by every time an elderly person 
.collapsed in th€ street, leave the entire inatter 
of. reporting a muggingto the police, or idcn- 
tify the mu^rs .to tfffpSfipe- The individual 
would suffe^TOorTnously^unretieved headacheij 
children killed, elderly people 'Wasting away on 
the streetSj muggers seldom if ever cavight* 
Ahettiatively.^it would be necessary to build up 

\ the professional staffs so much so as to b^krupt 
all other services or to have professionals drop 
all forms of their 'activities and coi^centrate on 
one aspect, e*g.^ doctors deal only vdth head- 
achei and no othe^ forms^of sickness, 

Shartd Functionf and Hom#s for Aged 

The 'general theoretical point being made is 
" that priynary gr,oups are most effective for deal- 
ing* with nontechnical tasks, and fomnal organi- 
zations are rnore effective for deaJIr^g with non- 
technical tasks' aJsociated with them. Therefore 
most goals require some combination of prima*ry 
groups and bureaucracies to achieve rna^irnum 
effectiveness. E^ery area, no matter how wfll 
explored, always has frontier areas ^here there 
are aspects which arc unpredictable- or have too 
many contingencies to be easily handled by the 
state of technical knowledge. Furthermore, 
Litwak and Fi|ueira (1968) argue that science 
and technology have m equal probibility of 
producing econofnies of ^rnall scale and^ as a 
( f)nsec|iicn< e, intr^jduring (he primary groups in 
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some aspects of every goal* This kind of expU* . 
nation is certainly consistent with tfie empiricd 
findinp that*priina^ groups formal orgaai- 
zMvM in close contact are often associated with 
morif affectiveneis in areas of life, e*g.j the 
Armfp buiineis* large gw^ernmeiital agencies, 
educatiorial institutions^ hospitals. 

L^t /us exaniine the problem as it bears on 
hom^s for the aged. There are generally two 
reasons why people are ^rought into homes for. 
the aged; Either medical deroands which are 
techm^at^ in charact£r%^equirc 24jhour observa^ 
tion or the resources of the nuclear fMiily are 
so depleted by iUness tfiat ordinary family tasks 
can no longer be accomplished and some econ- 
omics of la^e scale aWpecessary to insure that 
the client has proper food, cloihing, and shelter. ^ 

Either of these reasons does not obviate the 
need for deling with nonunifoiTTf events and 
therefore the heed for primary groups. The aged 
still have idiosyncratic food needs, leisure needs, 
clothing needsj, househoy furnishing needs, 
laundry needs, itiedical ncefls* or tension manage- 
ment needs. Organic at ion»K^hich are set up to 
handle problern^ hi te^nical knowledge or 
large scale. resources afr specifically not set. up 
to handle nonunifc>rm events. They can tinly 
function effectively when the events are rout in- 
ized (made more predictable and the nLpmber of 
contingencies are reduced to the point where 
technological kno\vledge appUes or ccnnomies of 
large scale can be used), 

Frorn this reasoning it can be argued that the ^ 
staff, in the homes for the aged, will be under a 
jub-irriperutive to make lJI nt>n technical tasks m 
unifonti as possible, ^ 

,Th^ fact that in many hospitals patit^nts are 
awakened at 5-' 30 in the mt)rTimg has to do with 
the need for the night staff ia take all tempura- 
tures an^f have thern recorded before the day 
staff take over. J'he fact that in some nursing 
homes patients are aJI put tfj bed in the early 
everiirig (sc)meiiineH iih t'arly as (>;'^0 p.m,) ha^ Us 
do with the da>^ staff's efforts to get the paticrits 
settled before the evening staff tuke f)ver. In the 
past, parents in medicaj faciliiie?; were put cm 
beds which were very high to iBake it easier for 
hcjspital staff to charige the linens iUid clot tc^rs 
to examine the patient. Ihe pressiire for staff to 
rationajii^e thrir lime took precedenre over ihe 
patjentJ* HliosyncTatic needs. 

There are indeed nonuniform events in hoines 
for the aj^ed ^nd nursing home fueilities, np(\ 
thm* is ail intrinsic" ( (jnnn t hcivvcrn tlu'iUM^ds 
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of tfee staff to achieve economies of scdc and to 
utilize teehracal expertise, and the *clicrits need 
' to have their nonunifonn talks hmdied expedi- 
tiously *.^To maximize the noriuniform ^peets of 
his stay in such homei, a patient needs.=i.&me 
primary-like group to aid him* If ih addition^^to/ 
the standardized %>od the patient would like 
some food which fits his own personal idiosyn- 
cratic experience, he nrieds soine primary grou^ 
to provide it. Ef the. patient wants some idib- 
syhcratic form lof recreation, some personalised 
clothingf some lpci3oiializedToom effecyp icpie 
personalized sirm idiosyncfatic tension manage- 
ment, some quKk handling of the nonuniform 
aspects of njediiine, then he will do best if he 
h^ some primaN group at his beck cdh 

Furthermore^ khere will alwayi be casej where 
the staffs interelt in saving tin^e and energy go 
direcUy counter it o the patient's need /for idio- 
syncratic care. Trais conflict is of special concern 
in nu'rsing homei where the patients are very 
old and unable lo defend their idiosyncratic 
interests, either bacause they are physically and 
mentally ill or bemuse they are defeated by the 
fact of being oldun a society which tenys to 
define older people as **useless.*' Residents in 
nursing homes needtpriniary group rnenibers to 
provide supplementkl services^ to be their advo- 
cates in the nontechnical areas of life.' 

The conflict of ii^terests between staff and 
patients represents legitimate and impartiint 
interests of both parties. Ih such conflicts there 
is no concept of one side comple^^y winning or 
losing because the client fteeds bo^fe the techni- 
cal expertise of the staff and the %Qn technical 
help of the primary group. It is th^i^forea con- 
flict which can never be resolved but 'Which mu|t 
be continually negotiated. 

Such **legitimate'* conflicts are intrinsic to 
society in generd and in all areas of life, not just 
in the ntJrsing homes. For instance, unions rep re^ 
sent their meniberships needs for a higher wage 
as opposed to the managerial demands to maxi- 
mize profit. Since both high states of profits and 
high wages are in the short run often in conflictf 
there is often no way both can bt raised niniub 
taneously. In the larger society, conflicts be- 
tween the need for public safety and freedom of 
speech also involve areas of legitimatud cotiflict 
with the police representing one goal and the 
ncvvspupers anniher ^ihd a cfrntiniUHis bargaining - 
taking phicc between them with the coiirts as 
arbitrators. Where the police have both funr- 
tions (that is, c('nsnrshi|) is a funetion of pfilit e)* 
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frt^dom of speech tends to iuffer, W^here the 
prtsi tends to doninacep the police role sufferi'. 
The idea of le^tinaate conflict where the tpciety 
has two or more goals which it irequirei but 
which arc not necessarily in complete agreement 
is a widespread one. There fore, when it ii 
pointed out that the staff and the clients are in a 
state of partial conflict over the simultaneous 
attempt to develop both economiei of large 
scale and small scade^ and the handling of tichni- 
cal and nontechnical tmks^ we are' not saying 
anything which is unique to the problemf of 
nulling homes. ' 

Having stated the theoretic^ bm€% for Uiis' 
conflict, it is necessary to quickly point out that 
often the introduction of the family into the 
homes for the aged is experienced by the staff as 
offering an immediate short-term relief. By tak- 
ing over many of the nontechnical tasks, such aj^ 
aid in feedingj dressing, givjpg of nondangerotiS' 
medication* •aiding in recreation, relatives can 
give they staff immediate freedom to deal with 
the technical areas of their job. * 

Balance Theory of Coordination 

/ . ■ 

, However, such relief takes place within a 
Ikrger context of a continuous conflict between 
formal organi^aticns and primary groups, 
Cenerally the same group of people should not 
try to handle both needs. Just as it is a con flic t 
of interest if a union leader^ also an awner* a 
manager of a large concern is also the owner of 
a supplier c)f that CDnceni* a Government official 
is also an employee of a firm seeking a Govern- 
ment crjH tract, a lavvyer seeks to represent two 
contending parties in a legal action, it i^ also a 
conflict of interest if the same staff seeks 
rcsponsibiliiy for both the technical cind non- 
technical parts of the job or if the primary 
groups seek responsibility for handling the tech- 
nicd as well as th^ nontec hnicd parts of the job. 
Even the be^t of staff with the best of rnotiva- 
tion may not be able t(5 put themselves c^ntinu- 
cxisly in the place of the clients and might 
therefore systematicaJly overlook the nonte^ch- 
nical task^j especially in situations where clients 
are older pcfjple in a nursing home who are too' 
frail to make their needs knowTi in a forceful 
manner Dealing with surh nontethniral prnb- 
lerns requires people %vho are iutimaicly rclaied 
to the clients and vvho» as a matttT of work 
presrures, will look lu the t'Cfjn(miie^ (jf large 
s<iUe. ^ 



This is not to say that the staff shoujd be 
dotninated by the primary groups* The effetti of 
sych domination can be equaUy disastrous for 
the delivery of techtiiGd services* Thus, in homes 
for the aged dominated by a policy board of lay 

k people who have relatives who are residents in 
the home, technic^ services may be delivered on 
a nepotistic hasis so that those who arc friends 
or relatives of the board get too much medical 
attention while others "«^e left unattended. Doe- 
tors and staff who offend the residehtT wfibse 
family are. board meniberi may be fired, leading 
to nepotfetic criteria for professional fictivity* 
Economies of large scde are sacrificed, and the 

. delivery of technical 'knowledge to reiidents 
Is also sacrificed. 

' In summaryi there is a great need for primary 
groups and formal organisations both to be pres* 
ent and to closely coordinate their acti^tics if 
the resident is to maximize his goal achievement, 
that isi meet both the te^hnicj needs and the 
^nontechnical needs of the residents* If the staff 
provide the technical medical care, the prima^ 
p"dups may bes,t apply the nontechnic^ aspects 
of medical care, e.g*, take care of certain idio- 
syncratic creature comforts, help^the sick Client 
^ho -wants water, help a client who can*t move 
to turn over, aid the. patient in going to the 
toilet, insure that the patient eats the food by 
psychologically encoura^ng him and even 
spoonfeeding him, chaiiging dressings that 
require no technical skills for application but 
which lead 'to patient discomfort when they are 
not changed. If the staff provide the standard- 
ized foodi the relatives can supplement the 
nonstandardized fare through fecial food treats 
because they often have die best knowledge of 
the idiosyncratic food tastes of the resident as 
well as knowledge of how to prepare the food 
(Dobrof 1974). if staff provide standard forms 
of prateciion, primary group members such as 
the family are often in the best position to guard 
against idiosyncratic staff abuse; they are often 
the only ones residents >vill trust to tell about 
being hit by the staff. They are often the only 
ones outside of the sltaff member involved to see 
4h«"physical signs of abuse (siich as a bruise) and 
who will at the same lime push an inquiry as to 
how the bruise occurred. 

Such primar)' group members are also the 
<3ncs who are most likely to know about, the 
prize possessions of the residents and to note if 
cUiy of them are missing.'Once such information 
is feci the staff, they are in a position to carry 



out tht teduik^ aspect of the iiwestigation. 
Suck prim^ poup members ^bm also Aost 
^dy to know tht kLnds of honif Aimifhing md 
ktture^tiraa ic^vities of a nontechnical sort 
^hich ple^ t^e clients. They often in the 
best pi^ition to provide extra money which per- 
mits idioiynentic Aimiihing of rooms; they take 
Ae resident out to various moviei or conceru or 
to pufchaie bopks and engine in various dis- 
cussions. All this ^iupplements the staffs more 
standardizecl ftimisMng and entertainment fare. 
;^or $L developteeiit of these points $aid some 
empiAcal^videnGe, sec Dobrof (1974)* Further- 
inofe> iu<^ prinnary group menibers, because of 
their enoniiDUs concern for the resident, are 
%viUing to t^e the time and give their energy to 
provide for idiosyncratic needsp even when no 
one can observe their refusal to do, these things. 

To prodwce maxirnuni medic^ care, maxi- 
mum enjoyment of food, maximum protection 
against abuse, maximum psychologic^ health, 
iii»inium leisure pursuits, the formal organiEa' 
tion and the primary groups must coordinate 
their activities* However, at the sainie time the 
two groups often have antithetical structures 
%¥hich if brought into close contact lead t^ con- 
flicts that in turn reduce either the technical 
tasks or the nontechnical tasks. 

The linkage between the formal organization 
and the pritnary ^oup must be close enough to 
permit coordination but not so close as to cause 
their contradictory structures to negatively 
influence each other. The balance thec^ of 
coordination suggests that ihtre is a middle 
point in social distance between formal organi- 
zations and primary groups where they are 
close enou^ to coordinate technical and non- 
technic^ tasks, v^hile distant enough to prevent 
the structures of the two groups from clashing* 
lliis middle point is considered to be the p^»f^ 
of balance betwceri the two c^^^^^Rtory 
dem an ds . /^^^ 

This concept of balanceynas several important 
implications which dift^^^entiate this theory 
from that of Weber or Parsons suggested aboVe. 
It suggests that at any time formal organisation 
and primary groups may either be too close or 
too distant,' while the prior theories only spoke 
about the problem of being too close. In terms 
of practice, there may be times that institutions 
have to use aggressive outreach programs to 
bring significant primary groups into action, 
while at other times they may have to have pro- 
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• endures for Roving some primary groups^ out in 
order to maintain proper distiiice. 

The Concept of Social Distanca and Fmily 
Types J 

/ 

Nuclear Family. . The policy irnplications, 
\^th regard to nuclear family stmctures, are 
along some of the same lines suggeited by Par^ 
sons— wherever possible, the nuclear funily 
should be kept intact because it is often {he 
best source of handling' nontechnic^ taaka* Like 
Farsoni formulationip the, policy iihj^licadons 

\ suggest building up the nuclear f^ily members 
where possible^ md uf'^ng remarriages where 

\ death or divorce produces single ifamilies. Where 

* family membei^ are disabled or can't remarry, 
agpessive outreach progrmii should seek to 
maintain the nuclear famUy as much as possible, 
e*g.j meds on wheels, visiting nurses, visiting 
homemakers' services* 

Where medic^ reasons require 24-hour con- 
stant care, wherever possible the institution 

' shoul4 be set up for permitting primary group 
living OTTangements, e.g., motel type of arrange- 
ments with cooking and eating facilities for each 
'resident. If that is no longer possible^ the home 
should be stmctured so that at least one part of 
it h^ a human relations structure with strong 
resident's control while the other part is handled 
by staff with both parts sufficiently isolated 
administratively in order to continue despke 
differences m structure. 

This formulation differ significantly from 
Parsons' in that it envisions role relations be- 
tween men and women to be different (Litwak 
and Figaeira .1968)j and other primary groups, 
sugj^^y kinship grotrps^ neighborhood or resi- 

r-iSents groups, and friendship groups, play signify 
capt roles. The institutions must" not only be 
cortcemed with primary groups, such as the 
nuclear family, but with such groups as the 
larger kinship system as wtlh 

We are therefore advocating two major ^ 
policies which differ from VVeber and PaRo|is. 
One, , the linkages must Include distance closing 
as well as distance-opening procedures, Second, - 
primary groups other than the nucletr family 
must be involved. These points, once'elaborated, 
provide the staff with basic guidelines on how to 
proceed with both nuclear families, kin* jriends, 
and resident primary groups. However, 'in this 
manual we deal only with the kinship system. 
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The KfnsNp^ a Primary GrDUBrT The kinship 
unii (adult cWIdi^n, sibling, and/other relatives) 
is an especially, important Vffmpf primary group 
for older people in hoiyw^ror the aged. Such 
people arc ofte^ withoijt a spouse and have 
fellow WidintM and friends who are often too 
fragile themselves to provide much in the way of 
exchange^ 

What kinds of kinship systlms are viable in 
mDdem society? Parsons thought there would be 
no kinship $y$tem wHich was viable because a 

'mo^l^mi jfrdustrial soqiety requires differentisJ 
mablJif^ since It is hard tomaint^n kinship ties 
pyer geographical distances. Modeni industrial 

"systems require differential occupatioiial mobil- 
ity based on rfftrit. Traditional kinship ties 
encouraged nepotism since^ having more than 
one farnily rnewber in the labor force^ there is 
an^ bcentive to help. Litwak (1960a, laSOb) 
pointed out that kinship sptems can survive 
despitey geographical distance and class differ- 
ence m niodern societies because niodem 
technologies of communication and a money 
economy meari services can .be transmitted 
across large distances very quickly. Further- 
more, by differentiating between technical 
tasks and nontechnical tasks, kinship units can 
be socialised to stay out of the uniform areas 
qT cxrfiange. Various mechanisms are created 
to keep kinship units isc^lated J^rom the occu- 
pational vvorld so as not to inirt)dude norms of 
nepotism into the formal r>rgani^ations. Thus, 
through the processes of role segregation, the 
average individual in American society sees 
nothing wrong w\xh applying norms c^f merit in 
the work situation and norms of neptstism in 
the family situation. 

How do family members profide for differ- 
ential ocrupational mobility and yet retain 
contact over class differences? Chiss differences 

.kre often not large and often reflect differences 
in the division of spoils raiher ifian value and 
language dif ferenres, which might prevent 
exchanges. Insr>far as difference in language and 
values dues exists mobile individuals have mul= 
tiple class^iaJlguage skills. The second generation 
immigrant can often communicate with the first 
generatmn even* though the latter has limited 
English language skills because the second 
generation retains some of the language skills of 
his parents in addition tf) learning Knglish, In the 
same way, people who move from one class to 
another might still retain the language skills of 
pas I clus*^ position whjrh may be sufficient tn 



permit communication. , 

Kinship systems in a modem society must 
coramunicate across class differences and geo* 
graphical distances as welLas restrict thetnseives 
to aid in the nonterfinicti Ifeas of life while 
leaving the technical ones tq formal organiza- 
tioni. Such basic economic tasks as income, 
housing, medical care, poliqe protection, etc,, 
are managed by large formJ organizations, md 
kinship groups should only handle Ae nonuni= 
form aspects of these areas (e.g., hom« nursing,' 
firet aid, preventive diagnosis, tej|ipo^ary small 
supplemental loan, reporting crimes, walking or 
driving people home %o insure safety). In other 
words, the modeni kinship system differs from 
the p^t in that it is a, web of semi-autonomous 
units that exchan^ in some are^ but are com- 
pletely autonomous in others. These units con- 
trast sharply vvith the traditional extended 
family kin group in which there were one head, 
one'^lousehold, and one economic unit* The new 
kin system is called a Modified Extended Farnily. 

Thus far the model of kinship points up how 
exchange can take place despiJe the barriers of 
the occupational world- However, to maintain 
the confederation of semi-autonomous nuclear, 
units, it is necessary to speak not only of ex- 
change but of proc^ures which will insure 4hat 
the nuclear familidPdo not merge as a conse- 
quence of such exchange. A merged kin unit 
would not permit differential mobility and 
would lead to nepotism (Litwak 1965). 

One mechanism to avoid exchange leading to 
nepotism is the socialization of people to insure 
that exchanges are symmetrical. One family 
member cannot take advantage of another if the 
other repa^ as much as he is given. However, 
reciprocity \an be defined in terms of both 
time and typ^^of exchange given. On one ex- 
treme* one family loans another a small sum 
during one period of illness and the other 
quickly reciprocates when the prior giver be- 
comes sick and in need of temporary help. 
However, often the exchange cannot be in kind. 
For instance, many people have a desire for 
immortality; they feel that their future will be 
maintained if their grandchildren remember 
them. For such people economic gifts are 
reciprocal if, in tum^ they have an opportunity 
to see their grandchildren dressed better or hav- 
ing better furniture, etc. Symmetry can be 
defined along a time dimension. People may give 
gifts to young married couples in anticipation 
that the rouples will help them when they be- 
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come old* The sense of gaiit miny children have 
^tfn their parent Is put in i home for the aged 
,is often testimony to the power of symmetiy 
aJang a time dimension* 
^"Yir another way of msuring^He nuclear ffin^ 
ily autonomy, despite aiymmetryjn exchaigei 'is 
, beltowing pfts on institutional occasions* On 
ocqasions^ such m birthdays, weddinp, gradua- 
tions* new jobs, new houses, there is often a 
Social niandate that gifts should be given. Where 
lociety mandate? a gift, the receiver is often not 
obligated to the gift givcre. Many people who 
seek to provide services but are afraid to en- 
dangier the autonomy of the kin unit provide 
gifts on institutional occasions. 

A society which encourages multilinear ties 
insures many different sources of kinship aid 
from parents, parents-in-law, siblings. It provides 
any given nirclear unit with an escape hatch 
from ajiother which demands mergers as pnce 
for exchange. If a young wife has parents who 
deniand that she and her husband turn down a 
job offered in another t©wn as the p'rice of 
aid, the couple can turn to the husband's family 
or to a married sibling for help. In additioni the 
nuclear fami^^'s uniform tasks being maintained 
by foTOal organizations and not con t foiled by 
the kin provide thef nuclear unit in question 
some degree of autononiy. When social security 
began, it gave the i^lder person much more 
autonomy for resisting demands of the younger 
Tcin. Finally*^ the kin's geographica] distance 
from each other makes it hard to. en force merger. 
-From such considerations the id^al of the modi^ 
fied extended family as a scries of scmi-autuno- 
mous nuclear units arises. 

Staff can categorii^e the kin who confront 
them into several logical types, Typicsilly there 
are many kin who recognize the need for auton- 
orny but not exchange. The nuclear family is 
viewed as ideal. Staff see all kinship exchange 
leading tf) nepotism or infringing on the liberty 
and autonomy of the inflivicliiaL For such 
peoplej the staff have to point out that there is 
a series of services the kinship unit cm provide 
for elderly people in homes for the aged or 
nursing homes— extrl^ in food, h(ime furnish- 
ing, medical care, supers'ision of staff to insure 
they arc doing their job pr()perly, enteriainmt'ht, 
clothing, tension 'management. Ihese extras flo 
not lead to kmship mergers or intt^ferenf e with 
terhnif'td tasks., S^ich kin might idso have in be 
taught to communieatc ac ross geograpliic al dis= 
tanre and rlass difftTenccs. Firiallv, (lu'\ must 



be shown the various mechanisms of exchangCi 
e.g.p symmetry, institutiofial giving, that permit 
exchange to 'take pl^e ,widi tninimal loss of 
nuclear family autonomy, 
iWofheF logicir lype^of kin relatton 



logical type ot kin relation is iirus- 
strated by some elderly suid their relativei who 
tend to have a traditional extended family view, 
and feel that the nuclear family should take the 
elderly into its household rather than put thAn 
into a home for the age4* Here a problem arises 
because the kin or the elderly d& not see the 
need for the nuclear unit to have any autonoiny. 
They do not see that a merged system 'does not 
pennit a rational distribution of labor Bnd leads 
to nepotism in industry. For such elderly and 
kin the staff must work especially hard on 
developing the mechanism for maintaining dis- 
tance despite exchangesi e.g., symmetry of 
exchanges in time md in kindj the use of insti- 
t utional o ccasioni for ^ft giving, the use of 
multiple sources of kinship aidi stress on organi- 
zation J bases of aid' which-pTovide some auton- 
omy, and the fact that geographic distance 
prevents close parCicipation in leveral significant 
areas of life. This type of elderly and kin often 
does not recognize the legitimate functions of 
formal organizations and^ may try to introduce 
nepotistic consideration into the staff relations* 
e.g., insist on specia] treatment for their rela- 
tives at the expense of others. The staff may, as 
a consequence, use linkages that keep the kin at 
some distance by limiting their visiting hours or 
having rules against tipping staff. 

Of couj^e, the elderly and their kin may have 
entirely different concepts of the ideal relations. 
The elderly may have a traditional extended 
kinship relationship in mind and their kin may 
see th^ autonomous nuclear^family as ideal. It 
could* of course, be the other way around as 
well, leaving the staff in the position of having 
io stress diffcrent things to different elements of 
the kinship systeni. 

This, of course J all assumes that the staff has 
the proper appreciation that the kinship unit can 
play an important role in handling the nonuni^ 
form events. In fact, the staff, like the family, 
may not recognize the lepiiniacy of kinship 
units and might as a consequence seek to dis- 
courage all kinship contacts by restricting 
visiting hours > not providing parking facilities, 
not providing ready telephone access, not aiding 
residents seeking to write letttTS, having rules 
which outlaw nonuniform exchanges, such as 
riilrs against kin fjringing food treats, having . 
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e%-tm fumishing in ,their rooms* ti^ng clients 
out of Aje home, . ^ 

A staff may Jso err by involving the family 

too much, disrupting the autonomy of the nuc- 
lear units or producing nepotistic criteria in the 
more unifonn areas of life so that certain resi- 
dents get preferential treatment in medicd care, 
room assignment, selection of foods (which in 
fact will be prepared for all but only reflect the 
desijres of a few), using residents' recreational 
facilitiei, being given the best furniture. There 
are Several ways this typc^^of error bccui^; the 
staff, recognizing the loss of primary group ties 
for elderly who are moved into an institutional 
setting, take on the nontechnical family func- 
tions as^ well as the techniral ones. In effect, a 
staff person becomes like a famiLy^member to 
one of the residents* AVithout realizing the 
fundamental conflict in such a dual role, staff 
members may slowly but imperceptibly see 
nepotic criteria replace merit in technical areas 
as well as nontechnical. As a consequence, such 
homes for the aged may .have m^gri puorer 
technical services and constant internal cam- 
plaints of favoritism and nepotism. Perhaps 
more obvious are nepotic ties which arise iirf>und 
the rich residents or their kin^ In ih'\$ cme, a 
general administrative style does not encourage 
staff to be famillstic, but rather a fevv rich fami- 
lies exercise power over the staff via the lay 
governing board or by direct money gifts tcj the 
staff. This. produces staff action in the technical 
areas that are not guided by merit hut nepntism* 
e.g.* the rich get medical attention even tnr 
trivial nontechnical problems while the poor do 
not get medical treatment for serious problems. 

Staff may err in either direction of not per- 
mitting nontechnical tasks to be handled by the 
kin or using nepot is tic norms to govern technical 
tasks, that is, letting kin relations dominate the 
technical and nontechnical tasks. P^ither solution 
is ineffective. It Is very important for administra- 
tors and staff to rccf)giuze the difference be- 
iween nontechnical tasks and technical ones and 
Ithe need to have different organizational struc- 
lures for each (Litwak and Meyer 1974). 

Ai this point, a briej summary of the argu- 
ment is* necessary. Ihrce theoretical prosit ions ot 
staff and kin relations have been devejtiped. Ihe 
We be ri an position stresses the fact that the staff 
have littlCj if any, rclaticjnships with kin and that 
technicti] expertise and economies of large scale 
scilve all prciblems of the Mdcriy. The Parsonian 
position says that Weber is ri^ht with the excep- 



tion, of such tasks as tension mailagemeiit which 
must be hafldied by the isolated nuclear family 
(that is, the spouse of the aged)* The itaff 
should, at most, seek functional substitutes for a 
missing spouse, or if the spouse is present, the 
staff should accommodate the nuclear family 
but otherwise have nothing to do with kin* Thii 
position stresses that all other activitiei, food, 
re creationr "medicine, are technical tasks or 
involve economies of large scale and should be 
handled by the staff. Distance from the nudeaf 
fainilY_ should be as great as possible^ and staff 
relationships with the kin should ideally be 
nonexistent. The third position is called a theory 
of Shared Functions and Balanced Coordinatioh; 
it states that the formal orgarii^ation and the 
staff are best able to handle technicj^ tasks and 
economies of large scale but that the primary 
group is best able to handle the nontechnical 
tasks and the economies of small scale/ Both 
types of tasks are very important and remain 
with society for; the foreseeable future. How- 
ever, since primary groups and formal orgajiiga- 
ticrms do have an tithe tici structures, it is neces- 
sary for staff and primary groups to continu- 
ously evaluate their relationships so that they 
remain in balance; that is, they are close enough 
to coordinate the technical and nontechnical 
tas^s but still have sufficient distance to avoid 
conflict between their structures. 

The policy implications for this latter position 
are much more complex than for the Weberian 
or the Parsonian position. This latter position 
requires the involvement of priniary groups in 
the nontechnical aspects of almost all areas of 
activities in the elderly, medicine, food, recrea- 
tion, religion, tension management, physical 
protection. At the same time, the staff must 
dways be careful not to let this involvement 
overwhelm the staff's capacity to manage the 
technical tasks. Alternatively the kin must 
insure that the siafPs involvement in techViical 
tasks does not overwhelm the kinship's ability 
to handle the nontechnical ones. There is cr>n- 
linuoLis tension between the two systems, and, 
therefcjre, there is continual m'otivation for 
members of cither system to seek to suppress 
the other. 

hi addition, the shared function approach 
suggests that certain fcirms of extended kin rela- 
tions arc perfectly consistent with, the modern 
url)aii industrial societv and homes for the aged, 
rhese forms are vt*ry different from th()Sc of 
the tradiiitjnal exiendetl kinship structure. If the 
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Stiff is to play a rolt in the satting up of proper 
iiin reladons to their institution, they /should 
have a clear idea. of the structure of luch kinship 
units with which they are involved In addition, 
they can desi^ their own lirikagei to the kin 
that insure the proper baJwce* Thus the staff 
should know that the modem kinship system 
should ideally be a scries of semi-autonomous 
units which has procedures for exchanging over 
g^ographicad and occupational distance ^d 
which insulates such cKchajigei from those of 
tfie occupationil worlds md^t has mechaniiifns 
for preventing such ex changes from leading to 
mergers and the traditional extended kin struc- 
ture which would not be consistent with modem 
society and the homes for the aged. 

Kinship systems play an increasingly powerful 
role as elderly people become more infirm be- 
cause members of other traditional pnmary 
groups, such as the spouse, the friends* or other 



residents in homes for the aged, become increai- 
ingly infirm or die at the same time* The kinshjp 
s)^stem with its cross'generational itructure stipe 
and commiWent is often the only group With 
both the economic and physical resourees to 
cari^ on* However, it would be a mistake to say 
that groups like fiends, , other residentSs or 
spouses do not play a role, especially at early 
stages of institutionalization^ This manual is not 
designei^io deal with these groupss aside from 
some coMideration of them as functional sub- 
stitutes fw kinship syitemi.^^^ 

We turn our attention to a major issue high- 
lighted by the theory of Shared Function and 
Balanced Coordination, the linkage mechanisms 
which can be used to alter the distance between 
the institutions and the kinship structures* These 
are the specific mechanisms the staff or kinship^ 
unit uses to either increase or decrease the dis- 
tance between the two groups. 
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' Kinihip groups, facing a itaff are variedi Some 
are traditionallf , , Extended and ncpotiitkiJIy 
oriented; some are nuclear or nonkin oriented; 
some are miKed, wth one unit being traditional 
and Mother itressing nuclear Mly; and some 
stress the modified extended family. Because of 
their range In types, the staff may, at one and 
the same time, seek to reduce the contacts of 
the traditionally oriented families while using 
aggressive outreach progranis to draw in the 
nuclear oriented ones« , 

With these thoughts in minds let us consider 
some family types and linkage procedures* The 
principles of linkages are based on the following 
elements: 

L The processes by which one gets a client's 
attention may be different and separated 
from those by which one actually produces 
changes iri attitudes, knowledgej or behavion 

2. Sometime^i to change knowledge or attitudes 
or to ge-t attentioni, it is necessary to use tech- 
nic^ expertise and sometimes nontechnical 
behavior* 

3. In general, either getting the attention of a 
very resistant population or managing change 
requires close face- to- face contact. 

4. Crucial to the type of linkage one must use is 
the number of people in the target popula- 
tion. 

The ^bove considerations mean that those 
who design linkages must assess whether they 
are dealing with the problem bf getting attention 
as well as managihg change or only with the 
problein of charige* They must determine 
whether^ the individuals in both processes are 
hostilffc or friendly. They mus>^termine if the 
goals; of the linkage require technic J expertise 
or nontechnical resources; and fmally they must 
detehnine if many people or feW people are 
involved. We shall take theje matters up one at a 
time and then put them all together, for, with- 
out question, the practitioner must ultimately 
consider them all simultaneously. 

Problemi of Selective Listening and Sender 
Initiative^ 

In the past, social scie;ftists studying mass 
media discovered that a major barrier to chang- 
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ing people was the problem of juit getting them 
to listen. They found out that those people who 
were thi^ major targets of change often were 
unaffected because tibey were the least likely to 
iisten to the change message. They cdled this 
problem **selective liitening" (Hy^iaui * 
Sheateley 1947). It was found in political cam- 
pidgni that the people who generally listened to j 
a candidate were those who already supported 
him. The rabid opponents would refus^to come 
to meetikp, turn off television,' and refuse, to 
read the^peeches in die ^e\^^paperi- C^rmpaipis 
to discourage people from imoking woulff often * 
never reach those wha wert committed smokcrft 
the people most likely to listen were those j 
already conflnned in their view that smoky^g "j^ 
was bad. Similarlys it would be ^sumed ffiat ^ 
the family was hostile to the idea of helping the 
elderly in homes of the aged, it would tend to \ 
turn aside letters or mass meifia appeals to come 
in and help. Those most likely to listen to such 
messages would be those who already favored 
helping. ' 

Selective listening implicitly involves a dis- 
tinction between those who are friendly and 
those who are not. To deal with problems of 
selective listeningi one needs a linkage which 
permits face-to-face contacts between the sender 
and his audience. 

To make this point clear, let us consider four 
hypothetic^ linkages that staff may use to reach 
kin. They may assign social workei^ to an out- 
reach program where they are empowered to go 
right to the home of the kin and establish warm 
and friendly relationships with them, spending 
their time almost exclusively with one or two 
kin groups. This would be analogous to youth 
workers working with youth, gerngs in an out- 
reach program, some religious missionaries living 
among the groups they hope to convert, or some 
agricultural extensiort workers seeking to intro- 
duce chmge into an agricultural community. 

A second procedure for reaching the kin may 
be some form of mass media such as television 
programs, leaflets or brochures, which go to all 
kin. A third type of procedure may be institu- 
tional regulations which address themselves to 
kin visiting (e.g,, open visiting hoj^rs or very 
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; liini ted' ones, parking Spaces or not), A finale 
, procedure^, which we do not,think in factexiitss 
is one which wotild. pve to the staff the legd 
light to demand that the kin make /contact 
under the law* It w5uld be analpgous to (the legal 
rights to attcndaice ofHcei^ in pubHc^hobls, 
These four linkage procedurA Vary enbrm- 
ously in their ability to put the staff of the ' 
home iif face'to-face contact with the kin. For 
instances* the outreadi or detached worker is 
being paid 8 hours a day to come into face-to- 
face contact with the kim By contrast the mass 
- media has no personaj contact. It cm reach the 
kin but only for the tiitie it takes the kin to 
^ tun> the dial on a television channel or to read 
the first sentence of a leaflet Howeverj if we 
consider the power of the staff to increase the 
visiting hourSj we can say that this form of link- 
%^ ^gt has even less direct contact with the kin in 
that the kin may not even know of these regu- 
lations unless they first go to the trouble of 
coming to the institution. In other word^, 
these three linkages can be graded in tenns ^f 
the 'institution's ability ^ confront the kin in 
faee-to-face contact with, a message. The out- 
reach worker who is face to-face has the most 
powerfur and continuous form of confrontation; 
the mq^ media can provide a momentary or 
headline contact but ngt a continuovis face-to- 
face one, while those procedures by which Jtaff 
changes its institutional rules require that the 
kin take considerable initiative to even find out 
about the rules. The first procedure is most 
. likely to overcome the client's selective percep- 
tion because the client has to work hard to 
avoid the outreach worker. By contrast, he only 
has. to flick a channel or move his eyeball to 
avoid the mass media while in changes in nursing 
regulations he does not have to do anything at 
all to avoid the message. He has to take aggres- 
sive action to even hear the message, 

The name "sender initiative" describes the 
fact that linkage permits degrees of face-to-facc 
contact and therefore gives the sender m,orc or 
less initiative over the audience as to whether 
the message will be heard or not (Litwak and 
Meyer 1974), 

In general, when a*^taff is trying to reach 
primary groups, linkages with sender initiative 
involve nontechnical tasks. It generally does not 
take great technicd expertise or economies of 
large scale to establish face^o-fticc contact with 
primary groups. However, there arc times when 
this is not true, typically when ihe fnrmal 
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organization'has^legal power to demand Contact 
For instance* attendance officers in' ichoob cMi 
^ make uie of the power of law to cornpe] parenti 
to talk If the family *\\gll not sped| to the 
attendance officer, he is empowered to com* 
back vdth a policemans^and, if that doei-not 
work, he is empowered to come back with the 
Army, Nivy, and Air Force, It is thtf threat of 
this overwhelming technical expertise ahd the 
economies of large scale that forces people to 
listen. , ^ 

In oth€r wordss staffs of homes for the agejd 
have to ^e linkages which have sender initia- 
tive if th^ are attempting to deal with prob- 
lems^f selective listening. These linkages in 
add^tipn "^erierally involve nontechnical kinds 
of activities with economies of small scale- 
Logicallys when the staff deals with kin who 
are ^ready aftentiyei there Ms no need to use 
linkages-^^with high initiative* Further* such 
passive linkages oftien involve technical expertise 
or economies of large sc^e, e.g^ mass mediae 
organizational rules on visiting, parking facili= 
ties. 

Before exploring the implications of these 
remarks,, it is necessary to note that so far 
only two elements of our scheme have been 
established=the need to have face^to-fkce con- 
tact when dealing with resistant populations 
and the need , to consider whether or not the 
linkage will need technic^ expertise* 

We have not m yet established the processes 
of getting attention as different frorii tho^e of 
managing changes. ^ 

Problem of Selective Interpretation and the 
Management of Chanpe 

Investigators who studied comrnunication 
found that, when they had a captive audience 
who had to listen to the messagej yet another 
phenomenon occurred: People would selectively 
interpret what they, heard or selectively forget 
what they heard so as to re-interpret the message 
to Conform . to their prior views. Thusj preju- 
diced people may reinterpret a joke ainied at 
them in order to support their position (Cooper 
and Yahoda, 1954; Hoveland, 1959). The possi- 
bilities of reinterpretation can occur both be- 
cause language is fundamentally ambiguous and 
because the message may be very complex. For 
ini^tance, Paul Lazarsfeld in class room lectures 
pointed out how the simple question, "Why did 
you buy this book?" could be interpreted in one 
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of several ways, such as why did you rather thaji 
soiTieone else buy it, \vhy did you hay rather 
than ste'al the baok, or why did you buy a bof>k 
rather thaji a toy.OTiecan tak« ye^t ajiother view 
that the perstm asking the uuestlcm is nt.H really 
interested in the question dt all but sirripl>" tr>'- 
ing tojtiake cDnverStition to pa^s tlic tinit\ to 
use this question as a fgrni < jfinirciduciiun tu 
establ ish_. closer rela tUJiishi If Oiu; is tryit ig i^i 
explain the cornplexities of the modified ex- 
tendccl f amily and tHc iiced t *i ^Jiltc: ifii iia tt 
btftwe'cn technic cd and nt.,3nie< hiiu aJ tdssks^ and 
why there \h d pdititil t(>u ilit t Ijclvvtrtn piUndi ) 
groups and hureaiu rat icN, there is tar [lu^iei uuiii 
forjre interpretat lofi (htin in ih c nip if; q iit .^ iiui i. 
'*\Vhy did you bLJy iliis InK ik.'*'' 
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under the ronditinTis of non instrumen tal orfcn^ 
tation, the other requiring face-to- face cant act 
under cQnditirjns of trwst in expertiie^ ^\Ve vvill 
call the firs tj p Tim ary^ group intensity, and the 
secon <i, bu Teaucra tic intensity^ (Litwak a^nd 
Meyer 1 974), l^a^^i^g made this distirictrcm 
bctwenai expert ancl nun^xpert* we sh uul d aJso 
l>€.'^lcMi= (htii thcfcj ar*-' fiiTies when bath expert 
di ul 1 1 (iiic xpcriL^aska dvv si mul laneamsly inv olvcd. 
In such casc.s the individual must handle both 
p iiiiicti) j4iuL,4p Lillys I an d e Kpc i tib t triJbt iincl bt* in 
d tdtc ((^ lat/cMtf Ititicjuship^ 

It N.vc tuiisidcri tHc tuur liiikd^ti ^ve clcbc^nbed 
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this purpoie, they would vvant a link age wit h very 
narrovv scope. If they use mass meciia they rnay 
-attract marry kin vvho are already favorably 
disposed who are seeking additiond] gUide' 
lines. Such kin may flood the weekend retrcdt 
and leave" no room for the people svho reiiJIy 
qeed it. It) such cases the staff nidy^ w^nt tu ust ^ 
discrete telephone caJIs as ihe ^I i nkdyc wtiit. h p ci 
mitlMly a few people tt^ be invited. 

Theofe tically , scope, like the c.nlicr cTlineH 
iions/ mu^ h avc bc^th lectiiiiLiiJ ^jid iiuu Icl Imitoi 
aspects to it. However, in ^eiicidJ^ thit* ^rca. tci 
the niimtjcr uf peujjlc, ihc iiiuic ilie li iiksigL 
mustTjse erc->nDniies of large si ale ^ud lutniittJ 
expertise. We thirik it is true jcgaidless k A i hf 
kill 's disia^iu e trorn the t\ 
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obvious types of linkage and show how they 
niay be n^ted m terms of the ditticnsioiis of dis= 
tante opening arrd distance clgsing, This table 
could be used as a mcjdel by which staff may 
«issess anygi^^en linkage that canfrants tHcrn- 
If they assess its sender ini tiative capacities , its 
t'Ui cdLitratic and pi4iTmry graup inte'nsi ty, and 
lb siopCj then the staff ^ht^uld be in got id pusi- 
liuii t«:) say what diiy JiflkAgc will do d.;? far a^ 
tJpciiing and closing* sociaJ distance arc con^ 
t ciiicd= rhe siCtuaJ liiika^cs listed ^le rioi wh «ii 
tiucidl aLjouL this table but rdtlier the basic 
thcjtjjeiUid di inei iSlOib liii tldtivc, Uitcjisslly^ 

and bi <.fpe - Nf > [iia= ttc r \v lidi the hiikd^t lal led=^ 
%vlic [her It i.s licvv {it t)l dj il rficsef basic dirnen^ 

^Iwiis t an l.c tiSbC&iicd, It Is pti&slble tiJ estimate 
\\h*jLh*=.i il Is ^Hpi ».ipiLilt. tw J tJpCi 1 llij^ ul ik*3lli^ 
tlisLciiitt tvtii iiitjic- lia|jt)rtdii t, Sc.iirielUiiCjs one 
I dii dAac-_.3 thcr liatui*. u f killJshlp l^roups out? IS 
ti\i»!i5 tij iCii^. \, 41 ul liu*ja this dt rive thcj thic) 
liU^ol pu^puiLlLj id the jic^^cs^aiy lliikd^t, Lhat 

is, froiii the degrt'c ^^f sender initiativ^c, burenu- 
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Chart I 

Underlying Proparties to Typical Linkages Froni Formal 
Organlzationi to Community Primary Groups 



Enipirical 
forms ©f 
linkagfs 



1. Outreach worker * 

2. Volunteer associdiion 

3. Institutes for 
trainini kin 

4. Kin on pgllLy 
boards 

Staff ^ 

6. IndlvidUtii suonfcf t ^ 
/ f elc J^hu' It 3 

8. Mass fnedla 

gpif I iUii LedJe r 5 
I U lUn^ V !5i ling t. 

exchddgfes 



Problemi of gfttinf 
attention (sflectivs 
parcaption) 

Sander initiative 



Primary 
group 
intensity 

High 
Low 

High 
M.,J L 



Bur 
interrslty 

L uw 

I iJW 



/ 



Mud 



L WW 



Problems of prpducing 
change (selectiva 
InterpNtatjon) 

Focused rnanigefncnt 



Primary 
group 
intensity 



High 

Mod. Luw 
IVlud, 

Myd Migri 
High 



Bur, 
intensity 



Hiih 
Low 

Mud. \\\^^ 
MuJ I uW 



Reachini 
many 



Scopi 



High 



Uovv 
Mod. 
Nod. 

Nad, 

Nod. 

Ldnv 

Nijd. LuW 
Highesi 

High 
IMud. 



1 he Iciiu 



central feaiuie tur pi* 



I he 

di I b 1 1 n ^ 



What is central is ihc t-KU;ns ii win 
these litikages icquiics ^i^lt iniiiaUs> 
tent to vvhich it tan brin^ u, bctii 
group intensity, the cKi^-ni tcj xnUu h ii 
to bear bureaucmtit intensity and] tj^icui Ui 
which it invotvcs niany pe(>|Jc Ur ft^, hi itic 
above case, the three lijikagc^ WwuKi ditlci ^tjii 
siderably on several of these dimensiuns, aiuJ we 
would think of them as different even if they 
were ail cajled voluntary dssociaLiuii 

ill 



.1 hiik ^^.j bu.ii atf an outreach worker which 
ouiJ permit ^taff initiative of a primary group 
and barcdUtidtic kind as well as staf^focused 
iiidnugcincrii Lh^ige involving primary group 
iiitciisity and burcauurati^ intensity. Such a link- 
dge would have very linnited scope the rnore it 
had the other qualities because, to have focused 
nidJ»dgcment and staff initiative, the staff vvould 
almost have to have one staff person la nrie 
group. There are obviously variations of this 
iinkdge such as nonejcpert staff who are hired to 
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go out and rdti-uii an^ diangt indigtiious kin 
groups. The ai^sumption hvrv is that only iinn- 
techQical aspects of selcclivl^ listening and 
focused management are ntn csKar\ and that 
indigenouH pvoplv are rnurc liktdy to \)v trusU'd 
by the kin. SimilarK, (he Lissnmption is inddv in 
this particular designaticin thai tlie c hange proh 
lenis involve nijntiH Hnu J idsk^. Incline n^aj?., in 
this Cdiic_% iiiearis tlic iiuitiJiing of iht hti.i.h 
statuses of the kni ?iy?,icn! with itu- .^laft, e.g., 
ethnic group, rdut uli in i, itligioji. in. Mipaih>n, 
and cla*»s. Jlius, it the kiu u,i^>o\> i> u wuikink* 
class first iiy nciiii\\>i\ Pucii.. Hit an 1 amih . ihc 
worker whtj is sent out iiiii^hi al^.i In^ of tin 
sdrne sujius I tic u-»v at iiitiik^t n.^u.-? pct.*^.lt 
eraJI) lulcs di. tlt> cU,pincn( 'A. luifh U \i h 

hinaiicMlS i)\ SiHl.A ^{A..lS \\fir!(. fj^h !r\J, 

efforts a.e oiien .nadr fn ui\i th* i/\j>./t suiru- 

pfUplc if i tl . . J id tU . K . ..| i i . 



JF.S FOR PRACTICE 

In contrast to the ouireach vvfiirker, linkages 
sueh us masN media have little sender initiative 
and htile dircet staff fucused nianagemeny of the 
change proccss= I'he same ran be said about the 
^raff rules gnseniing timing of the kin vislt^^, 
pf)ssihlc kinship exchanges, parking, etc. These 
^ic linkages whu h arc passive and therefore are 
h rip 111! (iiil) vviih kin \sh(j ifii/eddy have ton- 
^uicialiK intcit ^i ui coiiuiig. J fu^y arc not very 
helpful ij^reaching kin who ha\^e strong feelings 
against Coining. I hc^e are llrjka.ges which, by 
ihcm^rl a^i, \id\L ^ei\ li[tle cfieei an changing 

kln?)hlp iithashu l^Ut latluM LUtclcialC iji ticcclcr- 

All- [>elia\ iui oi u rilatKins vv'^iu h the kin already 
li'O. \viit! [iivsc i\\{}H^\\is III nnruJ, v^c iTii^|Tt^ 
^ ^Mi>ih!i I soiiit^ ^^[^^^^ ''^ kuir^hip and the kinds of" 
p 1 . dili 1! j N \ hli h I t Mi 1 i i .ii I ihg s 1,1 1 1 t fei hi.JUic ft Ji 
(lu. a.m d and ihc kuid id hukagC;') the sldft 

dit. .dd u. i,^ hanair tlu .a jaid)Irmb aiidcr the 
f' d.iju^ ifj. m! iMfKum"?* Ai^aln tlii i tliii t Ih 

^^-^ ihi ..Iv . tu/\. h> ..[dl^L die ^*iIiU ipl^i 

'd l]rik.-i,,es .aid shire d tuiuiion lather than ttj 

' » > i I i * I ! i I J 1 l; . d i ' m i I { Ii I p .1 1 1 1 t U hi i 4 <i ji 
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Chapter 12. Some Illustrations of F 

/ , . 

Problem af Underinvolvement Where Kin' 
Want to Hdp 

There is some evidence that a very substantial 
nutriber of residents of honies for the aged have 
some contact with kin (Dobrof 1974). There is 
also evidence that many kin feer veiy guilty 
about their parent being in such homes and feel 
in some sense that they have failed in their duty. 
One possibility which should be enterLained iib 
that many of these people do not undersiaod 
that there is a great deal tht^y cuuld du lin the 
residents. of the home because the pnncipjles nf 
shared functions still operate in homes for ihe 
aged. * Such km should he intornied abiaii iht; 
way this works with respct i lo rioniet [inical 
tasks over the entire range of activities from the 
medicaj nursing aid, i<> the spcual futuj tujat.^. 
the special problems iA icn^sUjo liiaiiagciiicni. 
and the irisurantt- tit propci iirtitrricnt <>f i[u. 
staff. 

I he U i iaj tl t *ii 1 \ . wi s.>. I. t * i I ii. 

(J972), vvhith_ iihuv.s ihdi pcji jjii with ^ lii 
receive better trcatnicni, sht>t4ld be c lu 
the kill bt* Lh^t they will ^cc iJitsL ^t;ivlL-c& m.ic 
still irnptft lalll Wb<it kliul ut linkage wiHiKi ht 
ncCcSSai\ [if I c tu. fl L.iii.h Kin/ Sint c luaiiN t'l 

thc^c kui fiij^ be iiuikni^ vuiis .in: \ik ,ik 
already, aiiaggRSbise ijuucu. h prt-^it*!.. in *> 
be neccssaiy , All thuL luav \k nt^itcsNLUN is h.»i 
the staff pcr.Hi>ii lii tiijiia^t ihtiii duiiiig .n kA 
their visits. FtJi the purpu.^c ot . tiojigu,^ ihv.:ii 
orientati oHj thc^ rna) need a 5Ciic?* e>l mtt nng^ 
With a staff l' Xpert m vviih (nhei kin vvhu have 
successfully inriplerntiucd jsuch dji appjt>dth Iht 
meetings would bejialtway beivvten a ela^.^njtHi! 
lecture: and a self-ficlp piejgiain ui sip^Jien tk_ tship 
experience w^ith staff and tnfut kin shai ing ific 
leadership. A rtLitaiHiri u\ expciieiitcs ajid how 
they were haridled, tfic unc <A sunuhitcd initi 
actu^ns like role playing tu uidkt- tfic puint, and 
even sijrne supervision vvilh une's jelutuc in the 
hcjme by more expeiiericed kio Liquid ihaiac 
terii^e this activity. In ^huri^ a linkage whuh i> 
passive, that has moderate degrees of p3nmai7 
groups focused manageinem, nitjdtratt- in luw 
degrees of expertise, and nu.j derate d eg ires nf 
scope is called for. The assumptinn is ihat tfus 
group of kin vvill attend, but they lack krnnvl 
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edge of the nonUchnic^jJ t^yks and therefore 
selectively misinta^ret tlieir rol^* 

Problem of Ufiderinvolvement of Klri Based 
on Strong Belief That the Nuclear Fanriily 
Is Ideal and All Exchanges Betv^een Kin , 
Are Morally Wrong ♦ 

In cnntrast to the first gruup of ki^n* jjere 
rnay be another kind nf* kin who f^els ^at all 
forms of kinship aid are morally wrong- They 
sirtnigly believe that ohe's whole responsibility 
is to one's spouse and to one's children when 
they are youngi but later everyone niust take 
care of hirffseir They often do not think as a 
suciuUjgist that one kin aiding another leads to 
nepotism and a clas^-crystali^ed society but 
lather bee the issue more personally, that people 
must learn to make their way on their own. 
IhiKst who cannot rnake their way on their 
WWII fall becaust^ they lack either the ability or 
iuuiJ fuftitude. fo help ihcni Wuuld be unfair 
lu oihers in the sociecy, and vvtJUJd not increase, 
tfujir in(-jral characttT. 

Suth kin clearly du n^jL bce tlic rule Uie 
niuditieLl trx tended family, nor du fhey see the 
ditfcientes between kinship exchanges which 
dt dl in tfic n(^n leLhhicdl areas of hft- aiid those 
whii n deal in the technical aieas of life. Only 
thcj Liitei lead to corruptions, This kind of kin 
. t>n^. tiiti tes d vtry sniall minority of the pnpula= 
tkHi. though sunic elements of their thinking 
nidy be in all people. But rarely is their thinking 
.suefi that they do not maintain contact with 
reUtivcs in homes tor the aged (Oobrof 19 74). 

Bringing these kin into contact with their 
lelatives requiicsy^dn aggressive outreach pro 
nram. How aggrrf^ive depends on how strongly 
the kin feek Thust: why feel less strongly in ay be 
broiight in by a lelephone caJk Those who feel 
even more strongly may require a visit and 
aciudly have the Staff person bring them to the 
hunie. rhose who dtc even more strongly con- 
vinced may require much stronger conimiOTcnts 
of staff time, that is, demand that the staff 
spend several hours, several tinies a week^ before 
change can take place. To change such kin's 
attitudes regarding the role of excheuige between 
nuclear units may require either a staff person 
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Specially skilled in atiiiude chaiige ur an indigen= 
ous persan who is Htrtingly admired by thr kin 
to show them in an apprenticeship way that 
their prior sense of such exchmges being 
morally wrong is int turret i. Bet ause thr §t opr is 
ver\' low. Cine ran hi:^\n io think prot't-'durt's. 
where either indigtTurus staft or outreach 
workers ^*re y^cd lu pit^duic th.ingc in a U) 
orie reliiti unship vvith the kui 

Problem of Overinvolvement Bd&cd un I ^ck uf 
Knowledge of the Rela^onship Between ' 
Technical and NontechniCdl Ta^kb . / 

for New Farriilies ' 



klJi t "> flit Is ml gh I 



tlic ^ttdtt Is thusc V%Il 
fiu^Hun vvuh liitii t!i.Jv.i|s .claUvt ; 
Ijtlis su uiuih til at th. \ have: 

tjse tradltiuiial trsl^ridctl iaiini) h\,i 
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likely to b^l'm the home, the staff can approach^ 
him ur her miring a visit. The atlenipt -f^wli=be 
made ii.) point out how the relative's behavior is 
iTiaking it difficult^ for ijther residents in the 
hoine. ddic ^jiiff rruisi fisid an aj tenia tive activity 
fin the rtda^e whit h wdl on the tmx hand give 
hirij a iciisc (d helpiiig but (jti the other hand 
ucluic the piiJTitiiy yujujj ahpeClij rd his f (intact. 
Ihii*? ihr statf ludy suggest that the relative caii 
help both hib kill in the home as well as rjther 
kiii it tie aids III d Iijhby ni^ cf furl hir new funds 
tiLJiii [he regisldiuie ui aids iii a fuiidraising drive 
tui ttit fiorne, which wcjuU.i cndble tdie h<jrne tu 
hire inc^re dotlors to give mt)re medical Service^ 
t\, tlir elticrlv nddiis'*. tuid cjiJici rerfdents. Such 
a liusdralsilifc^ cttiHl svuuld iiiijvc th.e kin u.Ut of 
il.t, hi^iiic and itrdut t the tijiilat i with tflc: 

t , ji iii^ [ at t \. tiilc til i he sanir t uiif ^rvin^thc 
ifldtive a st/iis*. td Judpiiig If fuudrciisirjg is run 

p.^sjilfit iht i.ldllvt I t/yld jtjUi iHHilhei pro 
^lail! lik. a ^.diiiUal) 3Ci\liU tUih ill wfiUhklll 

arui fneihls provide siipplernental nontechnicaj 

Si L \ L ^ .1 1 u 1 1 ti3 idi 1 \ 1 i I ^ c hdc i l y L t » ^Hi i d t i Ct i c 
j.ll*aiul iLuiiitit^s. J filas iii in 1 ty , like ihcpiiui inic, 
xSiM.dd iv. (iuii Uic till.:*. I iiiSidvciii. lit ul I fit kni 
iiitive ..iid ^lall t>iit iii.iiN i 1., \ t J ilii^Jf 5h 

L i lu 14 d. .11 \.L 1;, lie Iplil j. 
. J- I kli! V ( ill spt-^kni^ d.h\ ..I , . ,uJa 
It ni..n Jllfltiih to (icjl wld- It fit 
c ii l|l k, V pi jv^t. ( '^1 11 . I4. die 
111 idAii. If til i.? I lie [i^-altl ,>[ 

\ ,1 livMlii Iw. iti j^.^d 111 t 1 1 ilv pi ..ti-S 
pi ll ail ifi J ' pN \\ I t ! lilt klii in tjurs 
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tain a more or less traditmnal kinship cirienta- 
tion. This oritfntdliufi assumes all relatiunship)S 
are nepotistic and dues not reccjgnize the fact 
that staff of bureaucTacy can operate on princ i: = 
pies of merit. Ihh h a very unlikely evrni in 
modrm day Amenc.L \Vt, am « nig rertain sub 
pgpLU la lions in Ar^erRdri bocicly there niiis ^liH 
bv those vvhc) adhtre tr) thi?» toniiiildiUHi ((i.ins 
1962, Gnudc I963\ In gencial, suth iaiuilit:^ 
will not permit their elderly to t (.jrne in lit home?* 
ffjf the tiged but will insist aw laking k dLic ihc 
elderly within the t tjiitext ut the kni^Kup nIjiiv 
lure. li*;\vever, if bv sonu idie tliaiue a ^Iveri 
hornr happens ttJ hdve sidistanind niiruh..rs (d 
sueh pecjple^ ii vviJI tirid ilr^clt IkMhi/ in vittlcti \)\ 
kiti wh^^c on ?i uu I d % ^cck ii* [jnsu-ade dit sUitl u- 
1^1 %c hpci l,d piUllc 
Sl^ttiltlv \uddLt; 

suit?) (ht ir iieuv 



.^i ^ t ih t 1 1 kin Hlc \ \ . ill 
di I \ i v s ui c n t ij^l n i i c" 5 \\ \ i e n c 



I ill dS pf-H l .^ t 



i t .1 i i ait 



m[ .1^ t^. as it. 

i 1 1 1 1 e I i I i, 1. 1 i. 



their relatucs three niea.N ,i thai 

lht"> da IJ>,1 lia\t li ir, 1 11 Ii I i , > J lal L , il ti.t->l .dl 

Usin 111 1 1. » i.ht- iutt [L.ii the i'uh \n. -^|d^ 

t^c I I t . u . p K 1 , 1 \ li 1 ■ K U t j i 1 .1 i i c 1 

hi ^1 (u.iU.Mi . lik t liii i\\C Mill (. J 



c ! I i 1 
. it. 



t.K h lli iti L< k I i! Mi 



IK. 



Ill U . d , t t , d 5 \ % f i h h 
U ftl t t 1 isli ^ ail ^ 1 . I ! . 1 . 

It ^{ ru, . n t if 1 .11 i [f . I ! 

■^1 1 ii i it Hj i^^l t ■ : !^ i. . i i 
U tc li ,C I *.ih - ^ I li C . . . i , , 
t4 ^ 1 ^^^i .1 1 ij k, 1 1 . j 1 * ^ i I. ,1 i i 

wKii^ h i ^ iljsn * 1 

1 1 i j^ l H 1 . . I I 11 i I 

. , 1 oJ 1^ ^ill uli / ! 1 . I 
die li t *1 nc 1 i^t. h it i! ... 1 

ll 1 C i ! I > i» 1 It a . J I ^ I i > 

cUlc ii \ . 1 h i I i I ! i.i ■ >iii ^ t 11 



i. L : { i i i i- iii^ 

li 1 . . t 1 * i 1 . 1 I ^ 



. i , II i,i i\ j , > . : U I 

I . n . I, . - ti^ .u 



i t lie ^.n 



■ I 1 1 i 1 u ^. I i 



n it 



dlit.ll) aiht I di^ iicaiu. t it . il^ .1 1 til^ 

p I u ^1 ai 1 i n i a \ i I i \ ' U t ! i ^ H 1 I . f I I J i . . 1 i it. n >i .:. 

( -> n i 1 1 i i 1 1 1 I \ 1 .:i i 1 1 i s i , I i I . h 1 p N t L 5 i . J i . J 

whi.i Ll\ ihi li^d' ■'' i pi- iT ii* 3 .iri vv.ill 

tis pilllit^,) i^i *. jUp Uu.hU i '4'' i l^b.. hhi I" . d lli^C 

ihelj le Id II .jribli ip5 ivj .^(ail <j.d cidciix ...LiUicnL 
Ihc iiieciings may tfi .i^. t^u. lake plat c iu a Kh id 
chiiith ijr elhriir ofj^di u^^al i. *n If ihc) a,c held 
in the iiunic for the aged, ihey ■di(^ald he h( bl in 
the esciiiiig in d ret re eilli.niaJ itioin ilitai la ihu 
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lated from the residents. They should not 
involve staff in charge of supervising the resi- 
dents, rhe key idea is to both carry on a re- 
socidli/in^ program and at the same time reduce 
tuntai t with the ^laff in charge of supervdsing 
the evervdas at tivit\' of the elderly resident. We 
\\A\c In lie hope for resoriAlizing efforts since 
li po>t. chhes are not well understood or 
cm-iiIn laiiicti (Mil uiidet the bes I u\ toriduhjns. 
Mttsi titMiitN dif ne)i hfive resources to do this 
kiiui kA lidiiinig On ihe oiht^r hand^ it is^diffi- 
cull oi V oiiceise of a substantial group of people 
s\\{\\ hiiiHi>4 1 1 adit lull jj kin urientatU)ns both 
^exislint? in America and at the sume tirne having 

ill el I 1 el uill % c^i 111 ti btjniC lui ihr d^cd. 

I r-sualls Lbcic aic iiJiiic icla'tive^i wiih moder- 
* u . .A e 1 1 n % *. d \ 1 1 1 1 c n I vv 1 1 b I he 1 1 kin wh i » b tl^ le all y 

uiiUc Inland ihc' Heed ii) distinguish between the 
a d n i li! I r a thin u f t c t h n i c al and n o n i e c h n i c aJ 
tdHk". h>'i' du.c pe*'ple liu. wiodeNt Ivpcs of 
iv^^.)^ 1..J1/.U11 iiiti)' be hultuiciit 

Pfublcm ut hivulving a Large Nurnber of Kin 
VVhio Are Already Committed 

iiiv ^iatt iiiaS *>il iiiaii\ t uii! ..ii \.\aiil U> 

1 .1 kli, will, aie oJicdds coniuiii u d' die 

in iiii 11: pM/^ieiii. d_n_d they nia\ ijccd large 

iiiiiiit. iN y t 5 lib km 1 ius u iypKdf"ni iiindrdis- 
luti tfl.i.iN iri^ li! poluu aJ effuitjS tu gel the 
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^ I p*.>vtJc iiioic cji £€ y /t \' > lLc h«.^iiic^ 

1 hi .3111 b ^ai^c^^ the- vlixH ilia)' i^nly 

lliil .iii ill* , li ai i l^Ii ibal Is 1 eld lively^ 

pj,i;iil i.bj. tid.:^ ii\ \ ill Wilt idi. sCiid^i ml lltillv 

[miI d.j "S ha^e vj^r Uige upe. i.iepending 
v.ii o.v iethi.n.ii iriai.. tci iA_ the la^jk, diey may 
i>ij .lli, iiuut : piliiiLii) i^ii.iiip lii buieaiiiia 
Lh lilt li.jllN li, u.^ed 1,1 ajidgt iiie II I of the 

i i bu5 d iiic %dt ih.-.i ^nvolvci cu^rulaUng 
■ inii liiii^ ^ tiiiiv^ii^, tilt jlatf rnd) ica^^b the 
! iu: i . l/r isblp h\ i^Mi^ m=4Js5 ilicrdia (niadijigis^ 
leatU l.^, Oi i adi ) anih .uir ci ncn ) . the effeirt 
I i u * d \ V ^ £4 1 i J I ! p. ^: Kj pl e al I e ad ) t *. * i 1 1 1 1 1 U l c d 1 1. J 
the 1 1 . . i J . L t a k , A p e 1. 1 i. i ui 1 , 1 1 Ii . 1 1 a te 1 1 , an d till 
IL V ,4 1 yji Ui nielli 4i tlijl llu:^ wwuldbe wddlng 
ti ali^i, h fi j.jtillh..n It/ seiit lej iheni. If the 
pi.jhdtk,! 1j diit^el tu.iieii jlam^ the i. dJl nidS be fur 
h*i.lh dn.ti V .ill li d;uin'n3 oJiii v *.>Um. t.cei 5 n j liclp 
• uitf^ A t.Ui jl.ahi^ o^i d, .1 1 ln.5 iiiass tjtllukdgc 
i? wt.tn \ci\ inc>.pcnsi\e it tiOi tiiinpufes die 
p.* unii tosi of leaehing iiidisiduals. It is nced= 
Ic:^. --^K c Npeiiaite lu .^end an tiutiedch worker to 
perau.ide pceipic \s\ii) wt re dieddy prepared to 
help. It Jsu llih-i the Unfit wcssdi^y ruk uf over= 
1 iiv < fh c nien t 
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Problem of lnvotvin| Km to HandU 
Staff Violations 

This^book is directed t(> instructing sstafl how 
to relate to kin groups %b us maKimi/e the 
rr sou rces liv ai 1 abl c t < j c I d t* rl > re s i di^t s of ho m es 
for the aged. However, it sh<nih:i ht-\^dersin( nl 
that jsornetinic^ the problems arise fr^^ sujJi 
ijiisconducl. We puinted oiit carlirr thai, g!\eri 
the conflict whicn inevitably arises l)etvveeri th^' 
administration of techni<aJ tasks and the han 
dling of nontechniCtil ones, there will .dwa^s he 
s6me incentive, even ni \\\t- \>vyi nt hialf. ti^ 
move in direc tions whit h rnininyye the handling 
€jf the idiosync rdtH nt-ifd^ <d /the ? Ult dv ■ u '^i 

dents, rhjs IN esptM/leill V 1 1 lie ip niii^iiig hi iinr-. 

where the fin Ik « »t thic ic.^idciii.^ cuc ?»<vtitU ill 
and in ntj pusitiuri .:is.-iert ilie^r licrcls 

The profsh-'fti is ni ag^ni f icd^ei i fol d \\ t iv i ^ 1 1 
siaft not tfii Uvsi, Ii [iiu^t h< . wh-ikI. ic ii 



thai the ( iu v 



d J. 



priority for mariv peophv As a< tjost (jiuMu t 

amount of nu>ncS t<? hd } ih'I MO, a I 

thercli^ic ttic I id t till lUifliii iii t i .11 l d ij * . 



they oftt u atilc t 
I^Cc:(.i>s */ 1 i t ^iidi t . o 
tinU' aOd eiiti^\ 

SIdc."^^l^ ihch I. w 
^undr tat ttd . 
pt>slUvciv rth...*iv = 
rt/Si dt ill .li 1 1 \ I i I., 

>vc i rk 

hi ...... 1. 

of ih. it L i ..... . 

staff hi. Ml t h * J 

have ihiL t ii. n I-/ II 

wh t) ii i c ph \ siv 11 

frienJs ihc kin 
arc niosi likrls t* 



il vsiih itii ulh 



Itu h 



lui 



n i u , 1 . . . I , . ■ ( 



help thciicldtih hlatht l iiitl, 
perfect K ^ ajJalih <d rsal lUny, 

aspct 1^ « d ^Ili f t .1 (1 u L \ 
recresili^iir In m .iv lui i ii: 
reflet !c(l n. t ji * t it^n ijuii 
that the d svIms tia^ 
belter stdle^ .d ht jhls 
rule of thuiiifj \ hh \i s 
c uni p le I e I V se 1 . j 1 1 . 1 1 1 * ( 
once 4| mtaiih i 
relatives can sp.a 
are sidfuiend\ 11 
vigor the sourtw- 
they have , vested interesi in 
relati\'es it rheic is a disput 
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fO I. t . [u.^. 
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i 1 1 a I » cs -ill ^ ,ui .1 ^ 
kt.p fh. .lult fi 

liaikh i d J. h\ .*»U. lI 
ll\ aU_ d i = ^ |.Jii 1 i 
[ SUi h hi lilSt 3 1 1 
ulii I ^ 
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many staff are careful not to abuse residents 
who have visitiftg kin. Our theory suggests that 
the more abusive .and incumpetent the ^llff, the 
greater the need for relatives to organize on a 
systematic basis so as to insure some kin in the 
home at all hours, thereby decreasing the dis= 
tant e between staff and kin. It means a linkage 
with high kiR iniiiauve, moderately wide scope, 
and pjnnarv group nUensitN, i.e., ainaidvocate 
voluritar^' kni associatjcjn, \ « 

It Is a 1 s t ) clear f r c^ n 1 our a n aJ y ' s 1 s t hi a t this 
piottdiire rna>' suffice fcjr the nontechnical 
aspci is td staff atjuse hut does nf)t help the han = 
^ihnk^ ni the abuse m techmcd areas. There is no 
%va\ I flat ifie icldliveh caji judge whether the 
^tuft's dui. Iocs dfe prestribmg the right rncdiciiiej 
the strUi- tuie ihe huildnig. is ?suund, ttic tond 
puc based ha^ li^vri properK mspectcd, etc . For 
tlie f!and!nik4 i>f such techniial matters, the kin 

iiuiii ha\e iXpcils ^vfitj fepieSent theiu Ui 
e^alle^ll^^^ itic iCihliO. jJ a.-sjJCi. ts of rnediClHiL:, 

ihe structure of the building, the freed oni of 
Im^A tiwm diai ahts. a^ud the nursing <.dre. 

[i.. ih.ih, the km need a linkage uith 
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h tec brut id ex|.jcrUSe, iind 
,>v: Kfi a llhkdiJr wbhh tOii 
nl\ ale t Spei i 
uui liilciiUtjii t*., ptii^uv ill ji^.^^aL/t. 

liiit tile nund)c-i iTiigfu nuieed i)e 

*j i„..*^wii»j^a3a lii ^iiy ^l\ Cil JiiiiliUaJ 
ivaisiaiiilN ^i"Svliii^ i>i ihailgnig 
A Jit^t lllii^ i I . J I iM j?^ I3 .div^^ biMv 
A [jv" ^ liiiiiiiiilts jij.i,-, I A I an > ^1'* '^-O 
a i e i 1 a^ n t j ?> Ls w _f lilt; I c i 1 1 lit td 
h, i i.si lAu i.s.-oi [ii .huh the 
} \ . i i u 1 , 1 1 \ e >i 1 1 * > I L h i c X 1 1 i i I I / 
it . ^ I U I c : 1 1 M iSi A n u i u i i H n I , i 1 4 i 
vl li b 11 it qiilit?* .Htiipc. Ocic e triese 
-ilmiaU/d, ihe .^i.dt siiiudci lu in a 
di, icnulijc du. Kind . j\ lljika^e diev' 
o*. leiilidl K f let 



Mech.i. 



ISf7l5 



[ i J e ^ . hi a t 
[i A lliikaM-' 



i\\ In ^ 



1 c. -. , . i.. .. I .1, , irM ..i 

I t M. wfiidi lit ' iki . a :n o d»i^J^: 

L*i .tdth ifie kio ALsi du. siiiictuic td the 
lnlAa^u^n Is a fa^ tor hi Its tjwii right wtiich 
^: nt uiji aKC.'i i^r dist tnirak^es coiitact uf rtlaiives, 
Ibos, an) hnkcige-, lilce tfic outreach worker, 
wdiit f » re q til res staf i dis*^feinjfi and developing 
id I i U5 i r el a ti unships, t ajuitji operate in an 
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organizational structure which puts great stress 
on rales and hit'ran-hy = for handling decisions. 
Organizations which are dcsigried to maxfrnizt* 
economies of large scale are generally not good 
for linkages such as an outreach worker. 

It should be understood that when we 
develnp"ed our jicheme wt: vvere speaking oi 
extrenie types c)f or^ani/titi on, that is, lonruil 
^ganizatibri wjd primary gruups. In tact, organi- 
za lions caii vary on a continuum (Litwak a?id 
Meyer 1974; Perrow 1967; Thompson 1967) 
going frorri the c^ne extreme (raLi(>naIistie) to 
oric which is surnewhere he tween rtitionalistir 
and the pnnrar^ grtjup aiid is uflcn e til ltd a 
hurniin relations strut lure (Why te 1961) I fit 
more the linka^^^ requires dt/teritia.lizaluni 
dedsicmmakin^'ond trust relationsHlps, the more 
the formal (Trgani^ationaJ strut turr musi lie 
t(*ward the humdii ielatlMU?* pidt wl itic^ i 
linu unr 

The mcire the organ i / ijln>i i unrsi-* i**w£ijtl 
lirikages whith icLjUne i vn [\\ih/.L.d w M.Uiiiiiaiiun 
and hi lie ^taft tli?c retUML itu; nujit itie (ai^ajii/^ 
tiCHiaJ strut tVirt/ liuist iuij^e l^nv.otl iht uiIOm i.iI 
istit ptjlc^ A htjiUt ianiiiji i u_ n a n i .i.s a \ t t^ui 
reat li piu^iaiii it ii** inU'iM.^ii .= nitt luu i ^ ^ 
ircriitiy I £iti*>iiai I ? 1 1 i , tijsd U t cii.iiwt iiiii ui . L i O- V 
live H'la.ss rricjlu pfo^iani I ll is .^IdU li]C Cslu lijil} 
huiiidti-f cldtltjiis OflCiilcd. il i.'^, i*t t tJUl St ^ pt^sil 
hic 111 ttitj^t t'. split '.11 (tit iu^k y >l hiikn.t; 

ftjiri the tuflk 't atiiiii-i 1 a = Li u m jti^i^ ttit 
Ulllti.. It! alull.^ M.llt HUM .*.^.lt,M !l Jl.i 

prW)^faiu to uii ^ in^i*l x^a 11- v t i .ni^ iai 
as the 5 i a 1 i i u i 1 > I b £ 1 1 1 1 1 v 1 1 \ h s s ■ ^ 1 t d In f * w ( 1 1 

will liKJ> h./hl B'>tn suitf and kni du.uul t.c 

ver) dut>h'ii;. XNh.n aii > m » .t ^ )i i It tu 

I le S 1 1 1 o i M ' c > t : 1 1 1 d 1 1 1 ^ 1 1 ■> t i 1 1.> I 1 1 1 1 1 m 

cuiu jii tiO j I ^ Lui Is 3 1 1 u iii a rat 1 1 j 1 r i t u 

w^y. it IS v^iiitc liKcK iti.it t\,i .ja^M^"*!^ p/f* 
grdiii v^ili be tjo p-jpei i ,A\ 

1 he u H > I c 1 1 i c i i 1 )^ I i 1 1 > 1 1 1 . I ^ i ^1 

hijrne inoves tid a hLuutw, /t^iiti n.^^. u i ui 
the less antilhctit J feirii. lu.t- is i > Hit ^^o 

m 'Srfy group? As a % i *i i cj u_ C 1 1 1 C d k f i > * i 1 1 1 t m i 

Operate at a iot4.h ch^sei tli^iLin t ir.itii ti» >iiC3 
which ar^ set jp ihi ti lativjiiali^^iii ti^.a? t * ^iJiiic 
extent, adrniiilsLrat Jis aiid liic oniniUiiUv h^\c 
sorne choice oh how the hionic stitudd bt: st t tip 
All things being eqUdJ, buch ht),iics htuaild be set 
up toward the human relations end <d thie c.jn 
tinuum because they have to incorptirdie ptjople 
on a 24'hour basis and they inu*>t deed with n<,ai 



technical tasks which 'are best handled by human 
relations structure. 

However, there are boundaries to such a man- 
date. For instance, as illness becomes an increas- 
ingly important aspect in the populatiun of the 
a^ed, the home has to move to a more rational- 
istir sinacture in order to deal with the more 
technic td aspec ts of ilhiess and, consequently, 
needs economies i)f large scale, 

Biisically, there afe ytemaiive administrative 
styles hi humes for the aged the rt on technical 
tasks of everyday living are much mare important 
ihaii m furiti^ cirganizations, like automobile 
plants where a ear is the chief product. There= 
fore, in generah homes f^r the aged shuuld be 
^set up tin a more human relations structure be= 
t ause part of their task is the maintenance of 
noritcehiiit.id aspects of life. Yet, as elderly 
jjLii|de t)CL i>!iic ill, the technical tasks of medical 
t are t u in e 1 1 ) i h e ft > re fro n l , an d t h e c u s t od i al 
tasks of providing food and sheller require 
et onomies <)f lar^e sciaje. These in turn require a 
nuMe rdiUjOdlistir sirueture It) ddminister, 

^lUnidllvts lu Kin (jruupS 

\\ i ^llL35C.il klh k^O.Tlipa M\d vVi. ha^C OOl 

. rssvti ifiiici priUiary groups, such a^ fricMidSj 
sp.jiisi.s t4niupb id residents. Volunteers (lat- 
vvak (liui S/elenyl 1969, Rt.sow 1967), be^ 
. ju>*. \ii ^tiuiid^ itu ie u £1 vdiicty <>i priniary 
t^iwup.. hi the St'., let) wiih h LiXii indc'criJ prt> 
\tii< aid iiidividudlL ill [he nu*.lear f.iniily 
unit.. Hwvvt-.ei, for tlu elderly and espeeially 
foi lh.>s,r vvhu aiC ill. tht kiiulup M^^^Up takes on 
^.jai iK alai iMip .>i Ltii u t (kcjstjvv 1967). hi (jtlier 
Slants uf die lltc t\tlt\ It iuay not play this 
iliiiiiin all I i t^U 

1 he k I, I ship uiiii luik^js i^ii ill 1-3 ill ip i il tuiii e 
l,.taust_ Itic ctrntitd 1 .^t I td age (whlwli IS dSStjCl- 
atcd with physit ol fiagility ajid limited econo= 
iiiU icS*ujii.t3) inctiiis thdi piinidiy groups based 
wii pcei icldtojiis (spouses, fnends, and (uher 
icsi kni^ in tlie tuinic) t>ft<ii tiio nejt have the 
res^niite^ ot^essarv tt) aid ihcir aged peer. For 
Ltii.st saiiit: L^asun^ peer iclations at this age 
Ic%cl ijiust [}<: viewed as i el atit mshlps of shtjrt 
iciiii.j p^t.;r gioups tiaAe very high death and 
illiics^ itiLes. We do not rule out the ptjssibility 
didt gojups such as residents could be organized 
in new vvays to cumpensaie for their physiciJ 
fragility, lirnited economic resources , and short 
tenure. However, at this time most gToups» as 
such-, still assume eonsiderable physical vigor. In 
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contrasfj kinship systems are characterized by 
cross-gcrierational relations- the people involved 
are more physically vigoraus and in belter 
economic condition* 

The question may arise as to why the staff of 
the home cannot take over the duties uf the kin. 
There are two reasons: One, suggested above, is 
that staff seeking to do both nontechnicaJ and 
technical tasks may be in conflict because the 
carrying out of these two tasks requires contra- 
dictory administrative procedures. In more 
common sense, terms, there may be itrmptatiiHi 
for staff w^ho become highly uivtjivcd with a 
given client to provide hirn with spct idl scrvucs 
at the expense of others. i)T, aiteniativfly, ii>T 
a staff who devehips great dislike toi a guen 
client to unfairly withhold (cihnicd services. 

At thispt)intj the persistrni t riiit may suggest 
the Use uf tv\'(^ dlffcrcni kinds iA statf, anc [%) 
haLJidle the teifsiiu.iJ jiiaticis tijid i»iic Kidjnllc 
the nt»n technical. Perhaps a piu^rain, Ukr a 
foster Jcui, rnight be aiidugtd vvhith tould be 
staffed by pecjpk v^ht) arr nijigcnou^ tu ihc 
client iii terms of cihnu. , reli^it.His, ediic aiit^nal, 
and t.^ct iipdtii>Mti! iii ic i c i.-? aiiil WiMiitJ rii*i 
ne<-t sseiill y hti^c tt. fid%c ic iiiih ..li l^tllIllll^ 
ioblci kill tuuld hi pdJd Jlki ihc t.^csiti punni 
(but the ndc the p>aid pcsuo is cLsi.cd tt' untitr 

ult^ dlt tv It ill) 



take Mia) be 

\Vc think Muh aii 
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ilij C 1 1 1 i 

SltUtitRjila vvl^iCiC - mil iii kin alt jiwl j ajlul 

CaUtlcjii C. If 1 1 / OjUi, C d b.i i.Ui 11 L h Jltllli,^ is, 

nCJntechuH^ inattcis is luit . iii 11 C wiJud.^c: 

by £i fcintlaJ wi^diil/.d ti . li A.5 i. /n d i dlci, sutf 
nOii tcchn Ital Idska in^ l\c un|j. cilli lal.llll) 

and interat tiwii is .s.. tnij. K ii.ai ii i 



haid t.>! 



1 



ill 



Kill 



any uutside d^tUi < * sup. 
members, viiitsidc Si^jjCf vt^iiiu is . j 
because iliey has^ inteniaJi.;. d .i.t 

mentdi i^ilcli tdllt^n^ Ihc kin 

caji fof then icldic^ fu au.i ih 
ship lu their rcljUvc u ^ ,t^d in it At 

With thli pullll In niiiid, 11 I I i liHi 
the use of a paid toslci n ii^lUc la , 

choice. The rc is n . wd) 1 hisuit ik. 
will have a rioiurisuuin^ ni ^1 ulIc ii io l.^ the 
elderly, a point of dif fcrcnLC i^c i v\ cen lu lUi naJ 
foster care programs and tnc p/ijpustd f'^sicr 
relative program. Ihdi is, sucitLy nughi ke dhle 
to count on adults in Anicriea to devcKip pusi 
live affect toward children, whereas such dffeci 
wc>uld not be as readily available toward cldcily 



i I ^ul ^ ni 
h j I t h t ) 
n I . 11 i .ni 

n . . 1. ^ 



people. Ouf culture tends to operate in this 

direction. 

The use of volunteers may be yet another 
solution^ again, necessary in the absence of rela- 
tives. However, it should be understood that the 
demands uf the elderly are great, that many of 
the tasks the kin have to. do areunpleasant; it is 
never a pleasant thing in American society to 
w^att h d loved one die. If we are asking volun= 
teen to have emotional involvement as part of 
their ability w handle the nantechnical tasks 
and, at the same time, to put themselves in a 
po^itiuri where they must engage in watching 
those thry are involved with die, we may not be 
dblc to get many people to <^olunieer. Alterna- 
tively, untc the volunteers realize the depth of 
the pu/blcin. they may quickly drop oUt of the 
p rtigrarri. 

With tficsc quail htations, it is clear thdt there 
jic (lines when peuple cither do not have any 
kin (very lare) ui h^ve su allcnaicd them that 
they are no longer able to function in a kinship 
icidtiuriship (nut so rare). In suc:h situations, the 
use ui statt, foster relatives, vijlunteers, and 
sji^.ijii/. jtuiu^ ui residents rnay be an alternative 
\\hu h iuuai be t unsuJered despite its limilatUins. 
liisidfeii ds ihchu icrnain relatively sinail prograjns, 

II is pu^^sUde that peuple who arc heroes (that is, 
h,4s t vdpdtUlcs dbuve djuf beyond the average) 
Ldji Uc used to uiakc Lheni fuiiclion ef tec lively* 

III ^niall piw^idiiis It iiidy be pJtjSsibjd to tuid 
lijj.nileCij vvhi* !- becijijic eiiio tluiid.ll'^ iii 
^.flvcd dinl yet lidJiUi.r tfic nc^^atlvc cXperU. luc 
id detiih^ Dbie* families ^vho deaJ with nun 

U nj t iii hi t i c I! L3 
imi s lip . I V l3c d 
llVlty 111 



lii dji honorable way even when 
bidft whu call iiiainiaJn their 
LcihriUdJ nidtt^-ib even whcii 
I niij tiundl! ) Jn ulved. dnd icsidtiitidJ ^roups 
uhi> t, dJi m .iidj^e tu gi ^ 4^ aid and succejr despite 
ihcli L^wii fiailti^s dJid lack ul rcsouiecs. 

I Lrie are many aged living in homes ti.n ihc 
li vvh,^ die suffh.iendy rubust to make good 
use . t lirsideiit groups, Viduntccis, dCid uutSldc 
tiitiids hvcii dinuiig the vciy fragile who have 
kin, Vi,luiilctis and ouiaidc friends can play 
iijip^iidnt supplcmen lary rulc& I h us , volunteers 
t^dii diive the aged t*^ vaiiuus entertainment 
cvciiis, iiiu In siiUppiiig. cte, C)ftcii i)verluoked lu 
the dbiiity ot such groups lu aid indirectly by 
pitividing I abysilting for children of kin so that 
kin tdji \i&ii, I hough this manual stresses the 
luk (if ilic km and their increasing centrality as 
the igtd betume infinn, the staff vvill be well 
adviied tu keep in mind other types of primary 
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groups* The staff relations with such groups have 
general characteristics that are the same but* 
because the structure of these primary groups 
differs sumewhat frorri the kin (Litwak and 
Szelcnyi 1969)^ there ma^ be differences as well 
(see Appendix I for Part II), 

It should also be pointed out that kinship 
iys terns are often very large. In general, the 
children df the aged will be those mosjt involved 
with elderly in homes. However, it is important 
to recognize that* where relationships with 
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children are not possible (there" are none or 
they have been destroyed over timc)^ grand* 
children, cousinii nieces and nephews, and sib* 
lings should be considered* Orte of thestrengAs 
of the kinship system is its size* To use kinship 
syvStems profitablyj the staff should eventually 
become expert in varying roles and commit- 
ments uf different kinds of kin. For initial 
infumidtiun un such matters, see Part I of thi§ 
manual. 
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Chapter 13. Summary and Conclusion 



In the preceding chapter we pointed fnit that 
completely different adminiKlrativt; styles ()r 
group structures are necessary for maximizing 
technical and nontechnical kn owl edge. Both 
kinds (jf knowledge are crvicial U>t solving must 
tasks* The need to coordinate technical and non- 
technical knovvledge requires the staff iu opcidic 
on a balance principle of coord in at ion. That is, 
they must bring staff and cummuniiy close 
enough to coordinate the trchnicaJ and nonterh 
riiccil parts of the ta^k, but thc> uiust dJ^u keep 
them sufficiently distant that tluii connu iio^j 
structures will ncu lead to rnuiual ilcstrut liun. 
SotTie people do ncji rcc ugiii/e tlit iiccd iui ila: 
nontechnicaJ inhWh aud, a t i^ri^^c^^ucnt t:, ^?a^h_ 
for the isolation of stuff frcini kin^ Others do not 
recognize the need ten Lcehuu. jtJ .suiH [u he isu 
lated from kin at M aiid push ti,,i tht t t ni^jlcic 
rnerger. We adt^pi tlit: vicvv ihut ihcu 13 a .^lum d 
tunclioii tjctvvecii km aJid ?iiall \%hhh a 
large rajit/c ot aiO-llU ' auU ihtii iht rjLi,.tOiii t 
kinship groups and stait icUinni; au aiuuiic 11. A 
that 11 IS neLC5?itii% K^t^p u^^.m^ ilh.i.iiui 
even while coordinant)ti oiK.s pla. t = 

Spctitu piUuiplv > hukjm..-^ I .li . iiii 

aiialy bis U. J 5 la 1 1 nia 1 1 1 j po-i* 1 • . » - i i O ^ . , , 1 1 1 i 

UlClc«^l5C Jet It asu Ibl IS' t \sUn ll. Um 

their rclath.ii.Hhips [jc.-.iu^ U * wi . f< ■ ii^ 
tant. 

In this i ..14 1^ r. i ii.. .L . i 1.. i.tj , ... 

rnay have 3lia4 la.i 5 v ly dith t-iit tu o t^ijl 
kinship sy\. LcniSj the Maft sijiii.ld lie a,, 'die ef ihe 

principles ut nu^deiU Kniiiiiip sv-tLins llic:) 

rnUSt be avvaie' thai tOtTbt^ ?jysi. ios iCpO jeiil a 
confedera tiiHj t>tiuuleai unU.^. ihui i.^. ihcy a.e 
scmiautonoinuu^ VVithUi ih, tt andciaih^ii 
there may be e.^>haiigej> ...ne^Utj ihc uoii?? m 
some areas t)t lite and i ni "in^eih hmth.M 
rriorej staff re*, tigni^^e ili^A .. .s.hangts .un^i ht 

restricted to l\\C ni^uU^tiOl' d an J isal leel ti fill 
the fonrihl CMgalii/^alioos Nl.ih. laus in ^ -ii h int^c?? 

in an industnaj sysiem lequii^h du a* i id um 
tTluniCating over geej^raphiCdJ disiaiH t and ..liij^j 
class lines. The staff mu.^t be faniiUai wiih ilicse 
arts and encourage then growth, iu aeidmuo, 
such systems require prtKcdures l^^ liisuic:* ihat 
the kinship units do not merge and beeonie a 
traditional kinship structure rather than ifie 



lits th|fy^m€T*^t is 



scmiautonomous units th^fy'^^^T It is the inabih 
iiy to conceptualize the semiautonomous state 
that often causes kinship members to pick one 
extreme of stressing complete autonomy or the 
tjiher extreme of complete merger. Highlighting 
ways of exchanging which permit autpnomy is 
very irhpurtant fur the staff so that they can 
reduce the dilemma of the kin. The concepts of 
reciprocity, especially as they pertain, to time 
and kmdi are important. The highlighting of the 
use ed JnatitutionaJ gift giving and the mainten- 
ante td iiiu! lilaieral kinship ties are also impor- 
tant. 

In i linjuiu tiun with the need to understand 
ifyc liiudeni kinship system, alternative prknary 
groups are not recommended for elderly ill 
peuple in hi uTies for the aged or nursing hcmieSj 
cuIki t>ct aose uf the frailties (if peers ut the 
niabiliiv to guarantee supervision. Howeverj 
wheie kioship tieb arc ne)t a vial able, varjcjus 
tuiiHs td bub.^ 11 1 ule-a ahenilei be devehjped. 

At iuis point the reaeler may be overwhelmed 

I, llh die I ai UniS tatLiii i that nuisl be lakcii lUlu 

attijiou. liie experienced practitioner on 
tuithui iiiwui^hi Hiay ptjmt ejut that there are 
iiiju\ i - >n Ungeru ic| rt& yet not t.e)vered by i>ui 
^pet uIuLjuOs In pari, the lack ut t <jvcrage iiiLaiis 
laik ut kiiu\vledge. there inay be many ex peri 
Lined Sot I al seientisi^ whu would say that ilic 
p i i^pu-iili>ns vvc have huggesied are scieiitificaJly 
ictkle^.s, given the nature of data available, 

liie dileinriia between saying too much and 
(>..i little leflcci^ the state ot tjur science and the 
siaij uf die field. 1 he intelligent reader will take 
I Ik St hiaies inte) consideration when reading this 
inaoudJ. 1 1 ih intended te^ help, iU)t hurtj the staff 
nienihei and the residents, the staff member 
nui^i lut^k tu the general pnnciples we have 
eoune lated amJ use thern a.^ guidelines to organ- 
u.c his owri unique aituatie^u As guidelines, they 
tit ail) vvheie from 10 pereent io 90 percent of 
the paitiiular siludtion vvhicK confronts the 
aiati Ihc staff inusi exercise theii own ingenuity 
le* sec how lu iranslale the idiosyncratic ele- 
ments of iheii situation into the principles 
suggcsLcd here. In addition, the staff must 
understand that our principles are the best esti- 
rnates we have at this time, and staff have a 
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responsibility to judge these principles against indeed aid in organizing a job more effectively, 

their concrete situations. Where the situation It will be the continuous exchange between the 

clearly goes counter the principles, they theoriei and practice that will eventually lead 

should drop the principles. In other words, the to the development of principles of , greater 

principles we suggest should be used if they use to all concerned. 
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Appendix I for Part II 
Other Forms of Primary Groups: Residents, Friends, and Nuclear Family Units 



In this manual wv are concemed with kinship 
systems, ger^ rally the key gf^^yp in nursfrig 

^ ' homes where individuaJs are ton sick to develop 
resident prirTiar> groups or to dctil with friends 

^ an^ o^.ten do not have spouses. However, in 
hbm^^ vVhere the key group differs, we should 
s^^y a Wo^d or two about resident groups. In 
niany /y/ays they resemble neighbtirfiuud giuups 
Tn oU t e r s o c i c ty ; th e y arc de 1 i n e d i n 1 1 r i n ^ c > t 
geographic prr^pinquity . Hit: re die 5cvcittl kuids 
of neighborhoods. The traditioniil iieighboih<njd 
is defined in terrtis at pscoplc wiio see a ^iven 
land d penrianent plate (li icsidciu {j a_ud t x 
pect to ^pend a relatively Iwo^ iinic \ii that spoi 
expectitig neighbors to be thete ioi a long tune 
as welL All strangci^ uu- sttii aJuns^ aiul u is 
a seriuus in^iult if a hictutK i i t lUt 
to leave. 

Like lb* ii n.,M a I..,, 

iiclghfjt^i * all Itbui i.alupi ^ 

borhood (1962) as do Wainer * nd 
aiid VVhyie (195:.) 

In turitrast ai^ tiii,:,i neighiM/ih 
iMijd*..4i suciet) vhi 1' uiv . .^;.iiiUed aui 
same tiiH^t ait IcMito.uui) nn^l^ik (Fe 
I;itwak 1963, itftthigii ci ..i iytj;i; Moving !n 

and uL*t ut tht ^iwUp iM , ud .lul tn^i 

Viewed w hi.^.illt a< i i tit Lpit ^l 



gi t. nip VN 4! , i-H 

\ t r 1 ! t t i £ i 

>ut b ii<^if^ti 
l.unt (1041) 



,1 . 



hi 
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such Ca^Cs d, tii ti 1^ 

tain dfiy ^^eis,,c i.A ^ ^^iiesjuu it 
envision perinaiijni n-^jdciii i t 

of tilllC i3lit cnvlhlt>.. l>Clli^ la du: i It i^hf)Ol h* J4 »d 

only foi a short pt-rn^d of lou S^ ^ ii group^s t an 
niana^e intciL^ivc cxt liun^cs d du_ ^ fiaxc rapul 
rnodes i.f irucgiauri^ iicwi Oi*it 1I,u.t, ulu;n ^ 

newtuUlci lOuVcs intt* dncl^bi>*'!t. mhI lljtit l.^ a 
set of LuhuiaJ iii^iiiis tilai Saii» tluii nujblllt/ lii 
aJld t>iU i^f the gioi'H liijOiLH vvlilt li vL 

mobility etkiii lu I,, o .y.J ^pK. iiie 
groups liiay be d^si^N^d iut * i < . au- is 

the welconit Wdgi>Il^ ^^n vltig> \ hi, v/t;b'au. 

new people. Ltjcal vuloot^iy iii»S(>* latitjos rua> f^c 
publicized for which ineinbciship is ca^y »iid 
whichj^ in turn, offers straugers an oppi>rtiunty 
to' meet local people, or hear hjt aJ issues^ dis 
cussed. Newconiers may be intrijdueed undci 



auspices which dre likely to stress the similarities 
betvvccii 'newetiincrs and current members of 
the group. There can be architectural planning 
which insures that people will have ma^cimum 
rontact with eacl^ other (Festinger, Schacter* 
and Batk 1963). Finally * people cm be taught 
t(3 view interpersonal skills as having social 
ijiigius lather thdji biulogical unes so that they 
will be willing to discuss primary group inter 
per&unaJ pr^jblcms with relative strangers be^ 
cause they feel that they can learn and benefit, 
Bci du.^e ut the need to hide biijlogical defectSi 
[\icy no lunge I icfuse to discuss such matters 
with, tjthei tliaji trusted lurig^tinie friends. 

Residents in homes for the aged and, tosome 
talent, musuig buuics hdve suinc uf the charac^ 
itiisiitb ui tiie&e mobile uei^hbcjrliuods. Hovw^^ 
iliC iiiubility arid short tenure are not 
u A. fj) i updtional advdjue iricn t changes 
lu tJu laiiiil) life lycle but by the fragility of the 
ulki people, vvitli death aj\d icricjujj illness 

I au^ij,^ pCi-'ple lu be lenujVed. 

OldCi people who are residents of a home for 
iii. d have the sauie \niues i>f diiy iieighbc^r^ 
iitM d up the) i au, ijci- ^ust cd tficir imniedi 

alt- i^Ct^g! dpliitaj |jiupUiquHy dciJ with Unlc 
I ill -genc ieh i ail Uaff lUeiubci^ if H rebiderit is 
.:^iiiJdcnly sli ui_k dijwu by a heart aUack, They 
tan dUi. jjiijviije su j^pKi iien tary nurses aid 
.^4 ixi.es, ihcy t tUi piuvidc cdch other with the 
iii,>ri uoi t Ml uapct Ls ut Itiburcj they can pro^ 
xldt suiiic a^^ pet Is iit phySiCdJ piottx tiull by calb 
iii^ i-ui liclp iii: diding the police to identify 
viiiiJudJ.s Huvvevei. the uiure nursiiig hornes 
iiave a p.jpuldiii>n domiiidtcd t^y older people 
ss\\ii are stiiuLisIy ill lu acnik, t-he less likely 
the) dre to hdvc i^jcMiUUgful tx^ihaiiges drtiong 

1 b*.!L 1.. ) ^ ^ ' *. ,nier I; wi iglibu jti uud 
.J that !^ t. nil. 35 iicl^bbudit.od where no 
ih» M-iUi^f.il . At Jiaugc^« arc uiade aiuurig neigH- 
buis. if th. borne for the aged ct./iisists of such 
ic^id^ni griitips, tlie elderly will nut have bene- 
fits froiii primary group suppnrt where geo- 
giapliicdJ proximit) is important oi where time 
eirieigencies are crticial. 
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there ^jp volatile nei^borhoods 
.emBSfi^^lB^wl in cpnflict 

with ctth pthir* lliaie present special problems 
for die stai^ m Aat ftey must continually ded 
Mfidt^roblems of conflict which in turn prevent 
the staff from c wying on their technic^ tieks 
(Litwak and Meyer 1974). 

We would ordinarily ^ink that the resident 
pnmary'' groups orpmL^d for chwge would be 
ided for the eld^riy^ in homes for the aged, 
, Sincfe the staff must provide resources so that 
mechwism of qoiek locidization takes place, 
the staff may provide roomi aid resources for 
local residence^ clubs. The staff must introduce 
the new resident to key membei^ of 4he resident 
groups. The sfaff arrmge staff actrvitics so that 
residents will have the maximum opportunity to 
meet other residents. The staff may provide 
training^r residents in the use of mechanisms 
of quick integration (Fellin and Litwak 1963), 
Another kind of primary groups ordinarily the 
key one, is the nuclear family. Many people who 
live in homes for the aged or nursing homes do 
not have spouses; they are incomplete nuclear 
families. Nuclear families are the most effective 
form of primary group structure where the 
group does not require resources having more 
than two people. Nuclear primary group mem- 
bers are not able . to deal with nonuniform 
aspects of tension management when the cause 
*of tension management is fights between hus- 
band and v^fe. A primary group member outside 
of the nuclear family member generally is 
needed to handle such problems of tension. It 
often cannot handle problems of illness which, 
though handled at home, require a ^4^hour 
yatch over the patient for a week. In such cases 
the spouse may have to be supplemented by kin, 
Older people who have just retired may not have 
a good idea of the nonuniform aspects of retii^e- 
meni because It is not within either spouse's 
immediate experience; in such cases they may 
have to go to primary groups (such as friends) 
.who have undergone the experience and who are 
outside the husband and wife relationship. These 
.^re only a few of the more obvious instances 
where the nuclear unit does not have enough 
effective resources* 

However,^ when the nuclear unit does have 
sufficient resources, generally it is a faster 
and more flexible unit of decisionmakiij^ be- 
cause there are fewer people to take into account 
when makirig a decision. Therefore, there is an 
cnomioui incentive to leave these nuclear iub= 



units in a semiautonomdui^state so that when 
they have taiks which cm be handled by Ae 
two-penon grpapT they can act autdnomcuislyi 
while if they have acdvities which inquire mdre , 
resources than the two-person poup'^ they cm 
exchmge mih relatives, friends» or neighbors* 

In fact, the staff must confront the fact that- 
nuclear family units may not underatMa their 
funotioni thfy may dedde to ^t as mdividuali 
and not help each other or to merge vnA the 
kinship unit* ITie attempt to act m m individud 
means the loss of nuclear fmiily aid; the attempt 
to merge leads to problems of nepotisror ia Ae, ^ 
staff; or, alternatively, an attempt to"replace the 
nuclear unit vdth to extended family generally 
means that the family will be slower and more 
inflexible in dealing Mith t^sks which legiti- 
mately should go to the nucleitf unit. 

Science and technology have an equal prob- 
ability of taking a family function md develc^- 
ing machinery to make it easier to perform that 
function in a formd organization* In the same 
way, technology has the possibility of taking 
tasks which are performed by factories or 
trained experts and reducing their costs and - 
complexity of operations so that the ordinaiy 
family can afford to own them and operate 
them (Litwak and Figueria 1968)* Therefore, 
the ordinary nuclear fiunily' member has in the 
course of its life to chmige roles continuously. 
Spouses may best operate under a concept of 
role substitutability; husbands ai^ v^ves must 
be prepared to change their rolet^d even sub* 
stitute one for the other depending on what 
task is brought into the family and what is taken 
out. ^ 

A concept of role substitutability is of enor- 
mous beneflt to older people when one spouse 
dies or is very ill. The other spouse is often ^ 
forced to undertake the duties of the ill spouse* 
It may be difficult for the staff to teach respon- 
dents the need for role subsututability; however, 
there may be people who, with slight learning or 
stimulus, adopt such a role posture easily. There- 
fore, the staff should be aware of the concept 
and the need to'^frvelop training in this area. 
The concept of role substitutability may be 
especially important for older people in a nurs- 
ing ho^ne who do not have spouses* The likeli- 
hood of their being remarried may be remote. 
However, if they have a concept of role substi- 
tutability, two people of the same sex can 
develop a specid "buddy relationship" which 
permits Aem to himdle many of the t^ks of the 
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njidear fraily dyid, ThiB Hks not been thdi^ ; 
_ i^l^^lttolfflDOff thii^ die it^ipf 

10' organizatiOTi lp^^int to keep in mmd ^ a 
iubititUte for the nuclear families where one 
.doei not exist. 



there are two diffetent thinp being 
diicussed v^dth regiufd.to the residents. They may 
.^want to fomi lug^r t^sidmci iiniu yAndi 
^proximate the role of the neighbor in d^ing 
with problems baseld on geogr^hicd proximity 
and time emergencies* Within this gener^ con^ 
texts the residents could syitematicjly develop 
something like a special friend relation where 
residents* seek a functional substitute to the 
nuclear unit that in turn enables them to handle 
*nontechnicd tasks requiring only two people 
more effectively. The relationship between these 
friends md the larger residence groups must be 
kept congenial through. recognition that they are 
iemiautonomous. That is, the dyadic .friend 
structure requires the larger resident gr^up to 
handle nontechnical problems that demand 
greater resources; otherwisep it does better by 
itself* Competition between the dyadic and the 
larger system will be reduced if both members 
of the dyad participate in the residents^ larger 
unit so that individuals do not feel that partici- 
pation in one group is competitive with partici- 
pation with mother (Litwakand Szelenyi 1969). 



Finaliy, friendship deals with problems which 
tend to' be reli^to common generational md 
occupational ckperiences. Such sources of non- 
technological tasks tend to be unrelated to kin- 
ship s^ctiires because often kinship invblves 
different generational fMiily members from 
different occupational spheres^ What characte%^ 
izci the apd is their being of die ^ame pnera- 
tioti ^d as such jhiring common experi^ces-- 
often they have common tastei in mqyies, 
drama, appropriate sexual normSp need to fill in 
. the time vacuum created by retirement, prob- 
lems of being exploited by shopkeeper, needs 
to have; local traffic regulations altered to give 
the^m time to cross streets. Ordinarily nontech- 
nical tasks around such peer group areas are the 
urtique functions of friendship groupi, Howeverj 
what characterises friendship groups among the 
aged is their fragility md, as a consequence, the 
lack of long-tenn commitment* Thus friendship , 
among the aged may take a different course than 
that of younger people* Like the neighborhoods 
it must stress mechanisn^ for integration* 

These ideas on primary groups, other than 
kin, are meant to sensitize the staff to the fact 
that primary groups can differ in stmcture and 
function. They are not meant to provide even a 
reasonably complete an Jysis. Rather, they alert 
the staff to not necessarily treating all primaiy 
groups as they do thfc kin. ' 
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